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4A republican government cannot long continue united. Di- 
wiſions in Commonxwealths generally do harm, but ſome- 
times good. In what caſes they do good or harm, Ex- 
awmples of both. Cofimo de Medici's friends grow jea- 
lous of him, and endeavour to lower his power. It 
4 turns to their own prejudice. The ambition and pride 
4 of Lucca Pitti. Cofimo dies. His character. Gia- 
2 copo Piccinino treacheroufly put to death by the King 
i M Naples. An intended expedition agaiaſt the Turks 
Comes #0 nothiug. Pius II. gies. Paul Il. ſucceeds him. 
The death of Franciſco Sforza, Duke of Milan, wo 
ig ſucceeded by his jon Galeazzo. The. Citizens diſ- 
guſted at Pietro de Medici. They conſpire againſt him. 
7 he baſeneſs of Djstiſaivi Nereni. His confederates. 
1 Public ſpectacles exhibited to quiet the people, Pietro 
8 de Medici is beforehand with them, takes arms, ſup- 
8 preſſes his enemies, and ſends many of them into ba- 
niſbment. His jpeech to the heads of the faftions. He 
* reforms the State. Luca Pitti falls into diſgrace and 
= adverſity. A letter from Agnalo Acciaigoli in baniſh- 
3 ment, to Pietro de Medici. Pietrd's anfiver, The 


Venetians, at the e of the Exiles, invade the 
Vor. II. B Flo- 
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| Florentines; but without ſucceſs. A peace concluded '$ 
.  betwixt them. Pietro's friends and aſſociates in the 9 
| Government, oppreſs the Citizens, He entertains the | 
| City Sith two public ſpertacies. The death of Pope 
h Paul II. Sixtus IV. is elected in his room. His (ba- 
| rafter. Pietro de Medici's exhortations and threats 
| to his aſſeciates in the Government. He dies. Tomaſo 
Soderini in great favour with the Florentines, but mo- 
deftly declines the government of the City. It is volun- 
tarily conferred upon Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici, 
| the ſons of Pietro. A conſpiracy of the Nardi, who 
raiſe an inſurrection at Pralo. Bernardo, the chief of 
| them, 1s defeated, taken, and put to death. The Ci- 
| tizens of Florence fall into luxury, and other corrup- 
tions; made worſe, by the arrival of the Duke of Mi- 
| lan and his court there. The Church di Santo Spirits 
| is burnt down, The fire occaſioned by a ſpectacle ex- 
| hibited in it. Tumults in Volterra; and the cauſe cf - 
. them. That town is taken and ſacked by the Floren- 
| tines. The Pope chaſtiſes ſome of his rebellicus ſub- 
Jetts. The death and character of Cardinal di St. Six- 
ius, the Pope's baſtard ſon and miniſter. Italy di- 
vided into two great confederacies. Carlo, the ſon of 
Braccio da Montone, invades the Sieneſe; but is checked 
in his career by the Florentines. A conſpiracy againſt 
the Duke of Milan, who is aſſaſſinated. An account 
| of the conſpirators, and their motives jor engaging it. 
| They are apprebended and pit to death, 


| N the courſe of the foregoing books, it may ſeem 

F I {trange, perhaps, to ſome, that an author, who 
* profeſſes to write a hiſtory of Florence only, 
þ | ſhould have been ſo diffuſe in relating what hap- 
| pened in Lombardy, and the Kingdom of Na- 
ll ples. I found it neceſſary, however, and there-_ 
fore ſhall purſue the ſame method in the ſequel of 
this work ; for though I did not promiſe, nor intend, 

indeed, to give a particular account of the affairs of 
Italy in general, yet, I think, I ought not to omit 


taking proper notice of ſuch remarkable tranſactions, 
and 
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Book VIII. OF FLORENCE. 3 


and important events, as will make this Hiſtory 
more intelligible and entertaining: eſpecially, ſince 


many of-the wars in which the Florentines found 


themſelves obliged to engage, were occaſioned by 
the proceedings of other Italian States and Princes. 
The war betwixt John of Anjou (for inſtance) and 
King Ferdinand, gave riſe to that bitter and impla-- 


cable enmity which afterwards broke out betwixt Fer- 
dinand and the Florentines, and particularly betwixt 


that Prince and the Houſe of Medici. For as the 


King had complained to no purpole, that, inſtead of 
giving him any aſſiſtance in that war, they had fa- 


voured his enemies, he reſented it in a manner that 


occaſioned infinite miſchiefs and diſturbances, as ſhall _ 
hereafter be ſhewn. 


And ſince I have brought down my account of fo- 
reign affairs to the year 1463, it is neceſſary to look 


| backwards ſeveral years, in order to give a clear nar- 


rative of ſuch broils and diſſenſions as happened at 
home, in the mean time. But I muſt premiſe, by 
way of introduction to this book (according to my 
cuſtom) that thoſe are much miſtaken who think any 
Republican Government can continue long united. 
Differences and Diviſions for the moſt part are preju- 
dicial to Republics; and yet it is certain, there are 


ſome that are of ſervice to them. Thoſe indeed are 
hurtful that are attended with parties and faCtions : 
but when that is not the caſe, they tend to the bene- 
fit of the Commonwealth. As it is impoſſible, there- 
fore, for any Legiſlator or Founder of a Republic en- 


tirely to prevent feuds and animoſities in it, it ought 


to be his chief care to provide againſt their growing 
up into factions. It muſt be conſidered then, that 


there are two roads to popularity in ſuch States, the 


one through public ſtations, the other through private 


life. In the former, it is acquired by gaining ſome 
ſignal victory, by the prudent and careful diſcharge 


of an embaſſy, or by giving wiſe and ſucceſsful ad- 


vice in Council: in the latter, by beneficence to one's 
fellow-citizens, by ſkreening them from the Magi- 
” . 


+  - THE:H18T Q ÞB Y Wa n. 
ſtrates, by lupplying them with money, by promot- 
ing them to honours and employments, even when 
they do not deſerve them, by entertaining the people 


with plays and public ſpectacles, and by diſtributing 


largeſſes amongſt them. This manner of proceeding 
procures followers and partiſans : and as popularity 
thus obtained is dangerous to the State, becavule it is 
commonly applied to ſerve private and ſelf. intereſted 


views; ſo the reputation that is acquired the other 


way is of credit and advantage to it (when not made 
a tool to party and faction) becauſe it conduces to the 
good of the whole. And though emulation and envy 
will always ſpring up even amongſt Citizens of the 
latter ſort, yet, as they have no partiſans that follow 
them for their own private ends, they cannot hurt 
the Commonwealth ; on the contrary, they muſt of 
neceſſity be of ſervice to it: for this very emulation 
will naturally excite their utmoſt endeavours to ex- 
cel each other in their merits towards their Country, 
and make them keep ſo ſtrict a watch over one an- 
. other's actions, that none of them will have it in their 
power to tranſgreſs the bounds of good Citizens. But 


the diviſions that happened in Florence, conſtantly 
ended in factions, and therefore were always pernicious 


to the Republic; nor did any one of thoſe factions 
continue united any longer than it had ſubdued the 
adverſe party; for when once that was done, and 
_ conſequently all fear and reſtraint were at end, it im- 
mediately ſubdivided and fplit itſelf into others. 
Coſimo de' Medici's party got the upper hand in the 
year 1434 3 but (as there were ſtill many very power— 
ful men left on the ſide that was deprefled) they yet 


ſtood in ſome awe of them, and therefore thought 


proper not only to continue united, but to behave 
themſelves with moderation; nor were they guilty of 
any miſconduct, or oppreſſive act, of conſequence 

enough to draw upon them the hatred of the people. 
So that whenever they had occaſion for the ſuffrages 
of their Fellow-citizens to renew their authority, they 


always found them ready to re-eſtabliſh the chiefs of 
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Bock VII. OF FLORENCE. 5 
their party, in any office they deſired ; accordingly, 


from 1434, to 1455, a period of twenty-one years, 


they were fix times appointed by the general council 
to fill the Bala. 


There were in theſe times two very powerful Citi- 
zens in Florence, as we have already obſerved more 


than once, Coſimo de' Medici and Neri Capponi : the 


latter of whom had acquired his reputation in the 
public way ; ſo that he had many friends, bur few 
followers, and partiſans. Coſimo, on the other hand, 
having gained his authority both by his public and 


private behaviour, had not only many friends, but 
partiſans and dependants alſo : and theſe two conti- 


nuing ſtrictly united, never found any difficulty in ob- 
taining whatſoever they aſked from the people, as 
their power was founded upon the favour of the pub- 


lic. But Neri dying in the year 1455, and the ad- 


verſe faction being utterly ſuppreſſed, this adminiſtra- 
tion met with much oppoſition before they recovered 
their former authoruy; and chiefly from Coſimo's 
friends, who being now grown very powerful in the 
State themſelves, and freed from all further appre- 
henſions of their enemies, were likewiſe deſirous to 


lower his popularity, This jealouſy gave beginning 
to the troubles that broke out in the year 1446; for 
thoſe that were then the leading men adviſed their 


Fellow- citizens, when they were aſſembled in the ge- 
neral Council, to take the State of the Commonwealth 
into conſideration, not to create any more Balia's, but 


to reſume the Imborſations, and to chuſe their Magi- 


ſtrates by lot out of the purſes that had been for- 
merly filled. To cure them of this phrenſy, Coſimo 
had no other remedy, but either to ſeize forcibly upon 
the government by the aſſiſtance of ſuch partiſans as 

{till adhered to him, and to cruſh all oppoſition at 


once; or to let things take their courſe, and wait till 


time ſhould convince his friends, that they were la— 


bouring only to deſtroy their own power and reputa- 


tion, and not his. He choſe the latter expedient; 
for he knew he ſhould run no riſque in that, as the 


3 Po 
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purſes were filled with the names of ſuch as were well 
affected to him, and that he might conſequently take 
the adminiſtration into his hands again whenever he 
pleaſed. He ſuffered them therefore to proceed to an 
Imborſation; but when the new Magiſtracy was 
drawn, and every one thought they had now fully re- 
covered their former liberties, the Magiſtrates began 
to act in their reſpective departments, not according 
to the dictates and directions of thoſe leaders, but as 
they thought fit themſelves: ſo that ſometimes the 
friend of one great man, ſometimes the creature of 
another, met with an unexpected rebuff; and thoſe 
who before uſed to ſee their houſes filled with pre- 
ſents and ſollicitors, now had neither ſubſtance ſuf- 
| ficient to live upon, nor even common ſervants to at- 
tend them. They likewiſe had the mortification to 
ſee themſelves reduced to a level with ſuch as they 
had uſed to look down upon with the higheſt con- 
tempt and diſdain ; and thoſe who before were their 
equals, now ſuddenly advanced far above them. They 
had neither honour nor reſpect ſhewn them by any 
one: on the contrary, they were inſulted and abuſed 
wherever they went; and every body made ſo free 
with their private characters, and public conduct, 
that they ſoon began to be aware that it was not 
Coſimo, but themſelves that had loſt their authority. 
Coſimo, in the mean time, took little or no notice 
of theſe things; but when any thing was deliberated 
upon that he thought would be agreeable to the 
people, he was the firſt that promoted the execution 
of it. But what ſtruck the greateſt terror into theſe 
Grandees, and gave Coſimo a fair opportunity of 
making them repent of their paſt behaviour, was the 
renewal of the Cataſto that took place in the year 
1427; by which the taxes were regulated and pro- 
portioned by Law, and not levied according to the 
caprice or pleaſure of particular men. This law 
therefore being revived, and officers appointed to ſee 
it executed, the Grandees having had a conſultation 
together, went to wait upon Coſimo, and mag 
„ 75 5 im 
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Book Vit. OF FLORENCE 5 


him to uſe his endeavours to deliver both them and 


himſelf out of the hands of the Plebeians, and to 


new model the government in ſuch a manner that 


they might retrieve the reputation, which formerly 


had made him ſo powerful and them ſo much re- 
ſpected. To which Coſimo made anſwer, *< that he 
would do what lay in his power for that purpoſe with 


all his heart, provided it could be brought about 


legally and quietly, and with the good will and ap- 
probation of the people; but that he never would 
conſent to violent meaſures or uling force of any 


kind.“ They then endeavoured to get a law paſſed 
in the Councils for a new Balia ; but finding it would 


not go down, they returned to Coſimo, and beſought 
him in the humbleſt manner that he would make uſe 


of his intereſt to get it paſſed : but with this, Coſimo 


peremptorily refuſed to comply; being determined to 
make them fully ſenſible of their error. Upon which 
Donato Cocchi, who was the Gonfalonier of Juſtice, 
reſolved to ſet up a Balia without his concurrence : 
but Coſimo raiſed ſuch a ſpirit amongſt the reſt of the 
Magiſtrates, that they not only oppoſed him with 
the utmoſt vehemence, but laughed at him and treated 


with ſo much ſcorn and deriſion, that it drove him 


ſtark mad, and he was carried back to his own houſe 
raging and frantic, However, as Colimo did not 
think it prudent to let the ſtream run ſo long in one 
channel that it would at laſt be out of his power to 
alter its courſe, Luca Pitti, a bold and reſolute man, 
being now made Gonfalonier of Juſtice, he reſolved 
to leave the management of that matter to him; ſo 
that if any miſcarriage ſhould happen, or any odium 


be incurred, it might be thrown upon the Gonfalonier 
and not upon him. Luca therefore having entered 
upon his office, was very importunate with the peo- 


ple to appoint a Balia; but perceiving it was to no 
purpoſe, he not only treated thoſe that were members 
of the Councils with great inſolence, and called them 
opprobrious names, but threatened them, and ſoon 


after put his threats in execution, For having filled 


04 : the 
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the Palace with armed men on the Eve of St. Lo- 
renzo in the month of Auguſt, 1453, he called the 
people together into the Piazza, and there compelled 
them by force of arms to do that which they would 
not ſo much as hear of before. . 

After they had thus reſumed the Government, they 
created a Balia; and the new Magiſtrates (at the in- 
ſtigation of a few particular perſons, who adviſed 
them to ſupport an authority with terror which they 
had uſurped by force) began their adminiſtration with 


ſending Girolamo Machiavelli and ſome others into 
_ exile, and depriving many more of their honours and 
employments. But Girolamo not obſerving the 
bounds that were preſcribed to him in his baniſh- 
ment, was afterwards declared a Rebel; and travel- 
ing about Italy to excite other States to make war 


upon his own Country, he was betrayed and appre- 
hended at Lunigiana by one of the Governors of that 
place, who ſent him to F lorence, where he was 2 to 
death in priſon. 


This Adminiſtration laſted about eight yeats, and 


was indeed a very tyrannical and inſupportable one; 
for Coſimo being now grown ſo old and infirm that 
be could not attend to public affairs with his uſual 


afliduity, the Government fell into the hands of a few 


inſolent and rapacious men, who knighted Luca Pitti 


for the good ſervices he had done the State ; and he, 
not · to ſnew himſelf ungrateful for the favour he had 
received, ordained, that the Priori of the Arts, ſhould 
now be tiled, the Priori or Defenders of the public 


Liberties; that fo they might at leaſt enjoy the Title, 
of what, in fact, they had loſt, He likewiſe ordain- 
ed, that the Gonfalonier, who before uſed to fit on 
the right hand of the Rettori, ſhould now fir in the 
midſt of them. And to give glory to God for their 
ſucceſs in this revolution and the re- eſtabliſhment of 
their power, they appointed a ſolemn Proceſſion to 


be made, and thankſgivings to be publicly offered 


up in all their Churches. Pitti had alſo very rich 
preſents, not only _ Coſimo and the Signiory but 


from 
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from all the principal Citizens, who vied with each 
other in their generoſity to him; ſo that it was 
thought he had above twenty thouſand Ducats given 
him at that time: after which, he became ſo popu- 
lar, that the City was no longer governed by Coſimo 
de' Medici, but by Luca Pitti. This inſpired him 
with the vanity to build two magnificent or rather 
Royal Palaces, one in Florence, and the other at Ru— 
ciano, about a mile out of the City: that in the City 
indeed was ſuch a grand one as no private Citizen 
had ever dared to erect before K. To finiſh theſe he 
bad recourle to very extraordinary means; for he not 
only extorted more and greater preſents from the 
chief Citizens, whom he obliged to furniſh him with 
all neceſſary materials, but made the Commonalty 
ſupply him with workmen and artificers : beſides 
which, all thoſe that were baniſhed had leave given 
them to return home, and ſuch as had been guilty of 
theft, or murder, or any other crime that made them 
afraid of Juſtice, found a ſanctuary in theſe houles, 
provided they could in any wiſe be uſeful to him 
there. The other Governors, though indeed they 
did not build Palaces like him, were not leſs op— 
preſſive and rapacious : ſo that notwithſtanding the 
Florentines had no wars abroad to diſtreſs them, they 
were ſufficiently harraſſed at home by their own Ci- 
tizens. 

During this period, the wars above related hap- 
pened in the kingdom of Naples, and thoſe alſo that 
Pius II. made upon the Malateſti, Lords of Rimini 
and Ceſena, with a view to ſtrip them of their do- 
minions; in which, and his deſigns againſt the Turk, 
that Pontiff was almoſt wholly engaged as long as he 
lived. The City of Florence likewiſe ape into 
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10 THE HISTORY Book Vit; 
faction. The diviſions, indeed, which aroſe in Co- 


ſimo's party upon the forefaid occaſion in 1455, were 


happily compoſed for ſome time by his moderation 
and prudence; but, in the beginning of the year 
1464, he fell ſick, and ſoon after died. An event 
much lamented both by his friends and enemies ; for 


thoſe that did not love him for reaſons of State, ſee- 
ing their Governors ſo greedy and ravenous whilſt 
he was alive, and that they were only reſtrained by 
the reverence they bore to his perſon, from proceed- 
ing to open violence, began to fear, now he was dead, 


that they ſhould be utterly ruined and devoured. 


They had bur little hopes in his ſon Pietro, who, 


though a very worthy man, had ſo weakly a con- 
ſtitution, and was yet ſo raw and unexperienced in 
matters of government, that they thought he would 
be obliged to comply with the meaſures of the others, 
and there being no longer any perſon of ſufficient 
authority left to check their career, they would be- 


come every day more and more oppreſſive. The loſs 
of Coſimo therefore was uaiverſally regretted, and 


with great reaſon : for conſidering that he was no ſol- 


dier, he was the moſt renowned and illuſtrious Ci- 
tizen that Florence, or any other Republic, had pro- 
duced in the memory of man. As he ſurpaſſed all 
others of his time in riches and authority, ſo he far 
exceeded every one in prudence, liberality, and mag- 
nificence; which great and amiable qualities de- 
fervedly made him the head of his Country. His ge- 


neroſity appeared more conſpicuouſly after his death 

than before: for when his ſon Pietro came to look 

over his writings, and enquire into the particulars of his 
_ eſtate, he found that there was hardly a Citizen of any 


degree whatſoever, to whom he had not either given 


or lent large ſums of money; and that when he knew 
of any perſon of diſtinction who had occafion for af- 


ſiſtance, he had often ſupplied his wants, even with- 


out aſking. The great number of public edifices 


which he erected, are ſufficient proofs of his muni- 


ficence : for in Florence he built the Convents and 
mo "2,5. = © Churches 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE ir 
Churches of St. Mark and St. Lorenzo, and the Mo- 
naſtery of St. Verdiana ; the Church and Abbey of 
St. Jerome in the mountains of Fieſole, and the 


Church of the Minims * in Mugello. He likewiſe 
raiſed Chapels and ſumptuous altars in the Churches 


of Santa Croce, the Servites +, St. Agnoli, and St. 


Miniato; all which he decorated in a molt ſplendid 


manner, and furniſhed them with Veſtments and 


every thing that was neceſſary for the celebration of 
Divine Service, 555 mien 

Beſides theſe places of worſhip, he built ſeveral 
houſes for his own uſe; one in the City, ſuitable to 
his quality; and four out of it, namely, at Careg- 


gio, Fieſole, Cafaggio, and Trebbio; all of them 


fitter for Princes than private men. And that the 
fame of his magnificence might not be confined to 
Italy alone, he alſo founded an Hoſpital at Jeruſalem 


for the reception and relief of poor and infirm Pil- 


rims who ſhould come thither out of devotion; in 


all which edifices he laid out prodigious ſums of 
money. And though he ſhewed a truly royal ſpirit 


in theſe great works, and all his other actions, and 
was, in fact, the ſovereign of Florence; yet ſo re- 
markable were his prudence and moderation, that he 


never tranſgreſſed thoſe bounds of decency, which 


ought to be obſerved by a modeſt Republican. In 
his little parties of pleaſure, in his converſation, in 


his alliances, and in every reſpect he both acted and 
ſpoke like any other private Citizen; well knowing 
that pomp and pageantry and oſtentatious parade are 
not only of little real ſervice, but excite that envy 


amongſt men, which is not incident to ſuch actions 


Br An Order of Monks, founded by St. Francis de Paul; they were 


named Bon hommes at Paris, becauſe Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. 
called Francis de Paul and his companions ſo. They took the name 


of Minims out of humility. . : 
+ An Order of Monks who make a profeſſion of dedicating them- 


ſelves, more particularly than any others, to the Service of the Virgin 


Mary. The celebrated Paolo Sarpi (or Father Paul, as he is more 
commonly called) who wrote the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 


was of this Order, 
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as are done with an appearance of modeſty and hu- 
mility. In diſpoſing of his Sons he did not endea- 
vour to match them into the families of Princes, 
but married Giovanni to Cornelia degli Aleſſandri, 


and Pietro to Lucretia de' Tornabuoni : and of his 
two grand children, Bianca and Nannina, the daugh- 


ters of Pietro, he gave the former to Guglielmo de' 
Pazzi, and the latter to Bernardo Rucellai. 

No man of his time was better acquainted with 
the views, intereſts, and ſtate of the ſeveral Princes 
and republics of Italy, or had a more perfect know- 


ledge of mankind in general, From whence he 


reaped this advantage, that in all the various revo- 


lutions of ſo fickle and fluctuating a Commonwealth, 
he maintained his authority for the ſpace of thirty- 


one years : for as he was naturally very ſagacious, he 
foreſaw dangers afar off, and therefore either took 
timely care to prevent them, or was ſo well prepared, 
that when any troubles did happen, they could nei- 


ther hurt nor diſcompoſe him. This happily en- 


abled him nor only to quell inteſtine diſcords, but to 


_ curb the ambition of many foreign Princes in ſuch a 
manner, that the States which were in confederacy 


with him and his Country, always either got the bet- 
ter of their enemies, or atleaſt came off upon equal 
terms with them ; whilſt thoſe, on the contrary, that 
were at enmity with him, for the moſt part, threw 
away their time and money to no purpoſe, and ſome- 
times entirely loſt their dominions. Of which, the 
different ſucceſs of the Venetians in their wars may 
ſerve as a remarkable inſtance ; for when they were 
in friendſhip and alliance with him and the Floren- 
tines, they were conſtantly above a match for Duke 
Philip: but when they acted ſeparately from them, 


they were always as certainly worſted, firſt by Philip, 
and afterwards by Sforza. Again, when they joined 


King Alphonſo againſt the Florentines, Coſimo, by 
his credit and intereſt, ſo drained both Naples and 


Venice of their treaſure, that they were forced to ſub- 
mir to ſuch terms of peace, as he thought fit to pre- 


| ſcribe, 
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ſcribe. So that in all difficulties and troubles both 


within the City and without it, the event always 
proved glorious to him, of advantage to the Com- 


monwealch, and ignominious to their enemies; for 


in the civil diſcords which happened in Florence, he 
ſtill acquired freſh authority, and they in their foreign 
wars, a greater degree of power and reputation: for 
by his means they added the Bourg of San Sepul- 
chro, Montedoglio, Caſentino and the Vale of Bagno 
to their former dominions; and he at laſt, by his 
own virtue and good fortune, entirely ſuppreſſed all 
oppoſition from his adverſaries, and exalted his friends 


to the higheſt honours, 


This great man was born on the Feſtival of St. 
Coſimo and St. Damien, in the year 1389. The for- 
mer part of his life was full of troubles and diſ- 
alters; witneſs his impriſonment, his exile, the dan- 
ger he was in of either being aſſaſſinated, or unjuſtly 
ſentenced to death, and the riſque he ran when he 
eſcaped in diſguiſe from the Council of Conſtance, 


after the depoſition of Pope John *, whom he had at- 


tended thither. But after the fortieth year of his 


age, fortune was ſo propitious to him, that not only 
all thoſe that adhered to him in the public admi- 


niſtration of the Commoawealth were aggrandized 


* This was John XXIII. who was choſen Pope in the year 1410, 
after the death of Alexander V. on condition, that if Gregory XII. 
and Peter de Luna, who was called Benedict XII. would quit their 

retenſions to the Pontificate (to which they had both been elected) 

e ſhould do the ſame for the quiet of the Church. Hiſtorians ſay, 
that his diſpoſition would have become a ſoldier, better than a Pope, 
and that he forced his e'ection. He afterwards repented of his en- 
gagement, however, and retired from the Council of Conſtance, diſ- 
guiſed in a lay habit. After he had been Pope five years, he was 
made priſoner at Fribourg, from whence he was carried to Conſtance, 
and being depoſcd there, in the 12th Seſſion, was ſent priſoner to 
Manheim, where he continued til! the eleftion of Martin V. at which 
time he was diſcharged, and came to Florence, to throw himſelf at 
Martin's feet, who received him kindly, made him Dean of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, and Biſhop of Freſcati; ordaining, that in con- 
ſideration of what he had been, his ſeat in that aſſembly ſhould be 
higher than any of the reſt: but he died not long atter, and was ho- 
noured with a moſt magnificent funeral, at the expence of his old 
friend Coſimo de' Medici, who alſo erected a fine monument to his 


and 
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and enriched by it, but ſuch as negotiated his pri- 
vate affairs abroad (as he had Factors in almoſt eve 
part of Europe) acquired great wealth. So that 
many families in Florence raiſed immenſe fortunes 
under his influence, particularly the Tornabuoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, the Safferti, and ſeveral 
others, who owed every thing they had entirely to his 
advice and aſſiſtance. And though he was conti- 
nually laying out vaſt ſums in Churches, and public 
buildings, and Charities of different kinds, he often 
uſed to lament in private with his friends, that he » 
had not done half fo much for the glory of God as 
he ought in duty and gratitude to his Divine Pro- 
vidence, when he conſidered the Bleſſings he had 
beſtowed upon him. He was of the middle Stature, 
his complexion rather ſwarthy and inclining to the 
Olive, but of a reſpectable preſence ; not very learn- 
ed, but naturally eloquent, and exceeding ſagacious ; 
compaſſionate to the poor, always ready to do any 
ood office to his friends, inſtructive in converſation, 
deliberate in Council, active in execution, in his re- 
wlies and obſervations keen and ſolid, as appears from 
the following 1 5 
Not long after Rinaldo degli Albizi was baniſhed, 
he ſent Coſimo word * that the Hen was hatching,” 
to which he returned for anſwer, „that ſhe would 
have but a bad hatching time of it, ſo far from her 
neſt.” And when ſome others of the Exiles gave 
him to underſtand “ that they were not afleep;” he 
replied «© that he could eaſily believe that, for he _ 
thought he had ſpoiled their ſleeping.” At the tine 
that Pius II. was exciting the Chriſtian Princes to a 
_ Cruſade againſt the Turk, he ſaid, that his Holi- 
neſs ſurely could not be ſo old, as it was reported; 
for he had engaged in an enterprize that required the 
vigour of a young man.” When the Venetians and 
King Alphonſo ſent Ambaſſadors to Florence to 
make complaints of the behaviour of that Republic 
towards them, he uncovered his head, and aſked 
them what colour his hair was of, and when they 
„„ N ſaid 
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in the years 1561 and 1570. 
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ſaid White; he replied, „it would not be long, he 
hoped, before the heads of their Senators were of 
the ſame colour.” Not many hours before his death, 
his wife aſking him ** why he kept his eyes ſhut,” 
he told her it was to accuſtom them to it.” After 
he returned from exile, ſome of the Citizens re- 


monſtrating, that the Republic would be exceed- 


ingly weakened and God offended by the expuiſion 
of ſo many good and pious men as he was ſendin 
into baniſhment, he ſaid it would be better for the 


Republic to be weakened than utterly ruined ; that 


two or three yards of fine cloth made many a one 
look like a good man: and that States were not to 
be governed or maintained only by counting a ſtring 


of beads, or mumbling over a few Pater noſters :” 
which laſt expreſſions gave many occaſion to calum- 


niate him as a man that loved himſelf better than his 
Country, and had more regard for this World than 


the next. Many other of his ſayings not unworthy of 


remembrance might be recited, but we ſhall omit. 
them as not altogether neceſſary here, Bl 
He was likewiſe a great patron and benefactor to 
learned men, and firſt brought * Argiropolo to Flo- 
rence (a Grecian by birth, and the greateſt Scholar of 
his age) to inſtru the youth of Florence in the 
Greek tongue, and other uſeful erudition. He was 
at the expence of maintaining + Marſilio Ficino, the 
reſtorer of the Platonic Philoſophy, ſolely at his own 


charges; and had ſo great an eſteem for him, that 
he gave him a houſe and eſtate near his ſeat at Careg- 


gio, that he might purſue his ſtudies there with more 
convenience, and entertain him with his converſation 


* More generally called Argirophilus. Coſimo made him Precep- 


tor to his Son and nephew. He dedicated his works to the Medicean 
family, viz. his Tranſlation of Ariftotle's ethics and phyſics ; his 


own book De Regno. Conſolatio ad Iinperatorem Conftantinopolita- 
num, Monodia, &c. Paulus Jovius in Elog. cap. xxvii. Voſſ. de Hiſt, 
Græc. I. iv. cap. xix. | | | | 

+ He tranſlated the works of Plato, and ſeveral other conſiderable 


authors, who wrote in defence of that philoſophy, as Plotinus, Iam- 


blicus, Proclus, &c. His works were printed in two vols. fol, at Baſil, 
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at leiſure hours. So that his prudence,. his benefi- 
cence, his great riches, and good fortune, made him 


not only beloved and reſpected by his Fellow-citizens, 


but wonderfully courted and careſſed by the Princes 
of Italy, and indeed of all Europe; and laid the 
foundation of that grandeur which enabled his poſte- 
rity to follow his noble example, to accumulate ſtill 
greater riches, and to extend their influence and au- 


thority to a much higher degree both in their own 


City and Country, and all over the Chriſtian World *. 
Nevertheleſs, in the Jaſt years of his life, he met 
with ſome piercing afflictions : for he had the miſ- 
fortune to ſee his eldeſt ſon Giovanni die before him, 
who was a young man, of whom he had conceived 


the greateſt hopes; and left Pietro in ſo infirm and 


languiſhing a ſtate of health, thac it was not poſſible 
he ſhould attend with ſuch a degree of application as 
was neceſſary either to the public, or even his own 
domeſtic affairs. So that after the death of the for- 


mer, he often uſed to be carried through the different 


apartments of his houſe, and would ſometimes ſay 
with a ſigh, © Alas! this is too large a dwelling for 
fo ſmall a family!” It ſeemed likewiſe to give him 
much concern, that he had not made a more conſi— 
derable addition to the Florentine dominions; and he 
cauld not help regretting the confidence he had put 
ia Count Sforza, when he found at laſt he had been 
10 baſely deceived by him: for whilft the latter was 
only Count Sforza, and ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance 
and fupport, he promited him, that, whenever he 
made himſelf maſter of Milan, he would reduce 
Lucca for the Florentines : but that Prince, on the 
contrary, ungratefully forgot his former obligations, 
and altered his reſolution with the change of his for- 


tune; for when he had thoroughly eſtabliſhed him- 


felf in the Duchy of Milan, he reſolved, if poſſible, 
ro enjoy that in peace, which he had gained by dint 
of arms, and after ſo many broils and diſtractions; 


* Particularly Leo X. and Clement VII. who were both deſcendan;s 
cf Coſimo, and very powerful Pontifs, | 
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Book Vit. THE HISTORY 15 
nor did he afterwards trouble himſelf either about 
Coſimo, or any other perſon or State with whom he had 


entered into alliance or engagements, nor interfere in 


any war, but what was merely neceſſary for his own de- 
defence, and the preſervation of his territories, This 
gave Coſimo much uneaſineſs, when he reflected how 
much pains and treaſure he had unworthily beſtowed 
to aggrandize ſo periidious and unthankful a man. 
He perceived likewiſe, that his age and infirmities 
would no longer ſuffer him to attend to the manage- 
ment of the Commonwealth, or his own particular 


affairs with his former circumſpection and aſſiduity; 
and he ſaw both one and the other beginning to de- 


eline; the State going to wreck by the rapacity and 
diſſenſions of the Citizens, and his fortune being im- 
paired by the neglect or miſconduct of his agents 
and ſons. Theſe circumſtances embittered the laſt 
days of his life, and made him ſpend them in dif- 
quietude. Yet he died full of glory, and with the 


higheſt reputation. After his death, all the States 


and Princes of Chriftendom ſent compliments of con- 
dolence to his fon Pietro; and his corpſe was at- 
tended with very great folemnity to the Church of 
St. Lorenzo, by the whole City, where he was in- 
terred ; and afterwards had this inſcription engraved 


on his tomb, by a public decree; THE FATHER OF 


His COUNTRY. 
If in drawing the character of Cofimo, I have ra- 
ther ſeemed to imitate thoſe who write panegyrics 


upon Princes, than the general manner of Hiſtorians, 32 
it ought not to be wondered at; for as he was a per- 


ſonage of ſuch rare and excellent qualities as had 
feldom or indeed never been ſeen before in our City, 
I thought myſelf obliged to do this juſtice to his 


Morn. TT 
Whilſt the affairs of Florence and of Italy in ge- 


neral were circumftanced in the manner we haye 
above related, Lewis XI. King ot France was em- 
broiled in a troubleſome war which his Barons had 


taiſed againſt him, at the inſtigation of Francis 


Vol. th -- .. 8 Duke 


children when they 
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Duke of Bretagne and Charles Duke of Burgun- 
dy“; which lay ſo heavy upon him that he could 

ive no further aſſiſtance to John Duke of Anjou, in 
Fin deſigns upon Genoa and the Kingdom of Naples, 
On the contrary, as he found he had not only oc- 
caſion for all his own forces but the ſuccour of others, 
he withdrew thoſe that were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Sa- 


vona + and gave it up to Sforza Duke of Milan; ac- 


quainting him at the ſame time, that if he had a 
mind to make himſelf maſter of Genoa, he was at 
liberty to proſecute any deſign of that kind, as he 
had given it up himſelf. Sforza therefore preſently 
undertook the reduction of that City, and ſucceeded 
in it without much difficulty, by the favour of the 


Adorni and the reputation which the friendſhip of 


the King of France had given him: in return for 


which, he ſent his Majeſty a ſupply of fifteen hun- 
dred horſe into France, under the command of his 
By theſe means Ferdinand of 


eldeſt Son Galeazzo. 
Arragon became King of Naples, and Count Sforza 


Duke of Milan and Lord of Genoa; and having 
contracted family alliances together, they began to 
take all proper meaſures to eſtabliſh themſelves in 


their governments; that ſo they might enjoy them in 
tranquillity whilſt they lived, and ſecure them to their 
died. 11 

For this purpoſe it was judged neceſſary that the 


King ſhould in the firſt place make fure of ſuch of 


the Nobility as had taken part with John of Anjou 
againſt him in the late wars; and that the Duke of 
Milan ſhould endeavour totally to ſuppreſs the Brac- 


* The war for the public Good, as it was called by thoſe that were 
the occaſion of it, thongh they had no other view in it than to gra- 
tify their own private intereſt and ambition. x _ 


+ Savona, or Sana, as the inhabitants affect to call it, is about ff. 


teen miles weſt from Genoa, and, next to the metropolis, is the moſt 


conſiderable City in the Genoeſe dominions. It ſeems as if it had 


formerly made a much more conſiderable figure than it does at pre- 


ſent, as there was a very commodious port there, which the Republic 


has ſuffered to be ſpoiled, left the Commerce of Genoa ſhould be im- 


paired by it, and it is now ſo choaked up, that a barge of any con- 


ſiderable burden can hardly come into it. | 
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Book VII. GF FLORENCE. ig 
teſcan ſoldiery who were naturally enemies to his 
name and family, and began at that time to grow 
into great reputation again under the conduct of 
Giacopo Piccinino. For as Giacopo was one of the 
moſt able and experienced commanders in Italy and 
had no territory of his own; it behoved all thoſe that 
had, to keep a watchful eye over him; and eſpe- 
cially the Duke of Milan, who judging of others by 
his own conduct, thought he ſhould A kits be able 
to maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of the dominions he 
had uſurped, nor to leave them to his poſterity at his 


Geath, if Piccinino lived. The King therefore made 


uſe of every artifice to reconcile his Novility to him, 
in which he at laft ſucceeded : for they ſaw that, if 


they continued in arms againſt their Sovereign, they 


muſt inevitably be ruined; but it they came to an 
accommodation with him, or ſubmitted to his mercy, 
they might perhaps obtain a pardon: and as it is na- 


| tural for all men rather to truſt to poſſibilities than 


run into certain deſtruction, Princes on ſuch occa- 
fions, have it in their power to cruſh their helpleſs 
enemies with eaſe and ſecurity, after they have de- 
coyed them into the net with fair promiſes. Theſe 
Noblemen accordingly, ſeeing their ruin unavoidable 


if they carried on the war, and relying upon the 
King's word, thought it the beſt w ay to make their 


ſubmiſſion to him, which they did immediately; but 
were afterwards all put to death at different times 
upon one pretence or other, Giacopo Piccinino, who 


then lay with his forces at Solmona, was not a little 


alarmed at theſe proceedings, and to avoid the ſame 
fate, endeavoured by the mediation of his friends, 


to make his peace with Duke Sforza: upon which, 


the Duke offering him honourable terms, he reſolved 
to accept them, and taking only an hundred horſe 


with him, he went to wait upon him at Milan. Gia- 
copo and his brother had carried arms a long time 
under their father, firſt in the fervice of Duke Phi- 


lip, and afterwards of the Milaneſe, ſo that he had 


many friends and a pretty good intereſt in that City, 


1 which 
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which was till increaſed by the circumſtances of the 
times: for the proſperity and preſent power of the 
Sforzeſcan party had excited much envy ; whilſt, on 
the contrary, the low ebb of Giacopo's affairs and 
his long abſence, had not only moved the compaſſion 
of the Citizens there, but made them earneſtly deſire 
to ſee him again amongſt them. This plainly ap- 
peared at his arrival; for there were few of the No- 
bility who did not go out to meet him ; the Streets 
through which he paſſed were crowded with people "2 
that longed for a fight of him; and nothing was to 'T 
be heard all over the City but acclamations and good 
wiſhes for his proſperity and that of his family. IJ heſe 
honours however, only haſtened his ruin; for they | 
ſtill increaſed the Duke's jealouſy, and confirmed 4 
him in his relolution to get rid of him by ſome means | 
or other: but to do it the more covertly, he or- 
dered that Piccinino's marriage with Druſiana, his 
natural daughter, (to whom he had long been eſpouſed) 
ſhould now be conſummated. After which King 
Ferdinand (as had been privately concerted be- 
twixt them) invited him into his ſervice, and not 
only made him Commander in chief of all his forces, 
but advanced him the ſum of one hundred thouſand | 
| Florins for their ſubſiſtence, In conſequence of this A 
appointment, Giacopo, with an Ambaſſador from 2 
ſ | the Duke and his Lady Druſtana, ſet out for Naples, 
Ii, | where he was received with very great honour, and 
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entertained for many days with all forts of feſtivit y 
and rejoycings. But not long after, having aſked 
the King's leave to go to Solmona where his troops 
lay, his Majeſty invited him and his Son to dine 
with him in the Caſtle before he went; where, after 
dinner was over, he cauſed him to be made a pri- 
ſoner, and afterwards put to death“. For ſuch was 


This perfidious and execrable breach of hoſpitality is thus repre- 
ſented by Paulus Jovius. “ Fuere qui ei (Franciſco Sfortiæ) inex- 
orabilis odii notam inurerent, quod perſequendæ Braccianæ factionis 
nunquam oblitus, Jacobum Piccinini filium ſummæ ſpei ducem, ſub = 
quo Bracciana arma refloreſcere poſſe viderentur, nequaquam ſincerà 7 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE, 21 
the mean jealouſy which the Italian Princes then en— 
tertained of any one that was poſſeſſed of thoſe vir- 
tues which they were conſcious they had not to boaſt 
of themielves, that they ſtood in awe of them, and 
took all methods to ſuppreſs them as enemies : ſo that 
every ipark of honour and bravery being in a man- 
ner extinguiſhed, the whole Country became ex- 
poſed to thoſe calamities with which it was ſoon after 


vilited, and indeed almoſt deſolated &. 


In the mean time Pius II. having ſettled his affairs 
in Romagna, and ſeeing a general peace now eſtab- 
liſned, thought it a proper juncture to excite the 


Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk; and for that pur- 


pole began to take ſuch meaſures as his predeceſſors 
had done before : in which all the Princes of Europe 
engaged to turniſh him with ſupplies, either of mo— 
ney or men: Matthias King of Hungary + and 


fide in generum aſciverit; ſcilicet ut eo vinculo pignoreque deceptum 
ad teterrimam necem Ferdinando Neapolitano regi proderet. Ab eo 
enim rege contra fidem, refricata veterum offenſionum memoria, vir 
impiger in carcere per Æthiopem ſervum averſa ſecuri mactatus eſt, 
ſingulari quidem cum infamia tantorum principium, qui vindictæ li- 
bidinem ſacro- ſanctæ fidei & holpitalis menſz religion: prætuliſſent.“ 
Elog. vivorum bellica virtute illuttrium. lib. iii. RR 

* One of the Citizens of Athens, who gave his vote for the ba- 
niſhment of Ariſtides, frankly told him, when he was aſked his reaſon 
for ſo doing, that he did not know Ariftides, but that he did not 


like him, becauſe he had taken ſo much pains to be ſurnamed the 


Juſt.“ Cornelius Nep. in vit.-Ariſtidis. A great many people are of 
this man's way of thinking (ſays Mr. Bayle) though they don't care 
to ſpeak their minds ſo freely. Every thing that excels, diſpleaſes 
them; they ſhew a more juſt regard tor ſuch virtue as is very com- 
mon, than for conſpicuous and remarkable merit; which they think 
eclipſes their own, if they have any, and makes them of ſmall ac- 
count. But ſuch is human nature in all ages! A 

+ Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary and Bohemia, and ſon to 
John Huniades. His courage acquired him the name of Great. He 
was not only remarkable tor his valour, and the exploits he per- 


| formed againſt the Turks, but for his great knowledge in foreign 


languages, as he could ſpeak all the languages in Europe, except the 
Greek and Turkiſh. He was a great Patron of learning, and col- 


lected a noble library at Buda, which he inriched with the moſt cu» 


rions books, and rareſt manuſcripts. Antonius Theobaldus made 
the following epitaph upon him, mentioned by Paulus Jovius, in his 
Elogies : | | 

&« Corvint brevis hc urna eſt, quam magna fatentur 

Facta fuiſſe Deum, fata fuiſſe hominem.“ 


C3 Charles 
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 kimſelf,” 
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Charles Duke of burgundy * in particular, promiſed 
to aſſiſt in perſon, and therefore were appointed Ge- 
nerals to conduct the expedition by his Holineſs, 
who was fo ſanguine in the matter, that he left Rome 
and went to Ancona where all the troops were to 
rendezvous, and the Venetians were to ſend ſhips to 
tranſport them into Sclavonia. 
Pope's arrival at that place, there was ſuch a con- 


fluence of people from every quarter, that they pre- 


ſently deyoured all the proviſions that were in the 


City, or could poſſibly be procured in the adjacent 


Country ; ſo that the multitude was almoſt famiſhed, 
Beſides which, there was no money to pay the forces, 
nor weapons to arm them; and neither Matthias af 


Hungary, nor Charles of Burgundy came to the ren- 
dezvous ; the Venetians indeed ſent a few gallies 
thither, but more out of oſtentation and to ſave ap- 


pearances, than with any deſign to tranſport the Cru- 
jaders. 


which, the whole army diſbanded, and every man re- 
turned to his reſpective home f. 

his Pontif dying in the year 1465, Paul II. a Ve- 
netian by birth, was elected i in his room . And the 


* He was reckoned one of the moſt warlike Princes of his age, and 
an inveterate enemy to Lewis XI. of France, with whom he was almoſt 
continually at war. 
| + We have ſeen, ſays Venere in his General Hiſtory of Europe, 
vol. ii. p. 8. how the Cruſades diſpeopled and impoveriſhed Europe, 
before the fourteenth Century. Aſcending from theſe Cruſades to the 
times which ſucceeded the death of Charlemain, we find the ſame 
ſcenes of miſery, with a itil] greater degree of barbar1ſm, The com- 
pariſon betwixt thoſe times and our own, ought to make us ſenſible 
ot our happine(s, notwithſtanding that almolt invincible proneneſs 


in buman nature to commend the paſt in preference to the preſent | 


times. 

Peter Barbo, Cardinal of st. Mark, Son of Nicholas Barbo, a 
noble Venetian, and nephew to Pope Fugenius IV. Moit ers 
ſpeak very indifferently of this Pontif, Be is accuſed of being privy to 
the death of Giacopo Piccinino, who was jo baſely murdered by Ferdi— 
nand, King of Naples. As he was extremely ignorant and wicked 
be hated learning, and cruelly per ecuted all learned and 
poneſt men, whom he uled to brand with the name of Kereticks and 


next 


But ſoon after the 


This diſappointment had ſuch an effect upon 
the Pope, who was likewiſe almoſt worn out with 
age and jofirmities, that he fell ſick and died. After 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE, 27 
next year Franciſco Sforza, Duke of Milan likewit® 


died &, after he had been in poſſeſſion of that Duke- 
dom fixteen years, and was {ucceeded in his domi— 


nions by his Son Galeazzo: an event that not only 


added fewel to the animoſities that were rekindling 
in Florence, but occaſioned them to burſt out the 
ſooner into a flame. For after the death of Coſimo, 
his Son Pietro de' Medici being left heir to his riches 
and authority, thought proper to attach himſelf to 
Diotiſalvi Neroni, a man of very great power and 
reputation in the City, and of whom Colimo had ſo 


Traitors, and adviſed the Romans not to let their children purſue the 
ſtudy of letters; telling them it was ſufficient if they could read 


and write, Platina in particular, and one Milverton, an Engliſh- 


man, who was a Provincial of the Carmelites, were very ill uſed by 


| him, He was ſaid to be guilty of Simony, and all other wicked 


means, by which he could raiſe money. Du Pleſſis Mornai, in his 
Myitere d' iniquite, quotes this Epigram upon him from Janus Pan- 
nonldus: 85 
Pontificis Pauli teftes ne Roma requiras, 
Filia quam genuit, ſat docet eſſe marem. 
Sanctum non poſſum, Patrem te» dicere poſſum, 
Cum video natam Paule ſecunde tuam. 


* His father was a peaſant, but by a ſtrange ſeries of good fortune 
and long ſervice, became one of the moſt renowned Generals of his 
time. He was drowned in paſſing the river Aterno, to relieve the_ 
City of Aquila, which was at that time beſieged by the troops of 
Alphonſo, King of Arragon, under the command of Braccio his 
rival. Monſieur Varillas, in his hiſtory of Lewis XI. hv. ii. ſays, 
that no uſurper ever made a better ſovereign. He had indeed many 
good qualities, and though he had never applied himſelf to ſtudy, he 
was very eloquent, and a friend to literature. John Simoneta wrote 
his Life, in thirty one books, which was printed at Milan, in the year 
7479. Paulus Jovius in Elog. virorum bellica virtute illuſtrium, lib. iii. 
ſpeaks of him thus: In hunc hominem, prace, invictuin corporis 
atque animi robur, ſumma etiam dona, que trim poterant, natura 
contulerat; perionz ſcilicet dignitatem, os probum, & in omni con- 
greſſu aſpectum fine luperbia ſuis pariter atque hoſtibus venerabilem; 
fic ut cuncti in eo ſæpius concionante facundium abſoluto oratori 
parem admirarentur, eoque plenius quod nulias attigiſſet literas; & 


nihilo ſecius in omni civili militarique negotig efficacis prudentiæ di- 


vinique pene judicii vim expeditam & incredibilem afferret. Sed li- 
terarum decus, quum ſeſe ejus expertem ingemno pudore ſæpe dolens 
fateretur, liberaliſſime tuebatur. Juſtæ ſquidem & veræ laudis, que 
viventi ornamento eſſet, et tranſiret ad poſteros, erat gvidiſſimus. A 
Johanne Simoneta namque infigni hiſtorice, & a Philelpho poeta per- 
celebri res ſuas bello paceque gettas perſcribi gelebrarique jubebat, 
ſicuti etiam patris vitam Leodorix Cribellus ejus juſlu antea perſerip- 
ſerat.” The animoſity, however, with which he laboured to exter- 
minate the whole Bracceſcan faction, was judged to be too impla- 


cable; and the part he was ſuppoſed to act in the death of Giacopo 


Piccinino, will be an eternal blot upon his memory, „ 


C4 great 
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great an opinion, that upon his death-bed he gave 
Pietro a ſtrict charge to conſult him, and to be guided 
entirely by his advice in every thing that related ei- 

ther to the management of his own eſtate, or the ad- 
miniſtration of the public. In conſequence of this 
command, Pietro ſent for him ; and having told him 
how great a confidence his father had repoſed in him, 
he added, that as he had always obeyed him in every 
thing whilſt alive, he was likewiſe deſirous to follow 
his directions now he was dead; and therefore hoped 
he would aſſiſt him both in conducting his private 
concerns, and the government of the City: for which 
purpoſe, he would, in the .firſt place, cauſe all his 
father's writings and accounts to be put into his hands 
that ſo when he was acquainted with his circumſtances, 
he might be the better able to adviſe him in what 
manner to conduct himſelf. Diotiſalvi, on the other 
hand, promiſed to ſerve him faithfully and to the ut- 
moſt of his power upon all occaſions. But when 
they came to examine Coſimo's books, they found his 
affairs in very great confuſion. Diotiſalvi therefore, who 
was more influenced by motives of (ſelf-intereſt and 

| ambition, than either by the friendſhip he had pro- 

| feſſed for Pietro, or the remembrance of the obliga- 

| tions he lay under to his father, thinking he had now 

| _ a fair opportunity of rufning that reputation and au- 

' thority which Coſimo in a manner left him heir to, 

| gave him a piece of advice, which, to all appearance 

indeed, ſeemed both equitable. and neceſſary, bur ul- 

il timately tended to his deſtruction. He repreſented 

| to him in how great diſorder his affairs were at that 
| 

| 
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that time, and what large ſums of money he would 
have immediate occaſion for, if he intended to ſup- 
port his family intereſt, and the reputation they had 4 
acquired of opulcnce and power in the Common- 3 
40 wealth; and that there couſd be no relief or expedi- 3 
[lf ent ſo proper as to call in the debts that were owing 
14 to him both from foreigners and his Fellow. citizens: 
WI for Coſimo, as we haye ſaid before, out of his natural 
1 mer generoſity, and in order to eſtabliſh an influence at home I 
Ui. | and Nin friends abroad, had always been ſo ready ta 
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open his purſe to every one who ſtood in need of his 
alliſtance, that thoſe debts aroſe to a prodigious 
amount *. To this propoſal, which ſeemed bur juſt and 


reaſonable, Pietro very willingly conſented ; and, like 
an honeſt man, reſolved to make uſe of his own ſub- 


ſtance only in that emergency. But he had hardly 
called upon two or three of his creditors before the 
whole City was in an uproar; every one upbraiding 
him with avarice and ingratitude, and loading him 
with all manner of reproaches and ignominious names; 
as if he had been come to plunder them of their own 
property, inſtead of demanding the payment of a 
lawful debt. ST Ag | 
Diotiſalvi ſeeing the general reſentment which his 
counſel had excited againſt Pietro, immediately turn- 
ed his back upon him and entered into a combination 
with Luca Pitti, Agnolo Acciaivoli, and Niccolo So- 


derini, to deprive him of all power and authority in 


the State. The end they all had in view was the 
ſame; but their motives to purſue it very different. 
Pitti was amvitious to ſucceed Coſimo de' Medici in 


the government of the Republic; and became ſo great 


after his death, that he diſdained the thoughts of 
ſtooping to Pietro, Diotiſalvi, who knew that Pitti 
was not equal to ſo great a charge, thought that if 
they could by any means get rid of Pietro, the chief 


power mult, of neceſſity, in a ſhort time, devolve 


upon him. Soderini was deſirous that the City ſhould 
enjoy more liberty and be governed by the proper 
Magiſtrates, as it uſed to be in former times. But 
Acciaivoli had a particular quarrel with 'the family of 
Medici upon the following account: His Son Ra- 

hael had ſome time before married Aleſſandra de? 
Bardi, with whom he had an immenſe fortune, This 
Lady was very ill treated, both by her huſband and 
father, either from ſome miſbehaviour of her own, 
or their moroſeneſs and ill nature: upon which, Lo- 


Voltaire, ſpeaking of the Medici, in his General Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, vol. ii. p. 97. ſays, © Never was there a family in the Univerſe, 


that attained to power by ſo juſt a title; that is, by virtue and be- 


neficence. 
re nzo 
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renzo d' Liarione, one of her relations, pitying her 
condition, came one night with ſeveral armed men, 
and took her by force out of Agnolo's houſe. Of 
this outrage the Acciaivoli making heavy complalnts, 
the matter was referred to Coſimo; who adjudged 
that the young Lady's fortune ſhould be returned, 


and afterwards it ſhould be left to her choice whether 


ſhe would go back again to her huſband or not. But 
Agnolo thinking Colimo had not uſed him well in 
this award, and not. being able to revenge himſelf 
upon the father, was now determined to do it upon 
the Son, FO rr . 

However, notwithſtanding their views were fo dif- 
ferent, they all availed themſelves of the ſame pre- 
text, and ſaid, they neither delired nor aimed at any 
thing further than thar the Republic might be go- 
verned by lawful Magiſtrates, and not by a little Junto 
of particular perſons. The failure of ſeveral Mer- 
chants about that time, ſtill increaſed the clamour 
that was raiſed againſt Pietro, and gave the people 
freſh occaſion to reviie him; for they made no fcru- 
ple of imputing the blame to him, and ſaid that the 
tudden and unexpected calling in of his money had 


been the occafion of thoſe bankruptcies, to the great 


loſs and diſcredit of the Merchants in particular, and 


the prejudice of the whole City. Beſides all which, 


as he was going to marry Lorenzo, his eldeſt Son, 
to Clarice degli Urſini, every body took occaſion 
from thence to calumniate him; publicly declaring 
that ſince he could not think any match in Florence 
good enough for his Son, it was plain he did not re- 
gard them any longer in the light of Fellow-citizens, 
but was taking his meaſures to make himſelf their 
Sovereign; for it was certain, they ſaid, that a man 
who thought them all ſo much his inferiors as to diſ- 
dain any alliance with them, muſt look upon them as 
fit for nothing but to be his ſlaves; and therefore 
he could not reaſonably expect they ſhould any longer 
be his friends. From ſuch a temper in the people, 
theſe Ringleaders of Sedition promiſed themſelves 
certain ſucceſs; eſpecially as the greater part of the 
2 CE gets. Fes ii 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE. 27 
Citizens were ſo bewitched with the name of Liberty, 
which they had made uſe of to varniſh over their pri- 
vate deligns, that they cheerfully liſted under their 
banners. | 

But whilſt theſe ill humours were fermenting, there 
were ſome, who out of a real love for their Country, 
and abhorrence of civil diſcords, refolved to try if 
they could not palliate them, for a while at leaſt, by 
turning the attenticn of the people upon ſome more 
entertaining object; conſidering that an idle popu- 
lace is generally made uſe of as a tool to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſuch as attempt any innovation or change 
of government, To employ them, therefore, in 
ſuch a manner, as might belt divert their thoughts, 
and prevent them from entering into cabals and con- 
ſpiracies againſt the government, and, at the ſame 
time, to conſole them in ſome meaſure after their 
mourning for the lots of Coſimo, who had now been 
dead a year, theſe Citizens thought it would be no 
bad expedient to revive the public ſpectacles, with 
which the people uſed to be entertained. - For this 
purpoſe, they appointed two ſeaſons of holidays; in 


one of which, an hiſtorical Drama was exhibited 


upon the ſtage, repreſenting the coming of the three 
Magi from the Eaſt, by the guidance of a Star to the 
place of our Saviour's nativity *; and this was done 


* Holland (ſays the honourable Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 23.) zftirms, that our King Ed- 
ward VI. compoſed a moſt elegant Comedy, the title of which was, 


The Whore of Babylon. As elegant as it is ſaid to have been, I 


queſtion whether it ſurpaſſed the other buffooneries which engrofled 
the theatres of Europe in that and the preceding Century. All the 
ſubjects were religious, all the conduct farcical. Biſhop Bale is ſaid 
to have compoſed above twenty of theſe ridiculons interludes. | 
It has never fallen in my way to ſee King Edward's elegant Comedy, 
nor have I ever met with any of thoſe ſaid to be written by Biſhop 
Bale, commonly called Biliotus Balæus, from his atrabilaire manner 
of writing, eſpecially againſt the Papiſts. There is a fragment of a 
book, called Les pois pilez, which may ſerve to ſhew the manner of 
their Dialogue, and what ſort of perſons they brought upon the Stage 
in thoſe times. It is to be met with in Daſſouci's Avantures d' Italie, 

320. Our Saviour and St. Matthew are there reprelented as taking 
op of each other in this wie; | 0 * 


wich 
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with ſo much pomp and magnificence, that the whole 
City was entirely taken up for ſeveral months in the 
performance, and making preparations for it. In the 
other, a grand Tournament was held, in which the 
young Gentlemen of the City challenged the moſt 
gallant Knights in Italy: and Lorenzo de' Medici, 
who was eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed Cavalier in 
Florence, eaſily carried away the prize from all 
others; not by popular favour, but by mere dint of 
merit and bravery. But as ſoon as theſe entertain- 
ments were over, the Citizens returned to their for- 
mer machinations, and every one ſeemed to purſue 
his deſigns with more ardour and application than be- 
fore; from whence aroſe great troubles and diviſions, 
which were ſtill much enflamed by two circum- 
ſtances : one was, the expiration of the authority of 
the Balia; and the other, the death of Franciſco 
Sforza, late Duke of Milan. Upon which event, 
Galeazzo, the new Duke, ſent ambaſſadors to Flo- 
' rence, to confirm the treaty of alliance that had been 
concluded betwixt his Father and the Republic ; one 
article of which was, that the Florentines ſhould pay 
that Prince a certain yearly ſubſidy. The principal 
of Pietro's enemies, therefore, took the opportunity 
which this demand furniſhed them with, of publicly 
oppoſing him in the Council, and refuſed to comply 
with it; alledging, that the contract was made with 


C. Adieu Matthieu. 
M. Adieu Dieu. 5 
C. Prens ta lance & ton epieu, 
Et t' en vas en Galilee, | 
M. Prendrai je auſſi mon epee ? 
C. Et quoy non? | 
| M. Adieu donc.—_. TL | 
C. Adieu Matthew. M. God be with thee God. C. Take thy 
Lance and get away into Galilee. M. Shall I take my Sword too? 
C. And why not? M. Adieu then. | 

If it be poſſible that any thing can be ridiculous, and horrible at 
the ſame time, is not this ſo in the higheſt degree ? - 

But there are many more ſpecimens of this ſtamp, too long to be 
inſerted here, which the reader may meet with, if he pleaſes, in ſome 
curious remarks upon the article LEwis.CHOQUET, in the General 

Dictionary, vol. iv. p. 322. & ſeq. where there is a long account of 
this ſort of Entertainments. e 125 
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Franciſco, and not with Galeazzo; and that of con- 
ſequence it became void by his death: that there 
was no occaſion to renew it, ſince Galeazzo was not a 
man of ſuch weight and fignificance as his father 
had been, and therefore they could not expect any 
great matter of advantage from an alliance with him 
ſo that as they had reaped bur little from one, they 
might look for ſtill leſs from the other: and that ſuch 
perſons as advited and promoted a continuation of 
that penſion, merely to ſupport themſelves in their 
own power and authority, were enemies to the wel- 
fare and liberties of their Country, Pietro, on the 
other hand, reprelented, that it would be very im- 
prudent to break ſo neceſſary an alliance through ill- 
timed parſimony; and that nothing could conduce 
more to the advantage of their Republic, and the 
welfare of all Italy, than to continue in league with 
the Duke: for when the Venetians ſaw them ſo ſtrictl 

united together, they could not flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of ever becoming Maſters of his Dax 
minions, either by counterfeit friendſhip, or open 


war: but as ſoon as they found that the alliance be- 


twixt them was diſſolved, they would immediately 
fall upon him; and as he was but a young man, 


hardly ſettled in his State, and without friends, they 


would certainly find means to accompliſh their ends, 


Either by fraud or force; in which caſe, the ruin of 


Florence would be inevitable, 8 
But theſe remonſtrances had no effect, and the 
ſpirit of faction beginning to ſhew itſelf more and 


more plainly every hour, the partiſans on both ſides 
had frequent meetings, at different places, in the 


night-time; the friends of the Medici aſſembling 
chiefly in a ſtreet, called the Crocetta, and their ene- 


mies in la Pieta; the latter of whom being deter- 


mined upon Pietro's ruin, had now drawn numbers 
of the Citizens to embark in their deſign. At one 
of theſe meetings, they had a conſultation how to re- 


gulate their future proceedings; and though they all 


agreed, that it was neceſſary to lower the power of 
: the 
6 


4 THE HISTORY Hook vf, 
the Medici, yet they were divided concerning the 
means of effecting it. Thoſe that were the moſt mo- 
derate of them, propoſed, that ſince the authority of 


the Balia was expired, they ſhould exert their utmoſt 
to have it renewed : for as the government of the 


City would then of courſe revert to the Councils and 


ordinafy Magiſtrates, Pietro muſt ſoon loſe his repu- 
tation and influence in the State, and conſequently his 


credit in mercantile affairs; ſince he was then in ſuch | 


circumſtances, that if he was prevented from making 


uſe of the public money for his ſupport in that exi- 


gency, he maſt certainly be undone: and if that 


could be once effected, they would have no further 


occaſion to ſtand in any awe of his perſon, but might 
recover their liberties without having recourſe to ba- 
niſhments and executions; an event much to be wiſh- 
ed for by all good Citizens. But if they proceeded 
to violent meaſures, their ſucceſs would be very doubt- 
ful; for it was much ſafer to let a man fall of him- 
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k, than to attempt to puſh him down, which would 3 


only increaſe the number of his ſupporters. Beſides, 
if no extraordinary ſteps were taken to alarm him, 


very likely he might not think of arming or ſtrength- 
ening his party with alliances; and if he did make 
ſuch an attempt, it would only be hurting himſelf,” 


and railing ſuch jealouſies and ſuſpicions in every one 
elſe, as would ſerve to haſten and facilitate his ruin. 


But others protcited againſt theſe delays, and ſaid, that 


time was more likely to be a friend to him than to 
them : that if they contented themſelves with proceed- 


ing in ſo cold and dilatory a manner, Pietro would 


ſecure himſelf, and they ſhould infallibly be ruined: 


for if even the Magiſtrates that were his enemies, ſuf- 
fered him to enjoy the government of the City in 


quiet, they might well expect that his friends would 
neglect no endeavours to make him in a manner ab- 
ſolute Lord over it, to the utter deſtruction of his 


adverſaries, as had been the caſe in the year 1458. 


Thar if others gave different advice from motives of 
goodneſs and moderation, this was dictated by com- 


mon 
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mon prudence, and the principles of ſelf- preſervation. 
That the preſent was their only time, to get rid of 
his family, whilſt the reſentment of the people ran 
ſo high againſt him. That they ought to arm them- 
felves at home, and take the marquis of Ferrara, with 
ſome of his forces, into their pay; that ſo they might 


not be cruſhed on a ſudden, but ready prepared, when 


a Signiory was drawn, which they couid depend up- 


on, to riſe and provide effectually for their own ſecu- 
rity. It was agreed, therefore, at laſt, to wait for a 


new Signiory, and then to take their meaſures accord- 


* 


Amongſt the conſpirators, there was one Niccolo 


Fedini, who had been Chairman or Preſident at ſeve- 


ral of their conſultations. This man being tempted 
with the hopes of a greater and more certain reward, 
went and diſcovered the particulars of thele proceed- 
ings to Pietro, and gave him an exact liſt of thoſe 
that had ſubſcribed to them. Pietro was aſtoniſhed 
at the number and quality of his enemies; and at the 
advice of his friends, reſolved to engage ſuch as he 


thought ſtill favoured his family, to ſign an inſtru- 


ment likewiſe, to ſupport him; the management of 
which, being committed to the care of fome of his 
moſt faithful Confidants, he found the minds of the 
Citizens ſo variable and inconſtant, that many of thoſe | 
very perions who had ſigned a combination againſt 


him, now Gdid the {ame in his tavour, 


In this fluctuating ſtate of affairs, the time came 


when a new Magiſtracy was to be drawn; and the of- 


fice of Gonialomer falling upon Niccolo Soderini, it 
was wonderful to ſce by what a prodigious concourſe, 
not only of the populace, but of the principal Citi— 
zens, he was attended to the Palace; in the way to 
which, they put an olive garland upon his head, to 


ſhew, that from him alone they expected the reſtora- 


tion of public tranquillity, and the liberties of their 
Country, From hence, and many other inftances, 
which might be quoted upon this occation, if it was 
neccllary, it may appear, that it is not an advantage- 
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32 OF FLORENCE. Book VII. 
ous circumſtance for a man to enter upon any em- 
ployment of importance, with too fond and partial 


an opinion in the people of his abilities; for if he 


ſucceeds, according to their moſt ſanguine wiſhes, he 
does nothing more than they depended upon; but if 


the times and circumftances of affairs are ſuch, that 


he cannot poſſibly anſwer thoſe expectations, he goes 


out of office with contempt and deriſion. 


There were two brothers of the Soderini, Niccolo 
and Tomaſo : the former was a ſpirited man, but the 


latter had the greater ſhare of prudence and under-. 
ſtanding. Tomaſo, therefore, who was firmly at- 
tached to Pietro's intereſt, and fo well acquainted 


with his brother's diſpoſition, that he knew he deſired 
nothing more than to ſee the liberty of the Common- 
wealth ſufficiently ſecured, and the government eſta- 


bliſnhed without prejudice to any one, adviſed him to 


make a new Imborſation; by which means, he might 


get the purſes filled with the names of ſuch Citizens 
as were of the ſame principles; and then he would 


be able to ſettle other matters as he thought fit, with- 
out tumult or ſedition, or injury to any particular 
perſon. Niccolo very willingly followed his brother's 
advice, as moſt agreeable to his own inclination : but 


whilſt he was vainly meditating theſe things, the term 


of his Magiſtracy elapſed ; and the chiefs of the Con- 
ſpirators, who had narrowly obſerved his dilatory 


| proceedings, and connived at them, were lo far from 
' regretting the expiration of his authority, that they 
rejoyced at it; for, at the bottom, they rather envied 
than depended upon him, and did not now deſire to 


ſee the Government eſtabliſhed upon another founda- 
tion by his means only, as they hoped that might 


ſtill be effected by the ſucceeding Gonfalonier, So 


that having formed many ſchemes, and carried none 
into execution, he went out of an Office with but lit- 
tle honour, which he had entered upon with fo great 
This manner of proceeding very much ſtrengthen- 
ad Pietro's party, as it not only confirmed his friends 
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Rook VII. OF FLORENCE. 33 
in the hopes they had conceived, but determined 


many of thoſe in his favour who before had ſtood 


neuter : and both ſides being thus pretty nearly ba- 
lanced, things continued tolerably quiet for ſeveral 
months. But his enemies perceiving that he daily 


got freſh ground of them, began to be more and 


more alarmed ; and having reconſidered the affair, it 
was reſolved to do that by force which they had not 
been able to effect by the concurrence of the Magi- 
ſtrates. For which purpole, they deſigned, in the 
firſt place, to cauſe the Marquis of Ferrara to draw 
near to the City with a body of forces, and then to 
raiſe a tumult and kill Pietro, who, at that time, lay 
ſick at Careggi: after whoſe death, they were all to 


come armed into the Piazza before the Palace, and 
g the Signiory to ſettle the Government accord- 


to their directions: for though there were ſome 
in the Palace that were not altogether at their de- 
votion, they made no doubt of awing them into com- 
pliance. Diotiſalvi Neroni therefore, in order to con- 
ceal his deſigns the better, often went to viſit Pietro, 
and amongſt other topicks of converſation, gave him 


ſuch advice, as, he ſaid, would moſt effectually con- 


duce, in his opinion, to the reunion of the City. 
But Pietro had ſufficient information of their machi- 
nations, and particularly from Domenico Martegli, 


who acquainted him, that he himſelf had been fol- 


licited to join them by Franciſco Neroni, Diotiſalvi's 
brother, and that Neroni repreſented their ſucceſs as 
certain, and the matter in a great meaſure already 
over. Upon this intelligence, Pietro reſolved to be 
before hand with them, and to take up arms firſt: in 
which, he thought he ſhould be ſufficiently juſtified 
by their practices with the Marquis of Ferrara, He 
therefore pretended to have received a letter from 


Giovanni Bentivoglio, Lord of Bologna, with ad- 


vice that the Marquis had already advanced to the 
banks of the Albo with a body of forces, and pub- 
licly gave out that he was marching to Florence, 


In conſequence of which, he immediately returned to 
Vor. II. D ee e the 
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the City, attended by a vaſt multitude of armed men; 
and, upon his arrival there, all thoſe that were of 
his party taking arms, his enemies alſo did the fame, 
but not with fo much order and readineſs as Pietro's 


followers, for one fide was fully prepared, and the 


other in a manner ſurprized. 1 
Diotiſalvi, whoſe houſe was near Pietro's, not think- 


ing himſelf ſafe at home, haſted away to the Palace, 


and exhorted the Signiory to try all means to make 
Pietro lay down his arms; and from thence, he went 
to Luca Pitti, to encourage him and keep him ſteddy 
to his friends. But the moſt active of that party 
was Niccolo Soderini, who not only took arms him- 
ſelf, but raiſed all the Plebeians in his quarter, and 
went at the head of them likewiſe to Pitti's houſe, 
whom he earneſtly importuned to mount his horſe, 
and go to the ſupport of the Signiory, who, he aſ- 
ſured him, ſtill continued firm to them; by which 
means the Victory would be certain on their fide : 
but if he ſtaid in the houſe, he would either be mur- 
dered by thoſe that were in arms, or ſhamefully given 


up and betrayed by thoſe that were not; and then he 


would repent of his folly when there was no remedy 
for it, That if he had a mind utterly to ſuppreſs 
Pietro and his whole party by dint of force, that was 


his time : but if he rather choſe peaceable meaſures, 
and to treat with him, it was certainly more honour- 


able to preſcribe the conditions of peace himſelf than 
to have them dictated by others. But theſe remon- 
ſtrances made little impreſſion upon Pitti, who now 
had changed his mind and was drawn over to Pietro's 


ſide, by an alliance with his family and promiſes of 


other favours: for he had already married one of his 
nieces to Giovanni Tornabuoni. So that he adviſed 


Soderini to lay down his arms and go peaceably home 
again; ſince they ought to be ſatisfied, he ſaid, now 


the City was governed by its proper Magiſtrates and 
would be ſo for the future: and therefore, inſtead of 


having recourſe to arms, it would be much better to 
refer their differences to the deciſion of the Signiory, 


amongſt 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE. 35 
amongſt whom, they had more friends than the other 
party. Soderini ſeeing that he could make no im- 


preſſion, returned to his own houſe ; but firſt made 
the following reply: that though he perceived he 


was not able of himſelf alone to defend his Country, 


yet he would take upon him to prognoſticate the evils 
that were coming upon it; and he might aſſure him- 
ſelf that the reſolution he had taken, would ruin the 
liberties of his Country, his own authority, the for- 


tunes of his Friends, and occaſion the baniſhment of 


many.” 5 
At the beginning of this tumult, the Signiory had 


ſhut the gates of their Palace, and keeping clole there 


with the other Magiſtrates, did not intereſt themſelves 
on either ſide: and the Citizens (eſpecially thoſe that 
were followers of Luca Pitti) ſeeing Pietro's friends 
armed, and his enemies diſarmed, inſtead of giving 
him any further offence or provocation, began to 
think how to make their peace with him: ſo that 
many of the principal men in the City and the 
leaders of the different parties aſſembling together in 
the Piazza before the Palace, whilſt the Signiory 
were litting, began to enter into a conference with 
them concerning the State of the Republic and the 


means of reuniting it. But as Pietro de' Medici was 


indiſpoſed and could not be there, they all agreed to 


wait upon him at his own houſe, except Niccolo So— 


derini, who, having firſt recommended his family 
and children to the care of his brother Tomaſo, re- 
tired into the Country, and there ſtaid to ſee what 


turn things would take, though he expected the 


event would prove fatal both to himſelf and the Com- 
monwealth. . N 7 5 
The other citizens being in the mean time aſſem- 
bled at Pietro's houſe, one of them who was deputed 
to ſpeak in the name of the reſt, began with lament- 
ing the diſturbances which had happened in the City, 
and ſaid, they could not help impurting them to 


thoſe that had firſt taken up arms: that as they were 
not ſufficiently apprized of what he in particular ex- 


Wy "Po 
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pected or deſired (who had been one of the firſt that 
had done ſo) they were come thither ro be informed 
by him in perſon ; and that if what he demanded was 
conſiſtent with the welfare of the Republic, he ſhould 


be gratified in it.” Pietro replied “ that the perſon 
who had firſt raken up arms, ought not in reaſon or 
Juſtice to be looked upon as the author of the diſtur- 


bances they complained of, but thoſe who had made 


that expedient neceſſary : and that if they would ſe- 
riouſly reflect upon their behaviour to him, they would 


have the leſs occaſion to wonder at what he had done 
merely for his own preſervation, That they would 
then find that their nocturnal meetings, their ſubſcrip- 
tions, and conſpiracies, not only to deprive him of 
his authority but his life, had forced him to take 


arms; of which, however, he had made no other uſe. 


than to defend his own houſe ; and thought that 
might ſerve for a ſufficient indication of his pacific 


intentions; ſince he had only endeavoured to ſecure 


himſelf, without injuring or offending any one elſe 
whatſoever, That he neither hoped for, nor deſired, 


any thing more than to live in peace and quietneſs, 


nor had ever ſhewn the leaſt ſigns of aſpiring to any 


thing further : for when the power of the Balia ex- 


pired, he did not attempt to revive it by any extra- 


ordinary methods; but, on the contrary, was very 
glad to ſee the City governed by Magiſtrates to their 


own ſatisfaftion. That they ought to recolle& that 
Colimo de' Medici and his Sons had always lived 
amongſt them, both when the Balia was in force and 
when it was not, with honour and reſpe@; and that 
in the year 58 when its authority had expired, it was 
not their family, but others that had revived it. That 


if they did not chuſe one at preſent, he was as much 
averſe to it as they could be: but he plainly perceived 
that would not content them, and that they were 


| "9:08 with an opinion they could nor live ſafely in 


Florence whilſt he was alive: a circumſtance which 


* 


he had always been ſo far from dreading, that he had 
never thought of it at all as either probable or poſſi- 
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Book VII. O F FLORENCE, 3 


ble, or in the leaſt imagined that a time would ever 
come when his father's friends and his own ſhould be 
afraid of living in the fame City with him; fince he 


had at all times uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ap- 


rove himſelf a peaceable and undeſigning honeſt 
man.” He then addreſſed himſelf more particularly 
to Diotiſalvi Neroni and his brothers, who then all 
happened to be there, and ſaid he could not help 


warmly and ſeriouſly reproaching them with the fa- 


vours they had received from his father, the confi- 
dence he himſelf had repoſed in them, and the un- 
rateful return they had made for them : and this he 


did in fo pathetic and affecting a manner, that it en- 


flamed ſome of the aſſembly to ſuch a degree, that if 
Pietro himſelf had not checked their indignation, 
they would certainly have pulled them to pieces, He 
concluded, in ſhort, with aſſuring them he would 


willingly agree to any meaſures which they and the 


Signiory ſhould think proper and convenient; and 
that for his own part, the only object of his wiſhes 


was to enjoy himſelf and his fortune with peace and 


ſecurity, in common with his Fellow- citizens.“ Af- 


ter which, there was much debate, and many things 


propoſed ; but nothing concluded upon, except, hat 


there was an abſolute neceſſity for reforming and new mo- 
delling the Government of the Republic. 


Bernardo Lotti was at that time Gonfalonier of Juſ- 


' tice; but as he was a man in whom Pietro did not 


put much confidence, the latter reſolved not to at- 


tempt any alterations till he went out of Office: 
Which he thought would not make any material dif- 
ference in his affairs, as his authority was near ex- 


piring. But when a new Signiory was drawn for the 


months of September and October, in the year 1466, 


and Roberto Lioni appointed Gonfalonier, who, as 
ſoon as he had entered upon that office, and made 
all neceſſary preparations for the execution of his de- 
ſign, called the people together into the Piazza, and 
created a new Balia, which, conſiſting entirely of 


Pietro's friends, immediatelv choſe the other ordinary 


A | Magi- 
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Magiſtrates according to his directions. Theſe pro- 
ceecings ſtruck ſuch a terror into the heads of the 


oppolre faction, that Agnolo Acciaivoli fled to Na- 


ples; Diotiſalvi, Franciſco Neroni, and Niccolo So- 
derini, to Venice: but Luca Pitti continued at Flo- 
rence, preſuming upon his late alliance, and the pro- 


miſes which Pietro had made him; upon which, all 
thoſe that had fled were declared Rebels, and the 


whole family of the Neroni diſperſed. Giovanni Ne- 
roni, then Archbiſhop of Florence, choſe a voluntary 
exile at Rome, to avoid worle treatment; and many 
other Citizens, who had ſuddenly abſconded, were 


ſentenced to baniſhment in different places, Beſides 


all this, there was a folemn Proceſſion appointed, to 
return thanks to God, for the preſervation of the 


State, and the reunion of the City ; during which, 


ſeveral other Citizens were arreſted, and put to the 
torture, and many more either executed, or ſent into 
exile, But amongſt all the changes that enſued upon 


this revolution, nothing was more remarkable than 


the caſe of Luca Pitti, who ſoon began to experience 
the difference betwixt proſperity and adverſity, be- 
twixt living in authority, and falling into diſgrace, 
His houſe, which uſed to be crouded with ſwarms of 
followers and dependants, was now as unfrequented 


as a deſart: and his friends and relations were not 


only afraid of being ſeen with him, but durſt not 
even ſalute him, if they met him in the fireet ; ſome 
of them having been deprived of their honours, 
others of their eſtates, and all of them threatened. 

The magnificent palaces which he had begun to 
build, were abandoned by the workmen ; the ſervices 


he had formerly done to any one, were requited with 
injuries and abuſe; and the honours he had con- 
ferred, with infamy and taunts. Many who had 


made him yaluable preſents, now came to demand 

them again, as only lent; and others, who before 
uſed to flatter and extol him to the ſkies, now loaded 
him with contumely and reproaches of ingratitude 


and violence, So that he heartily repented, though 
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too late, that he had not followed Niccolo Soderini's 
advice, and preferred an honourable death to a life 


of ignominy and contempt. Several of thoſe, how- 
ever, who had been baniſhed, began to form ſchemes, 
and contrive various means for their reſtoration to a 
Community, in which they had not the prudence before 
to live quietly, whilſt they were well, Agnolo Acciai- 


voli having taken refuge at Naples, reſolved for his 


part, before he made any other attempt, to try how 


Pietro de' Medici ſtood affected, and whether "oe 


were any hopes left of making his peace with him : 
for which purpoſe, he wrote a letter to him, the con- 
tents of which were as follow. < I cannot help 


laughing, I confeſs, at the capriciouſneſs of fortune, 
when I ſee how wantonly ſhe ſports herſelf in turn- 


ing friends into enemies, and enemies into friends. 


Tou may remember, that when your father was in 
exile, I not only incurred the fame misfortune, but 
was in danger of loſing my life alſo, by refenting 

the injuſtice that was done to him, without any re- 


gard to my own ſafety; nor have I ever, either whilſt 
Coſimo was alive, neglected any opportunity of ho- 
nouring and ſerving your family, or done any thing 


with a deſign to 1njure you ſince his death. It is true, 


that your weakly conſtitution, and the minority of 
your ſons, filled me with ſuch apprehenſions, that I 
thought it my duty to ule my endeavours to ſettle the 
government of the Republic upon ſuch a bottom, 
as might prevent it from falling to ruin, if you ſhould 
happen to die. Whatſoever J have done, was merely 
for that purpoſe, and not with the leaſt deſign of 
Hurting you, bur with a view to ſerve my Country : 


and if that be an error, it is ſuch a one, ſurely, as 


deſerves to be forgiven, when the uprightneſs of my 
intentions, and the merit of my paſt ſervices, are con- 
ſidered: and I cannot prevail upon myſelf to en- 
tertain any fears that I ſhall not find mercy in a fa- 


mily, which has had ſo long experience of my fide- 


lity; or that one falſe ep will cancel the re- 
membrance of lo many former obligations and da. 


D 4 Herts. 
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ſerts *,” To this letter, he returned the following an- 
ſwer. If you are ſo merry in your preſent ſituation 
as to be able to laugh, I am not ſorry for it; if you 
had been in a condition to laugh at Florence, perhaps 
it would have been my fate to weep at Naples. I 


grant that you were a well-wiſher to my father; and 


as you mult own you have been gratified for it, you 
are more obliged to us, than we are to you, ſince 
good deeds are of much greater weight than either 
good words or good wiſhes: and if you have been 
rewarded according to your merits, you ought not 
to think it ſtrange or unreaſonable that you are now 
puniſhed for your offences as they delerve. The pre- 


tence of acting as you have done, merely for the take 


of your Country, is a very poor one; for no body 
will believe that the Acciaivolt would have ſhewn 
greater affection, or done more for it, than the Me- 
dici have done. Live, therefore, where you are, in 
diſgrace; ſince you had not ſenſe enough to live 
here, as you might have done, in reputation and 
honour.” | | 


Acciaivoli, therefore, perceiving he muſt expect no 


favour, removed to Rome, where he joined the Arch- 
biſhop and other exiles, in their endeavours to ruin 
the credit of the Medici, which then ſtood upon a 
very tottering foundation in that City : and they had 


almoſt accompliſhed it; but Pietro, by the aſſiſtance 


of his friends, at Jaſt defeated their deſigns. Dioti— 


ſalvi Neroni, and Niccolo Soderini, on the other 


hand, uſed all pofiible means to embroil their Coun- 
try in a quarrel with the Venetian Senate; imagining, 
that if the preſent Governors of Florence, who were 


not yet thoroughly ſettled in their. power, and diſ- 
| agreeable to many people, could by any means be 


drawn into a freſh war, they would not be able to 


' ſupport themſelves. Giovanni Franciſco, the ſon of 


* & Vince animum z cave deformes multa bona & tot meritorum 
gratiam uno vitio corrumpas, is the concluſion of Scipio's rebuke 
to Maſſiniſſa for marrying Sophoniſha. Liv, lib, xxx. cap. 14. 
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Book VII. 9 F F L OR EN CE. 41 
Palla Strozzi, who had been driven out of Florence 
with his father, in the change of government which 


happened there in the year 1434, was at that time at 


Fcrrara, where he had gained great credit amongſt 
the Merchants, and was reckoned as rich a man as 


any in that City. Theſe new Exiles, therefore, be- 
gan with repreſenting to him, with how much eaſe 
they might all reinſtate themſelves in their Country, 


and former honours, if they could engage the Vene- 
tians to eſpouſe their cauſe ; which they thought might 
readily be done, provided they were ſupplied with 
| ſome part of the money to defray the expences of a 


war. To theſe ſuggeſtions, Giovanni, who longed 
for an opportunity of revenging the injuries he had 
formerly received, lent a very favourable ear, and 
promiſed to contribute all he was worth to ſuch an 
undertaking. After this, they applied directly to the 
Doge and Senate of Venice, complaining bitterly of 
the hardſhips of an exile, which, they ſaid, they had 
brought upon themſelves, by no other offence than 
that of being deſirous to have their Country governed 
by laws, and the adminiſtration of affairs lodged in 
the hands of their proper and ordinary Magiſtrates, 


and not of a few particular perſeas. Upon which ac- 


count only, Pietro de' Medici, and his adherents, who 
had ſo long been uſed to perſecute and tyrannize over 
their Fellow-citizens, had ſuddenly taken up arms, 


and after they bad artfully diſarmed them, as perfi- 


diouſly ſent them into baniſhment. But that they 
were not ſatisfied with this; the Almighty was like- 
wile to be mocked, and made acceſſary to their treach- 
ery; for in the midſt of Divine Service, after a Pro- 


ceſſion, which they had cauſed to be made (the more 
= effeQtually, it ſeemed, to draw them into their net) 


many other Citizens likewiſe who had ſtaid behind 
upon the moſt folemn aſſurances that they ſhould re- 
ceive no manner of injury, were baſcly ſeized upon, 
and either impriſoned, or cruelly put to death. That 
to Chaſtiſe the authors of ſo execrable and nefarious 
an example, and avenge themſelves, they knew not 

1 | upon 
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upon whom elſe to depend, with ſo much confidence, 
as upon that illuſtrious Senate and Republic, which 
having always enjoyed the ſweets of liberty themſelves, 
muſt certainly compaſſionate thoſe that were deprived 
of ſo great a bleſſing. That they therefore implored 
their protection, as a free and generous Common- 
wealth, againſt the oppreſſion of mercileſs tyrants, 
and enflavers of their Country: and exhorted them 
to remember, how the family of the Medici had 
ſnatched the dominion of Lombardy out of their 
hands, when Coſimo alone, in oppoſition to that ve- 
nerable Senate, and contrary to the inclination and 
advice of all the reſt of his Fellow- Citizens, had fa- 
voured and ſupported Count Sforza in his pretenſions. 
That, in ſhort, if the unmerited ſufferings of others 
could not excite their pity, certainly the ſenſe of the 
injuries they had ſuſtained themſelves, muſt inſpire 
them with a juſt reſentment and deſire of revenge. 

The concluſion of this addreſs affected the whole 
Senate in ſuch a manner, that a war with the Floren- 
tines was unanimouſly reſolved upon; for which pur- 
poſe, Bartolomeo Coglione &, the Commander in 
chief of their forces, aſſembled an army with as much 
expedition as poſſible ; which was joined by Hercole 


He was one of the moſt celebrated Commanders of his time, and 
born in the neighbourhood of Bergamo, where his whole family had 
been put to the ſword, during the quarrels betwixt the Guelphs and 
the Ghibelines. He had been a beggar till he was eighteen years of 
age; when being at Naples, and no man daring to diſpute the prize 
with him, either in wreltling or running, on account of his prodi- 
gious ſtrength and agility, Jane II. Jy" of Naples, who valued no 
man but for his bodily vigour, (and every man according to it) 
made choice of him for her minton. But he was ſoon tired of that 
baſe and ſcandalous way of life, and ſtealing away from Court, went 
to learn the art of war, under the famous Braccio da Montone. 
Varilias anecdot. de Florence, p. 35. The truth of this particular is 
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confirmed by Paulus Jovius, in the third book of his Elogies. Other- 
wiſe (conſidering the national prejudices betwixt the French and 


Neapolitans) the credit of the French Hiſtorian might he ſuſpected. 
Here follow the words of Jovius: © Fuit Coleo corporis ſtaturi ere&ti 7 
atque habili, adeogue formoſus atque agilis, ut Regina Joanna, in- 
genio procaci mulier avidaque virorum fortium, Coleonis amore ca- 
peretur, quum ea ſpectante cunctos in palæſtra jactuque ferrei vectis 
& ſaltu curſuque certantes cum magno ſpectantium plauſu ſupe- 
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Book VII. OF FLORENCE. 43 
d' Eſte with ſome troops ſent by Borſo Duke of Fer- 
rara. Their firſt attempt was upon the Bourg of 
Doadola, which they burnt, and committed ſome 
other ravages in the adjacent Country; as the Flo- 
rentines were rather ſurprized and had not made any 
preparations to oppoſe them. After Pietro's enemies 
were driven out of the City however, they had en- 
tered into a new confederacy with Galeazzo Duke of 
Milan, and Ferdinand King of Naples, and appointed 
Frederic Count of Urbino their General: ſo that ſee- 
ing themſelves well ſupported by this alliance, they 
made bur little account of their enemies: for Ferdi- 
nand having ſent Alphonſo his eldeſt Son, and-Ga- 
Jeazzo coming in perion, {and both of them with a 
conſiderable body of forces) to their aſſiſtance, they 
aſſembled their whole army at Caſtracaro, a fortreſs 
belonging to the Florentines at the foot of thoſe 
mountains that divide Tuſcany from Romagna. But 
the enemy having retired in the mean time towards 
Imola, there only happened ſome few ſlight ſkir- 
miſhes berwixt them, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times; neither ſide having taken or ſo much as laid 
ſiege to any town, or given the other any opportunity 
of coming to an engagement : for both of them kept 
cloſe in their camps without daring to ſtrike the firſt 
blow; and, like two cowards, contented themſelves 
with only looking at each other at a diſtance. This 
dilatory manner of proceeding, was ſo diſagreeable 
to the Florentines, (who ſaw themſelves engaged in a 
war, which at that rate, was likely to be a very long 
and expenſive one, and attended with little or no ad- 
vantage) that the Magiſtrates complained of it to the 
Commiſſaries whom they had appointed to conduct 
that expedition. The Commiſſaries remonſtrated that 
it was wholly owing to the Duke Galeazzo, who hav- 
ing more authority than experience, neither knew 
how to execute any thing of importance himſelf, nor 
would be governed by thoſe that did; and conſe- 
quently it was impoſſible that any advantage ſhould 
be gained, or ſucceſs hoped for, whilſt he continued 
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with the army. Upon this, they took occaſion to 
repreſent to the Duke, ** that they were thoroughly 
ſenſible of how much ſervice his coming in perſon to 
their aſſiſtance had already been to them; ſince his 
very name and reputation only had been ſufficient to 
make their enemies retire. That they ought never- 
theleſs to prefer his weltare and the ſecurity of his 
dominions to any private advantage of their own; 
for whilſt he was ſafe, every thing would go well; 
but if they loſt him, they had every thing to fear. 
They did not think therefore, it was conſiſtent with 
his uſual prudence, that he ſhould be ſo long ablent, 
and at ſuch adiſtance from Milan; eſpecially as he was 
not yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in his government, and 
had many potent and dangerous enemies, who would 
not fail to take the advantage that ſo favourable an 
opportunity afforded of doing him a prejudice. For 
which reaſons, they made it their earneſt requeſt to 
him that he would return to Milan for the preſerva- 
tion of his own dominions with ſome part of his 
forces, and leave the reſt with them for the defence 
of their Republic.” Galeazzo thought this advice 
was not to be diſregarded, and, without troubling 
himſelf about the motives of it, immediately return- 
ed home. 1 5 
The Florentine Commanders having got rid of this 
incumbrance, reſolved to ſhew their maſters that the 
tardineſs of their former proceedings ought not to be 
imputed to them, and advanced ſo near to the enemy - 
that a battle preſently enſued which laſted half a day, 
but without any material loſs or advantage to either 
ſide: for there was not ſo much as one man killed, 
but a few horſes wounded, the number of priſoners 
very ſmall, and nearly equal on both ſides: and as 
the ſeaſon was now at hand, when their armies uſed 
always to go into winter quarters, Coglione, the Ve- 
netian General, retired towards Ravenna“, the Flo- 
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| „ Ravenna is the capital of Romagna, and about ſixty miles north- 
eaſt of Florence, It is nothing like ſo conſiderable a city at pre- 
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© rentine forces into Tuſcany, and thoſe of the King 


and the Duke into the reſpeCtive territories of their 
maſters. But this invaſion not having raiſed an 


commotions in Florence, as the exiles had aſſured the 


Venetians it would; and the latter beginning to want 
money for the pay of their troops, thought fit to 
propoſe ſuch overtures of peace as were readily agreed 
to, and it was ſoon after concluded. After which, 
the Florentine exiles, being deprived of all hopes of 
ever returning to their Country, diſperſed themſelves 
into different places. Diotiſalvi Neroni went to Fer— 
rara, where he was received by Borſo, the Marquis of 
that State. Niccolo Soderini took ſhelter at Ravenna, 
and having a ſmall penſion allowed him by the Ve- 
netians, he lived there all the reſt of his days. He 
was eſteemed a brave and worthy man, but ſlow and 
irreſolute in all his actions; from whence it pro— 
ceeded, that he loſt an opportunity of ſuppreſſing 
the Medici when he was Gonfalonier of Juſtice, 
which he never could recover after he went out of 
that once. 8 1 
When a peace was concluded, thoſe that had got 
the upper hand in Florence not thinking their vic- 
tory complete, except they entirely ſuppreſſed not 
only their open and declared enemies, but thoſe alſo 
whom they ſuſpected of being privately ſo, prevailed 
upon Bardo Altoviti to deprive many other Citizens 
of their honours rnd employments, and to ſend ſe— 


ſent, as it was formerly. Its ancient ſituation reſembled that of Ve. 
nice, as it was built upon ſeveral Iflands: but the Sea has retired 
above three miles from it, and what was formerly a Jake, is now a 
fine fruitful field. The foil about it, which has been made by the 
ſea, is ſo agreeable to vines, that they grow there to an incredible 
ſize 3 it is faid, that planks of twelve feet in length, and five in 
breadth, have been cut out of the trunks of them. There is, of 
conſequence, plenty of excellent wines; but as they have no freſh 


water, but what falls from the clouds, the town often labours under 


a great ſcarcity of it. Hence that Epigram of Martial, Callidus im- 
poſuit, &c. which Mr. Addiſon has tranilated in this manner: 


& By a Ravenna Merchant once betraid, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thonght the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The Raſcal tobb'd4 me off with only wine.“ 
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veral into baniſhment : by which they exceedingly 


ſtrengthened themlelves in their own power, and 
ſtruck a ſtill greater terror into others: indeed they 


exerciſed their authority with ſo much rigour and in- 
temperance that it ſeemed as if providence had en- 
tirely abandoned the City as a prey to them, Bur 


few of theſe grievances came to the ears of Pietro de? 


Medici, and even thoſe, his bad ſtate of health 
would not allow him to redreſs; for all his limbs 


were fo contracted and debilitated, that he could not 


make the leaſt uſe of any of them, except his tongue: 
nor had he it in his power to apply any remedy but 
his advice, and exhortations to his Fellow-citizens to 
live in charity and peace with each other, and to che- 
riſh and ſupport their Country rather than be acceſſary 


to its ruin. But to cauſe ſome ſort of rejoycings in 
the City, he reſolved to celebrate the nuptials of his 


Son Lorenzo, (whom he had eſpouſed to Clarice a 
daughter of the family of Urſini) with the utmoſt 
ſplendor and magnificence; which he did, in a man- 
ner every way worthy a perſon of his high rank and 
diſtinction: for many days were ſpent in mirth and 
feſtivity, balls, banquets, and public entertainments 
on the Stage. Amongſt the latter, to ſhew the gran- 
deur and opulence of the Houſe of Medici, two 


martial ſpectacles were exhibited, one repreſenting an 
engagement betwixt ſome ſquadrons of horſe in the 


field; and the other, the ſiege and taking of a town. 
All which was performed with the utmoſt gallantry 
and good order imaginable, _ 

Wbilſt the affairs of Florence were in this ſituation, 
the reſt of Italy was in tranquillity ; but yet not with- 


out terrible apprehenſions from the power of the 


Turk, who ſtill continued to harraſs and diſtreſs the 
Chriſtian Princes, and had made himſelf maſter of N e- 


An iſland in the Archipelago, on the coaſt of Europe. It was for- 
merly called Eubcea and Chalcis: The Turks called it Egribos, and the 
inhabitants Egripos. The Turks made a deſcent upon it in June 1469, 
with a fleet of 300 ſail, and an army of x20,000 men, under their Empe- 
ror Mahomet II. The natives made a gallant defence, but at laſt were 
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ropont, to the very great ſcandal and prejudice of 
all Chriſtendom. About this time, Borſo Marquis of 
Ferrara died, and was ſucceeded in his State by Her- 
cole his brother. Giſmondo Malateſta Lord of Ri- 
mini and a perpetual enemy to the Church, likewiſe 
died the ſame year, and left his Son Roberto heir to 
his dominions, who afterwards became one of the 
greateſt and moſt experienced Commanders in Italy. 


"Theſe events were attended with the death of Pope 


Paul, in whoſe room Sixtus IV. was exalted to the 
Pontificate, who before that was called Franciſco da 
Savona; a man of very low and baſe extraction, but 
raiſed by his own merit to be General of the Corde- 


liers or Franciſcans, and after that, to the dignity of 


a Cardinal. He was the firſt that began to ſhew the 
World what a Pope could do, if he pleaſed; and 
how things, which before his time had been looked 
upon as crimes, could change their names under the 
ſhelter and protection of the pontifical authority. He 


had two perſons in his family whofe names were Pe- 


tro and Girolamo, and whom every body believed to 
be his baſtards ; but he ſoon took care to give them 
more honourable titles: for Pietro, being a monk, 
was made Cardinal of Saint Sixtus; and to Girolamo, 


he gave the Government of Furli, which he had 
taken away by violence from Antonio Ordelaffi, whoſe 


Anceſtors had been Princes of that City for a long 
courſe of years. f 5 
This rapacious manner of proceeding, made him 
ſo dreaded by moſt of the Princes in Italy, that al- 
moſt every one endeavoured to ſecure his friendſhip, _ 


' overpowered by numbers, and forced to ſurrender. Erizzo, the Vene- 


tian Proveditore, however, retired into the City, and refuſed to give 
it up till Mahomet promiſed him his life : but that Prince broke his 
word, and cauſed him to be ſawed in two. His daughter was pre- 
ſented to Mahomet, on account of her great beauty; but diſdaining 
his careſſes, ſhe incenſed him to ſuch a degree, that he cut off her 
head with his own hand. After which, the Turks.exerciſed all man- 


ner of cruelties upon the garriſon and inhabitants of the City, putting 


all to the ſword that were above twenty years of age. The Venetians 
made two attempts to recover 1t, 1n the year 1668, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. Coronelli deſcription de la Moree ; e 
ö 5 3 | ; &#44*.; 1-7 
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and the Duke of Milan, in particular, gave his natu- 


ral daughter Catherine in Marriage to Girolamo with 
the City of Imola for her dower, of which he had 


ſtripped Taddeo Alidoſſi. A new alliance was like- 


wile contracted berwixt the Duke of Milan and King 
Ferdinand; for Giovanni Galeazzo the Duke's eldeſt 
Son, was married to Elizabeth, daughter to Alphonſo 
the King's Son and heir. 

In the mean time, the Princes of Italy lived in to- 
lerable tranquillity, and ſeemed to be chiefly employ- 
ed in watching and guarding againſt each other, and 


fortifying themſelves with treſh alliances and confe- 


deracies. But in the midit of this tranquillity abroad, 
the Florentines were grievouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed 
at home by the tyranny and ambition of their Fellow- 
citizens; for Pietro de' Medici was fo diſabled by his 
infirmities, that he had it not in his power to curb 
their inſolence, or provide any remedy. Neverthe- 
leſs, in order to diſcharge his own conſcience and to 


ſee if he could make them aſhamed of their enormi- 
ties, he ſent for the principal of them to his houſe, 
and upbraided them with their behaviour in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


« Þ lirtle imagined I ſhould have lived to ſee the 


time when the conduct of my friends would make me 
want the aſſiſtance of my enemies; and when I ſhould 


wiſh, inſtead of getting the upper-hand, to have been 
defeated by them: for I ver:ly thought I had been 


engaged with men whoſe defires would have been con- 


fined within the bounds of decency and moderation, 


and who would have been content to live in their own 
Country with honour and ſecurity ; eſpecially after 


they had ſufficiently depreſſed their adverſaries and 
driven them out of the City. But I now have the 


mortification to find how miſerably I have been de- 
ceived by not being well enough acquainted with the 


ambition that is natural to all mankind, and more- 


particularly with the limits of yours: for, it ſeems, 
you are not contented with being Governors of the 
Republic and having all the honours and emoluments 
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of it divided amongſt a few of you, though they were 

ſufficient before to ſatisfy a much greater number. It 
is not enough to have the eſtates of your enemies 
confiſcated and ſhared amongſt you, nor to lay inſup- 


portable taxes and burdens upon other people, whilſt 


you not only exempt yourſelves. from them, but ap- 

ropriate them to your own private uſes, and avail 
yourſelves of them to perſecute your Fellow- citizens 
with every kind of injury and oppreſſion. You plun- 
der the poſſeſfions of your neighbours, you make a 
ſale of juſtice, you deſpiſe the authority of the laws, 
you trample upon good men and exalt the evil. I 


did not believe all Italy could have furniſhed ſo many 


examples of violence and avarice as there have lately 
been in this City. Do you think out Country has 
given us birth only for its own deſtruction? Has it 
ſupported our authority to its own ruin? Has it heaps 
ed honours upon us merely to bring ſhame» and igno- 


miny upon itſelf? I publicly declare to you, upon the 
word of an honeſt man, which ought to be eſteemed 


ſacred and inviolable, that if you perſiſt in ſuch 
courſes, as make. me aſhamed of the Victory we have 
gained, you will oblige me to behave in ſuch a man- 
ner as perhaps may cauſe you to repent of having 


abuſed it.“ ieee eee, | 1 | 
Alfter he had given them this ſevere reprimand, they 


made ſome fair promiſes of amendment, and then re- 
tired; but {till continued their violent manner of pro- 
ceeding. Upon which, Pietro ſent privately to deſire 
Agnolo Acciaivoli would come to him at Cafaggiolo; 
where they had a long conference together, concerning 
the ſtate of the Commonweath: and it was generallß 


believed, that if he had lived much longer, he would 


have recalled the Exiles to bridle the tyranny and rapas 
ciouſneſs of thoſe who then governed the State. But 


death prevented theſe good deſigns; for being quite 
worn out with bodily infirmities, and vexation of 


mind, he died in the 53d year of his age, at a time 
when his merit and virtues were but juſt beginning 
to diſtinguiſh him amongſt his Countrymen : as he 
- Vou. II. = had 
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had been in a manner eclipſed by his father Coſimo, 
whom he ſurvived but a few. years; and thoſe too 
were clogged with ſickneſs and civil diſſenſions. He 
was. interred in the Church of St. Lorenzo, cloſe by M7 
his father, with a funeral pomp and folemnity ſuir= M7 
able to the rank of ſo great a Citizen. He left only 
two ſons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, both of them ve 
promiſing, and who, there was the higheſt reaſon to 
kope, would ſome time or other, be an honour to 
their Country, if they lived; but as they were then 
both very young, their friends were under Wont ap- 
Prehenſions for them. 
Amongſt thoſe that were the leading men in the 
State, Tomaſo Soderini was by much the moſt con- 
fiderable z and, for his prudence and authority, was 
in great reputation, not only at Florence, but with 
all the Princes of Italy; ſo that after the death of 
Pietro, he had the. higheſt reverence and reſpect 
ſnewn him by all the Citizens, who daily reſorted in 
at numbers to his houſe; and ſeveral States and 
Princes addreſſed their letters to him as head of the 
Commonwealth. But as he was a- wiſe man, and 
had thoroughly balanced his own fortune, and the 
circumſtances of his family, with thoſe of the Me- 
dici, he modeſtly declined returning any anſwer to 
thofe letters, and gave his Fellow- citizens to under- 
_ Rang; that it was not to him, but the Medici, that 
they ought to pay their court. And to ſhew himſelf 
ready to practiſe what he had recommended to them 
by way of advice, he aſſembled the heads of all the 
= chief families of the City, in the Convent of St. 
li Anthony, where, after he had likewiſe ſent for Lo- 
| renzo and Giuliano. de' Medici, he repreſented to the 
ll audience, in a long and weighty ſpeech, the preſent 
id State of the Republic in particular, of Italy in ge- 
ll nera}, and the different views, circumſtances, and 
0 temper, of alli the ſeveral Princes in it: and con- 
hi cluded with ſaying, that if they were deſirous to live 
in peace and union at home, and ſecure. from fo» 
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Book VI. OF FLORENCE, 61 
ſervance to the Houſe of Medici, and to ſupport 
thoſe young Gentlemen in the authority which their 
anceſtors had enjoyed. That it was but natural to 
ſhew the ſame regard to the family which they had ſo 
long been uſed to do: and therefore it muſt rather be 
a pleaſure than a grievance to them; for if mankind. 
were apt to be fond of novelties, they were for the 
moſt part as ſoon diſguſted with them. That it had 
always been found much more eaſy to maintain one 


in power, whoſe enemies were in a manner extin- 


guiſhed by time, than to raiſe another, which muſt 

unavoidably be ſubject to new emulations, and ſpeedy 

ruin, from many cauſes and unforeſeen accidents, 
After Tomaſo had finiſhed his ſpeech, Lorenzo 


himſelf got up and addreſſed them; but wich fo 


much gravity and modeſty, though very young, that 
they were not afterwards diſappointed in the expec- 
tatioa they conceived of him from this early ſample 


of his abilities. The Citizens, therefore, before the 


aſſembly broke up, ſolemnly engaged to be the. Guar- 
dians of their youth; and they, on the other hand, 
as ſolemnly promiſed to reverence them at all times, 
as their Protectors and Parents. After which, Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano de' Medici, were looked upon as 


the heads of the Republic; and putting themſelves 
under the guidance and direction of Tomaſo Sode- 


rini, the State ſeemed to be then perfectly compoſed, 
neither diſtracted by inteſtine diſcords, nor embroiled 


in foreign wars; when an unexpected event hap- 


pened, which diſturbed their tranquillity at that 
time, and ſerved as a prelude to future troubles. 
Amongſt ſeveral other families which were ruined 
by the fall of Luca Pitti, and his followers, was that 
of the Nardi; for Silveſtro and his brothers, the 
heads of it, were firſt ſent into baniſhment, and af- 
terwards (upon the war with the Venetians) declared 
Rebels. But Bernardo, who was one of theſe bro- 


thers, and a ſpirited young man, not being able to 


bear the poverty and hardſhips of exile, and ſeeing 
there was no proviſion made for his return at the 
1 5 E 2 con- 
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concluſion of a peace, reſolved to take ſome method 
to kindle a new war; knowing that a ſmall begin- 
ning often produced great and unexpected conſe- 
quences; and that men were naturally more ready 
to embark in an undertaking, when it was once ſet 
on foot, than to be the firſt 1 movers of it, He had 


a good acquaintance in Prato, and the Country round 


about Piſtoia, particularly with the Palandri, which, 
though a country family, was very numerous; and 


molt of them (having been brought up like the reſt 


of the Piſtoians, in the profeſſion of arms) inured to 
blood and rapine. He knew very well, that they 
were highly provoked at the ill uſage they had mer 
with from the Magiſtracy of Florence, in the late 
commotions; and was no ſtranger to the temper of 
the Prateſe, who had been ſo inſolently treated and 
oppreſſed by their Governors, that he thought, and 
indeed was informed by ſome of his correſpondents, 
they were ripe for an inſurrection. From theſe cir- 


eumſtances, he flattered himſclf he ſhould be able to 


raiſe a flame in Tufcany, by exciting the Prateſe to 
revolt, which many things afterwards would concur 
to blow up to ſuch a height, that the Florentines 
would not ſoon be able to extinguiſh it. This de- 
ſign he communicated, in the firſt place, to Dioti- 
ſalvi Neroni, and aſked him, what ſuccours he would 
undertake to procure him from the other Princes of 
Italy, in caſe he ſhould ſucceed in his deſign upon 


Prato. But Diotiſalvi, after much conlideration, 


thought the enterpriſe ſo difficult and dangerous, 
that there was little or no probability of lucceſs. 
However, as he had an opportunity of trying his for- 
tune once more, at another man's riſque, he adviſed 
him to make the attempt, and aſſured him, he ſhould 
have ſufficient aſſiſtance both from Ferrara and Bo- 


logna, if he could get poſſeſſion of Prato, and main- 


tain it for fifteen days. Elated with theſe promiſes 


and hopes, Bernardo found means to introduce him- 


elf privately into that town, where he opened the 
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only many of the Citizens, but the Palandri likewiſe, 


ready to join him, they had a general meeting; and 


7 


after they had made all neceſfary preparations, he 
ſent to inform Diotiſalvi of the time and manner in 


which they propoſed to execute their deſign, 

Ceſare Petrucci was then Governor of Prato, for 
the Republic of Florence: and though he always 
kept the keys of the gates himſelf, yet, in times of 
peace, if any Citizen wanted either to come in, or 
go out of them in the night, and aſked his leave, he 
never refuſed it. Bernardo, who knew this, came 
therefore a little before day-light one morning, with 


the Palandri, and about an hundred armed men, to 
the gate that looks towards Piſtoia; and the chief 


of the conſpirators within the walls, having taken 
care to arm themſelves at the fame time, accordin 


to appointment, ſent one of their accomplices to de- 


fire the keys from the Governor, upon a pretence, 
that a particular friend wanted to come ihto the 
town, The governor, ſuſpecting no harm, ordered 
one of his ſervants to go with the keys: but when 
the man was got a little way from the palace, they 
ſecured him; and ſeizing the keys, immediately 


opened the gates, and let in Bernardo and his troops. 


As ſoon as they had thus found means to enter the 
rown, they were joined by their other friends, and di- 


vided themſelves into two parries ; one of which, be- 


ing conducted by Silveſtro#, a native of Prato, ſeized 


upon the Citadel, whilſt the other, under the com- 
mand of Bernardo, made themſelves maſters of the 


Palace, and put the Governor, with all his family, 


under the guard of ſome of their own men: after 


which, they ran about the Streets, crying out, Lis 


| berty ! Liberty! By this time, the day-light began 


to appear, and the townſmen being alarmed at the 


out-cry, ran in great numbers into the ſquare, where 
they were not a little aſtoniſhed to hear, that both 


the Palace and the Citadel had been ſurprized in the 


The Surname is wanting in the original, | 


E 3 night, 
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night, and the Governor and his family made pri- 
ſoners ; not knowing into whoſe hands they were 
fallen, or what could be the occaſion of ſo ſudden 
and unexpected an event. The Magiſtrates, how- 
ever, aſſembled in the Town-hall, to conſider of what 
was to be done in that emergency: and Bernardo 
(who had run through the whole town with bis party, 


but without much encouragement, or being joined 


by any conſiderable number of the people) being in- 
formed, that the Magiſtracy were in conſultation, 
went directly to them, and acquainted them with the 
morives of his undertaking. He repreſented to them, 
„That his only deſign was to deliver them and their 
Countrymen the Florentines, out of the miſery and 
ſervitude into which they had ſo unhappily fallen: 
and that they would not only recover their former li- 
berties and privileges, but immortalize their repu- 
tation, by taking up arms, and joining him in ſo 
laudable and glorious an enterptize. e deſired them 
to compare their preſent condition with paſt times, 
and aſſured them, that if they would continue firm 
to him, but a few days, they ſhould have ſuccours 
that would defend them againſt all the forces the 
Florentines could poſſibly get together; as he had a 
ſtrong party in Florence, which would ſhew itſelf 
as ſoon as the City of Prato ſhould declare for 
them. 

J heſe aſſurances and W however, did not 
make any effectual impreſſion upon the Magiſtrates, 


who anſwered coldly, and in a few words, © that 


they ſhould not pretend to interfere in the affairs of 


the Florentines, or to take upon themſelves to judge 


whether that Republic was in a ſtate of liberty or 
ſlavery: as it was a point in which they had no con- 
cern, and would not preſume to determine. But 
they knew very well, that they neither wanted nor 
deſired any thing more than to live in peace and poſ- 
ſeſſion of the liberty they had till that time been ſuf- 
fered to enjoy by thoſe Magiſtrates whom the Floren- 


tines had ſet over them, who had never been guilty 
of 
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the town, got together, with Georgio Ginori, a Knight 
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of any violence or oppreſſion that could juſtify their 
taking up hrms. For which reaſon, they exhorted 


him to ſet their Governor at liberty, and to order his 


accomplices out of the town as ſoon as he could, if 
he had any hopes of eſcaping with impunity out of 
the danger into which he had plunged himſelf with 
ſo much raſhneſs and inconfideration.” Bernardo; 
however, was not diſcouraged at this repulſe, but re- 


ſolved to uſe force, and try if he could fright them 


into compliance, ſince he ſaw arguments and expoſtu- 
lations had no effect. To ſtrike a terror into them, 
therefore, he determined to put the Governor Petrucci 
to death; and having cauſed him to be dragged out 


of the place where he was confined, he ordered him 
to be hanged out of one of the windows of the Pa- 
lace, But when he was brought to the window, with 


a rope about his neck, and ſaw Bernardo Nardi there 
buſy in giving orders for his execution, he turne 
round to him and ſaid, Bernardo, you are going to 
ut me to death, out of an imagination, that the 
Prateſe will then conform to your will and pleaſure 
but you will find yourſelf deceived in that; for ſo 


great is their reverence for the Magiſtrates whom the 


Florentines have appointed to govern them, that 


when they ſhall ſee this violence offered to me, it 


will excite their reſentment in ſuch a manner, as will 
prove your deſtruction. It is my life, not my death, 


that muſt be of ſervice to you; for if I order them 


to execute your Commands, they will much ' ſooner 


obey me than you; and then, probably, you may 


ſucceed in your deſigns.” Bernardo ſeeing he had no 
other expedient left, thought it the beſt way to follow 
his advice: and for that purpoſe, brought him into a 


| balcony which looked into the Street, from whence, 


he made him addrefs himſelf to the people, and re- 
quire their obedience to their new Maſter: after 
which, he was conducted back again into priſon, 
But the weaknefs of the Conſpirators being now dif- 
covered, a great number of Florentines that lived in 
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of Rhodes, at their head (who was the firſt that took 
up arms and oppoſed the Enemy) whilſt Bernardo 
was running about the Streets, entreating ſome, and 
threatening others, if they did not join him: but be- 
ing attacked by Ginori and his followers, he was not 
only defeated, but wounded and taken. After which, 
the Governor was releaſed without much difficulty, 
and all the reſt of Bernardo's followers, not being 
many in number, and diſperſed in different parties 
about the town, were ſoon either ſlain or made pri- 
ſoners. When the news of this inſurrection arrived 
at Florence, the circumſtances were not a little exag- 
gerated: for it was reported, that Prato was ſurprized, 
the Governor and all his family killed, and the Exiles 
in full poſſeſſion of the town; that the people in Piſ- 
toia were likewiſe in arms, and many of the Citizens 
there engaged in the conſpiracy. Upon which, the 
Signiory immediately aſſembled, = called all the 
principal Citizens together in the Palace, to conſult 
with them, what was to be done upon that occaſion, 
At laſt, it was reſolved to diſpatch one Roberto da 
San Severino (a Commander of great reputation, wha 
then happened to be at Florence) with what forces 
he could get together, towards Prato, with inſtruc- 
tions to advance as near that place as he could; that 
ſo he might ſend them a certain account how matters 
ſtood there, and afterwards proceed, as occaſion re- 
1 quired, and he thought moſt proper. But he was 
0 hardly got to Caſtello di Campi, when he met a Meſ- 
10 ſenger from Petrucci, who informed him, that Ber- 
nardo was taken, his accomplices either killed or diſ- 
perſed, and every thing quiet at Prato: upon which 
intelligence, he returned with his men to Florence, 
whither Bernardo was likewiſe ſoon after conducted; 
and being aſked by the Magiſtrates, what could in- 
duce him to embark in ſuch an undertaking, when 
he was ſo feebly ſupported, that there could be no 
probability of ſucceeding in it, he ſaid, © that as he 
choſe rather to die at F lorence than live in exile, he 
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Book VII. O F FLORENCE 655 
was reſolved to attempt ſomething at leaſt, that ſhould 


make his death memorable. 


After this inſurrection, which had been ſo ſuddenly 
raiſed, and as ſoon ſuppreſſed, the Citizens of Flo- 


rence began to fink into luxury and effeminacy, ima- 


gining, they might indulge themſelves with ſecurity 
in any fort of intemperance and exceſs, now the go- 
vernment was quietly ſettled upon ſo good a tounda- 


tion. From whence many of thoſe evils and incon- 


veniencies enſued, which are uſually the attendants of 


a long peace *. For the youth growing more diſſolute 


* Nunc patimur longæ pacis mala, Szvior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, Juv. Sat. VI. 291. 


| For that Luxury, &c. are really evils to any State, is now palt doubt, 


notwithſtanding what has been formerly ſaid on that ſubject to the 
contrary. I cannot agree, ſays an ingenious writer, with the au- 
thor of the Fable of the Bees, even in the fundamental principle of 
his whole book, viz. © that private vices are public benefits.” If he 
had gone no further than to ſay, that Luxury 1s inſeparable from 


what 1s called a cich flouriſhing nation, and that a proſperous peopie 


are generally vicious in proportion to their proſperity ; perhaps his 


aſſertion might have been too well founded. But when he ſays their 


vices and their luxury (in order to take off the odium of tlieſe two 
names) are the occaſion of their wealth and proſperity, I think he 
miltakes the matter and carries his encomiums upon Vice and Lux- 
ury too far, For though Luxury is too often the conſequence cf 
proſperity, I cannot agree that it is always the ſource of it, I think 
It is the child of proſperity, but not the parent; and that the vices 


Which grow upon a flouriſhing people, are not the means by which 
they become ſo, The Romans were originally a rough, hardy, ro- 


buſt, warlike, induſtrious people. From their induſtry and hardineſs 
they grew powerful; from being powerful, they grew rich; from 


their riches, they grew luxurious and vicious; and from a long courſe 


of vice and luxury, they degenerated flill further into the molt ſcan- 
dalous and abandoned profligacy ; till at laſt this degeneracy (ener- 
vated as they were both in body and mind) brought them to ſlavery, 
decay and ruin. But by this gradation it ſeems to me, not that they 
were rich and flouriſhing, becauſe they were vicious and luxurious; 
but that they were vicious and luxurious, from being rich and fiou- 
Tiſhing ; and that this progreſs from lowlineſs to grandeur, and from 
grandeur to decay, ſhews that, though their vices proceeded from 
their opulence, yet their opulence proceeded from their virtues; and 
that luxury laid the foundation of their ruin. The ſame progreſs that 
appears in the revolutions and viciſſitudes of this great State, may 

often be ſeen too in the fortunes of particular perſons. A laborious, 
ingenious, induſtrious man of low birth, grows rich; his riches pro- 
duce plenty; plenty, indulgence; indulgence, repletion; and reple- 
tion, lazineſs and diſeaſes. And it would be juſt as fair and as well 
reaſoned to ſay, that tbis man's diſeaſes which were the effects of his 
riches, were the occaſion of them, as to ſay, that the luxury and 


than 
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than ever they had been before, and having nothing 
elſe to do, threw away their time and eſtates in dreſs, 
in feaſting, in gaming, in women, and other ſuch 
diſſipations. Their whole ſtudy and emulation was 
to ſurpaſs each other in fine clothes, in quaint ex- 
preſſions and repartees; and he was generally ac- 
counted the greateſt wit, who was the moſt ſatyrical. 
Theſe follies and extravagancies were ſtill increaſed, 
by the arrival of the Duke of Milan at Florence, 
whither he came about that time, attended by his 
Ducheſs and all his Court (to fulfil ſome vow, which, 
it was ſaid, he had made) and was received with all 
the magnificence and reſpect that were due to ſo power- 
ful a Prince, and ſo great a friend to the Republic. lt 
then happened to be the time of Lent; and though Mt? 
the eating of fleſh meat in that ſeaſon is ſtrictly for- 
bidden by the Church, his Courtiers made no ſcruple 


of feaſting upon it every day, without any diſpen- 


vices of a State, which are the fruits of its profperity, are the ſeeds of 
it. See a Pamphlet entitled, Some Remarks upon the Minute Phi- 
ljoſopher, in a letter from a Country Clergyman to his friend in Lon- 
don, 1732, p. 45. & ſeq. where this matter is well diſcuſſed. 
»Diſpenſations of this ſort are apt to put one in mind of that be. 
nevolent licence which Suetonins, in the life of Claudius, the fifth 
Roman Empero”, Chap. 32, ſays that Prince deſigned to have granted 
to his ſubjects for doing a certain thing, which yet they could not 
help — and therefore would be excuſed in it by neceſſny. Yet 
they are fill granted in the Church of Rome, and it is not very lon 
ſince they have been thought neceſſary by ſome Proteſtants : for 
have ſeen one of them which was granted to an Enghſh Proteſtant 
Baronet by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe he lived in, and dated near the _ 7 
time of the Revolution, I cannot juſtly ſay whether before or after it, > 
but moft probably before. Perhaps it may not be amifs to add, that | 
Dr. Cozens, Biſhop of Durham from the year 1660 till 1571, granted 
many licences of this kind : and it may not he commonly known that 59 
by a Statute 5 Eliz. ſtill in force, none may eat fleſh on fiſn-days, 75 
without Licence from the Miniſter, under penalty of three pounds in 3 
money, or three months impriſonment without bail, and forty ſhik 5 
tings forfeiture from him that conceals it.” But this is declared to 
be a mere political law; and he who ſays it is neceſſary to abſtain | 
from fleth for the Service of God, ſhall be pnnifhed, as a ſpreader of 
falſe news; that is, he ſhall be impriſoned till he produces the au- 
thor, Stat. 34 Edw. III. =, 1th and if he cannot produce the au- 
thor, he fhall be qe wy y the King's Council. 12 Rich. IF. Cap. 
ki. Pellarmine ſays, the feaſts and fats of the Church, Aabent mi- 
1fimam obligation. See Johnſon's Clergyman's Vade Mecum, Chap. 
XX. Philibert de Cipierre, who commanded the Catholic army at 
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ſation or the leaſt regard either to the laws of God or 


man: a thing that was never ſeen in our City before. 


the ſiege of Orleans, after the Duke of Guiſe was killed there, in the 
year 1563, demanded of the Cardinal of Ferrara, the Pope's Legate, 
who was then in the camp with the Queen Mother, that his foldiers 
might eat fleſh in Lent. © At which requeſt, ſays Brantome, the 
Legate ſeemed to be much ſhocked z eſpecially as they were at that 
very time engaged in a war againſt Hereticks, the enemies of Lent. 
So that after a little pauſe, he told Cipierre, that no more muſt be 
ſaid of eating fleſh, for it would be a ſad example; but that they 
might eat butter and cheeſe, or = thing that was made of milk. 
« Sir, replied the General, you muſt not pretend to govern our Sol- 
diers in the ſame manner that you do your Eccleſiaſtics, There is a 
wide diffcrence betwixt ſerving God and Bellona ; and if I may freely 
tell you the truth, you ought not to raiſe ſuch ſcruples at preſent in 
this army, which is compoſed of various kinds of people: for as to 
your butter and cheeſe, and things made of milk, our French Sol- 
diers will not be content with them in time of war and hard labour, 
though your Italians and Spaniards perhaps may be fatisfied with ſuch 


food. The French muſt have good ſubſtantial fleſh meat to novurith 


them, and keep up their ſtrength upon ſuch occahons : indeed they 
will bave it, how ſtrongly ſoever it may be prohibited. I would 
therefore adviſe you to grant them a diſpenſation ; for if they ſhould 
otherwiſe take the liberty of feeding themſelves with ſuch meat as 
they like and find neceſſary (as they certainly will) it would leſſen 


your authority; which, on the contrary, will be greatiy increaſed, 


if you indulge them in this requeſt ; for then they will ſay, That ex- 
cellent man the Legate has given us a diſpenſation, which will be 
much to your credit.” The Legate could not help ſeeing the expe- 
diency of this ſenſible advice, and complied with Cipierre's demand. 
Brantome Capit, Etranger, tom. i. p. 132. 


From hence 1t * that neither prohibitions, nor diſpenſations 


in this caſe, are of much ſignificance, even amongſt the Catholics 
themſelves ; though the latter are ſometimes ſollicited with much ap- 
arent eagerneſs, and great intereſt uſed to obtain them. Jean 


Bouchet, who publiſhed the Annals of Aquitaine, ſpeaking of the 


conference betwixt Clement VII, and King Francis I. at Marſeilles, 
in the year 1533, ſays, „during that interview betwixt the Pope and 
the King, at which all the Princes of the blood, and ſeveral other 
Lords and Princes, together with the Queen, and all her train, were 
| hkewiſe preſent, a trick was played upon three of the Queen's at- 
tendants, who were very virtuous, chaſte, and modeſt women. 
Theſe three Ladies, who were widows, of a weak conſtitution, and 


often ſick, were very deſirous of obtaining the Pope's leave to eat 


fleſn upon fiſh-days: for which purpoſe, they applied to the Duke of 
Albania, the Pope's near relation, who promiſed to uſe his good offices 


for them with bis Holineſs ; and ſoon after ſent for them to the Pope's 


| Palace to preſent them. But before they were introduced, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Pope in this manner: Holy Father, there are 
three young Ladies who are widows, and ſtill capable of bearing 
children, They are ſtrongly tempted, it ſeems, by the luſt of the 
fleſh; for they have applied to me to beſeech your Holineſs, that 
they may have free commerce with men, and without marrying, 


_ wheneyex they have a mind.“ „How, Couſin! faid the Pope; this 
” Amongſt 
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Amongſt many other ſpectacles that were exhibited 
to ſhew him the greater honour, the deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles, was repreſented in the 
Church of Santo Spirito: and as there was an infinite 
number of candles lighted up upon that occaſion, the 
Church, by ſome accident, took fire, and was burnt 
down to the ground; which many thought was a judg- 
ment upon the City; and that God being offended, 
had inflicted that puniſhment upon it as a mark of 
his diſpleaſure. In this ſtate of corruption and diſſo-— 
Jution of manners, the Duke found the City of Flo- 
. rence, and left it fo much worſe at his departure, 
that the more ſober and conſiderate part of the ad- 
miniſtration thought it neceſſary to make a ſumptuary 
Jaw to reſtrain theſe exorbitancies, in dreſs, in feaſt- 
ings, and other ſolemnities, and to regulate the ex- 
pences of their Fellow-citizens, on thoſe occaſions, in 


is repugnant to the word of God: I cannot diſpenſe with it.” „1 
beg, Holy Father, replied the Duke, you would be ſo good to hear 
them, and to ſignify your pleaſure to them yourſelf.” The Pope 
_ conſenting to this, the Ladies were brought into his preſence, where, 
falling upon their knees, and having kiſſed his feet, one of them 
ſaid, Holy Father, we have deſired our friend the Duke of Albania 
to petition your Holineſs in our behalf, and to repreſent to you our 
age, our frailty, and the quality of our conſtitutions.” Dear daugh- 
ters, anſwered the Pope, your requeſt is not reaſonable; it is con- 
trary to the laws of God.” The widows not knowing in what man- 
ner the Duke had repreſented their affair, replied, “ Holy Father, we 
only defire to be indulged three days in the week.” “ Indeed, ſaid 
the Pope, I cannot give you leave to commit fornication,” The 
Lady being ſomething diſconcerted at this, made anſwer, as ſoon as 
me had recovered herſelf, “ We requeſt nothing more than to be al- 
lou ed to eat a little fleſh meat three days in the week during Lent,” 
Upon which the Duke, who ſtood near them, ſaid, © I heartily beg 
pardon, I thought you had meant the uſe of /zve Fli/h.” The Pope, 
at laft, perceiving the joke, could not help giving the Duke this 
gentle reprimand, “ Couſin, you have put theſe Ladies to the bluſh ; 
the Queen, I am afraid, will take it ill, when ſhe is acquainted with 
it. It occaſioned, however, much merriment at Court, till the 
truth of the matter came to be known. Bouchet. Annal. d' Aquitain, 
fol. m. p 267. The ſame ſtory is related à little more at large in 
Brantome's Memoires, towards the end of the ſecond volume of the 
Dames Galantes, He did not know, one may ſuppoſe, that it was in 
the Annals of Aquitaine; for he ends his ſtory thus: “ Theſe three 
Ladies, whoſe Names I have heard from the old men at Court, were 
Madame de Chateau Briant, Madame de Chaſtillon, and the Bailiffe 
of Caen's widow, all three women of ſtrict virtue and honour,” 


ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, that they ſhould not exceed the bounds 


of frugality and diſcretion“. 

But in the midſt of this general tranquillity, an ac- 
cident happened, which gave birth to new diſturb- 
ances in Tuſcany. Some of the inhabitants of Vol- 
terra had diſcovered a Mine of Allum near that City; 
and being aware of the profit that might be raiſed 
from it, they gave a conſiderable ſhare to certain Ci- 


tizens of Florence, in hopes they would both main- 


tain them with their authority in the poſſeſſion of the 


work, and furniſh them with money to carry it on. 
This ſeemed at firſt to be a matter of little account 
to the Governors of Volterra, as it generally happens 


in new projects: but after a while, when they began 
to be ſenſible of the prodigious profits that accrued 
ſrom it, they wanted to get the mine into their own 
hands, when it was too late, though they might have 
had it without any difficulty or oppoſition before, if 
they had thought it worth their attention. The affair 


was laid before the Council, in the firlt place, where 


* Sumptuary laws are for the moſt part ineffectual, as they are 
generally firſt broken by the very perſons that make them, and by 
others, whom they indulge, out of regard to their beauty, &c. 
The example ſoon ſpreads, and luxury again breaks through the 
wiſeſt regulations. It is a diſtemper to which may be applied what 


Tacitus ſays of Aſtrologers, Genus hominum quod in civitate 


noſtra et vetabitur ſemper et retinebitur.“ They were continually 
ordered to quit the city, and yet they never left it. Hiſt, 1, i. 
cap. 22. 8 „ 


Montaigne ſays in his Eſſays, vol. i. chap. 43. The method by 


which our Laws attempt to regulate idle and ſuperfluous expences in 


meat and cloaths, ſeems quite contrary to the end deligned. The 


right way would be to inipire a contempt” of gold and filks, &c. 
as yain and uſeleſs things: whereas, we add honour and value to 


them; which ſurely is a very improper way of creating a diſlike, 
For to enact, that none but Princes ſhall eat Turbot, or wear velvet 
or gold lace, and to prohibit theſe things to the people, is only to 
bring them into greater vogue, and to tempt every one more pow— 
erfuily to eat and wear them. Let Kings therefore, in the firſt 


place, leave off theſe enſigns of grandeur : ſuch exceſſes are more ex- 
cuſable in a ſubje& than a Prince. Quicquid principes faciunt 


(ſays Quintilian) præcipere videntur,” What Princes do themſelves, 


they ſeem to preſcribe as a rule tc others. Plato in his laws, lib. vii. 


ſays, © Nothing is of more peſtiferous conſequence to a City, than 
to allow the youth to introduce changes in their habits, geſtures, 


dances, fongs, and exerciſes ; as it only ſerves to corrupt their man- 
ners, and cauſe old inſtitutions to be nauſeated and deſpiſed,” 


it 
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it was argued, that there was no reaſon that treaſure 
found on lands belonging to the public, ſhould be 
appropriated to the ute of private perſons. After 
which, they ſent Deputies to Florence, who referred 
the deciſion of it to a Committee of Citizens there. 
But theſe Citizens either being bribed, or perhaps 
giving their opinion according to what they really 
thought fair and reafonable, adjudged, that the Go- 
yernment of Volterra had no right to the allum, as 
it would be very unjuſt to deprive private people of 
the fruits of their own labour and induſtry ; and 
therefore it belonged to thoſe who had diſcovered and 
worked the mine: but that they ſhould pay a certain 
annual ſum of money to the Government by way of 
quit-rent, or acknowledgment that the lands belonged 
to the Public. This deciſion rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed the differences and diviſions at Volterra; 
ſo that hardly any thing elſe was talked of there, ei- 
ther in public or private; the Governors ſtill claim- 
ing what they thought had been unjuſtly taken from 
them, and the other ſide were as ſollicitous to preſerve 
what they were poſſeſſed of, and had been confirmed 
to them by the award of the Florentines. Their dif 
 fentions at laſt roſe to ſuch a height, that one Peco- 
rino, a Citizen of ſome eminence, and ſeveral others 
who ſided with him, were killed in a fray, and their 
houſes plundered and ſet on fire. Nor did the Ma- 
giſtrates fare much better whom the Florentines had © 
ſent thither to govern the City: for the people were 
ſo exaſperated againſt them, that, in the firſt rranſ= 
ports of their fury, they could hardly forbear pulling 
them to pieces, and it was with you difficulty that 
they eſcaped. But after their paſſions began to ſub- 
fide, they thought proper to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
aſſure the Signiory of Florence, “ that if they would 
ſuffer them to enjoy their ancient liberties and privi- 
leges, they, for their part, would likewiſe ſtill con- 
tinue faithful and obedient to the Republic.“ 
There were various opinions and long debates 
amongſt the Signiory concerning the _— _ 
5 ou 
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ſhould be returned to this meſſage, Tomaſo Soderini 
adviſed them to accept the ſubmiſſion of the Volter- 
rans, and receive them upon any terms whatſoever 
as he thought it very dangerous at that time to blow 

a flame ſo near their own houſes : for he in ſome 
meaſure dreaded the ambitious and enterprizing diſ- 
poſition of the Pope, and the power of the King of 
Naples; nor had he much confidence in the friend- 
ſhip either of the Venetians or the Duke of Milan, 
as he did not yet ſufficiently know whether the for- 


mer might not be infincere, and the latter want cou- 


rage : for which reaſons he reminded them of the old 
proverb, that a lean peace was better than a fat war. 
On the other hand, Lorenzo de' Medici thinking this 
a favourable opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, 
and being ſupported in his opinion likewiſe by thoſe 
that envied the authority of Soderini, ſaid, it would 
be much better in his judgment, to fall upon the Vol- 
terrans immediately and chaſtiſe them as they deſerved 
for their infolence ; for if they were not corrected in 
an exemplary manner, the reſt of their ſubjects would 
throw off their allegiance and rebel upon every little 
trifling occaſion. The latter opinion at laſt prevailed, 
and the Deputies received for anſwer, „that the 
could not in reaſon hope for a continuation of pri- 
vileges they had forfeited by violating the conditions 
upon which they were granted ; and therefore, if they 
would not make their ſubmiſſion to the Signiory, they 
muf expect an immediate war.“ Red 
With this anſwer the Deputies returned to Vol- 
terra, where the people began with all expedition to 


prepare for their defence, fortifying their town, and 


ſending to ſollicit ſuccours from all the Princes in 
Italy. But in that, they met with very little en- 
courageinent ; for nobody except the Sieneſe and the 


The Florentines, on the other hand, conſidering .that 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended chiefly upon 
ſpeedy execution, preſently aſſembled ten thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe, and ſent them into the 
LEE 1 5 | | ter- 
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territories of Volterra, under the Command of Fre- 
deric Lord of Urbino, who foon over-run that Coun- 
try and made himſelf maſter of, it. After which, he 
ſat down with all his forces before the town: but as 
it is ſituated upon a hill, and the aſcent every where 
ſteep and craggy, it could not well be aſſaulted on 
any fide, except on that where the Church of St. 
Alesfaudro then ſtood. The Volterrans had taken 
about a thouſand ſoldjers into their pay to enable 
them to make a vigorous deſence: but when theſe 
mercenaries ſaw the Florentines making their ap- 
proaches with great diſpatch and reſolution, they 
began to think they ſhould not be able to maintain 
the place, and not only grew careleſs and remiſs in 
their duty, but daily inſulted and abuſed their ma- 
ters. The poor Citizens therefore, being thus at- 
tacked by the enemy without their walls, and trampled 
upon by their own garriſon within them, were ſo diſ- 
Pirited that they would willingly have ſurrendered 
upon certain conditions: but as thoſe could not be 
obtained, they were forced to throw themſelves upon | 
the mercy of the Commiſſaries; who, having com- 
manded the gates to be opened and brought the 
greater part of their forces into the town, went di- 
rely to the Palace where the Magiſtrates were af- * 
ſembled, and ordered them to return to their own s | 
houſes, with which they immediately complied : but 
as they were going thither, one of them was ſhame- 
fully rob'd and ſtrip'd by a common ſoldier, This 
example occaſtoned the ruin of the town: for as 
mankind are naturally more prone to commit evil 
than do good, it was ſoon followed, not only by al! 
the reſt of the enemy's ſoldiery, but even by thoſe |. 
very mercenaries that had been hired by the Citizens 
for their defence, who continued plundering it for a 
whole day with ſuch a degree of avarice and inhu- | 
manity, that they did not ſpare even the Women, 
nor ſhew the leaſt regard to conſecrated places. The 
news of this ſucceſs was received with very great joy 
at Florence; and, as it was an enterprize that had 
been 
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been undertaken chiefly by the advice and perſuaſion 


of Lorenzo de Medici, he acquired much reputation 


by it. But when one of his friends upbraided To- 
maſo Soderini with the counſel he had given whilſt 


it was under deliberation, and aſked him, what he 


bad to ſay now they had reduced Volterra? he anſwered, 


« he did not think they ſhould be any great gainers 


by it; for if they had received it upon terms, it 
might have contributed to the advantage and ſe- 


curity of the Republic; but now they were obliged 


to hold it by force, it would be a thorn in their ſides 


whenever they were at war with any other State, 


and a heavy expence to them in time of peace,” 


About this time, the Pope, being reſolved to keep 


the territories of the Church in their. duty, had or- 
dered Spoletto to be ſacked, becauſe that town had 
rebelled againſt him at the inſtigation of ſome fac- 
tious perſons who lived there; and afterwards laid 


ſiege to the City of Caſtello, which had allo behaved 


in the ſame diſobedient manner. Niccolo Vitelli was 
Lord of that place, and one of Lorenzo de' Me- 
dici's moſt intimate friends, by whom he was fur- 


niſhed with ſome ſupplies ; which, though not ſuf- 


ficient to ſupport him in his contumacy, ſerved how- 
ever to Excite an enmity. betwixt Sixtus and the Me- 


dici, which afterwards produced very miſchievous ef- 


fects, and ſuch as would have appeared much ſooner 
if they had not been retarded by the death of Pietro, 


Cardinal of St. Sixtus. For that Prelate having tra- 


velled all over Italy, and ſpent ſome time both at 
Venice and Milan, under a pretencee of honourirg 
the nuptials of Hercole, Marquis of Ferrara, with 
his preſence, had ſecretly been tampering with other 
States, to ſee how they were diſpoſed ro a rupture 
with the Florentines. But ſoon after his return to 
Rome, he died there, not without ſuſpicion of being 
poiſoned by the Venetians, who, it was imagined, 
began to grow jealous of the Pope's powet, and ap- 


prehenſive it would not be long before they felt the 


1 weight of it, — if he ſuffered Bimſelf to be 


Vor. II. F in- 
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influenced by a perſon of Pietro's reſolution and ac- 
tivity. For notwithſtanding he was of baſe birth, 
and had no better education than what a mean con- 
vent could afford; yet upon his promotion to the 
purple, it ſoon appeared that he had a much greater 
ſhare of pride and ambition than was becoming a 
Cardinal or even a Pope: a ſhameleſs and remark- 
able proof of which, he gave in an entertainment 
that he made at Rome, which coſt him above twenty 
thouſand Florins, and would have been looked upon 
as extravagant in any temporal Prince *. His Ho- 
lineſs therefore, being deprived of this Miniſter, pro— 
ceeded with more coolneſs and deliberation in his 
deſigns; which however, did not prevent the Flo- 
rentines, the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians from 
renewing the alliance that ſubſiſted betwixt them; 
wherein they likewiſe offered to include the Pope 
and the King of Naples, if they pleaſed. But Six- 
tus, on the contrary, entered into a league with 


King Ferdinand, and invited the other Princes of 


Italy to join in it: ſo that Italy was now divided into 
two great Confederacies, and every day produced 
ſome accident that contributed to enflame the jea- 
louſy which each fide had conceived of the other: 
and in particular a diſpute concerning the iſland of 
Cyprus, to which the King of Naples pretended a 
right, though the Venetians were in poſſeſſion of it. 
Upon which account, the Pope and his Majeſty 


* He was but ſeventeen years of age when the Pope made him a 
Cardinal; after which, he created him Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
conferred the Archbiſhopricks of Sevil and Florence upon him, with 
ſeveral other very conſiderable benefices. This elevation made him 
forget the meannels of his birth, and the humility of a monk; and 
he ſuffered himſelf to be fo far tranſported by his vanity, that no- 
thing had been ſeen before ſo pompous and magnificent as his train, 
His extravagance was equal in all other reſpects. In ſhort, he was 
Cardinal Nephew, and fit introduced what the Italians call Nepotz/mo. 
Sixtus IV. who loved him paſſionately, appointed him Legate of Um- 
bria, in 1473, and afterwards of all Italy. His entrance into the 
principal cities, when he viſited them, was moſt magnificent; and 
they took that opportunity of flattering the young man, to ingratiate 

themſelves with the Pope. But he did not long enjoy theſe honours ; 
for he died at Rome, in January 1474, and in the 29th year of his 
gage. N | . 
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thought it behoved them to ſtrengthen their alliance 


with freſh articles, and engage themſclves in ſtricter 
bonds of amity. 

Frederic, Lord of Urbino, was at that time reck- 
oned the moſt able commander in Italy, and had been 
a long time in the ſervice of the Florentines. The 
Pope therefore and the King, in order to deprive 
them of his aſſiſtance, took great pains ro detach 


him from their intereſts; and for that purpoſe, they 
gave him an invitation both to Rome and Naples, 
which Frederic accepted, to the great mortification 


and aſtoniſhment of the Florentines, who made ro 


doubt, but he would there meet with the ſame fate 


that Giacopo Piccinino had done. Bur it happened 


quite otherwiſe; for he returned ſafe from both 


places, after he had been received with great honour 
and appointed commander in chief of the confede- 
rated forces of thoſe two Princes, who likewiſe were 
ſecretly endeavouring to bring over to their intereft 
the Governors of Siena and Romagna, that ſo they 
might have it in their power the more effectually to 
annoy the Florentines. But the latter having intel- 
ligence of theſe practices, immediately began to take 
ail neceſſary meaſures for their ſecurity, and to guard 
themſelves againſt the ambition of their neighbours : 


and as they had now loſt their General, Frederic 


of Urbino, they took Roberto da Rimini into their 
pay, renewed their alliance with the Perugians, and 
brought the Lord of Faenza into the confederacy. 
The Pope and the King of Naples pretended to be 
diſguſted at the Florentines for having endeavoured 


to create a jealouſy betwixt them and the Venetians, 
and to draw that Republic into a ſeparate league with 
_ themſelves: and his Holineſs was likewiſe apprehen- 


ſive that neither he himſelf ſhould be able to main- 
rain the reputation and authority of the Church, nor 
Count Girolamo to keep poſſeſſion of the territory he 


had given him in Romagna, if the Florentines and 
the Venetians ſhould unite againſt them. The Flo- 


rentines, on the other hand, ſuſpected that the Pope 
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and the King wanted to ſeparate them from the ve- 
netians, not with any deſign to join intereſts with the 
Commonwealth of Florence themſelves, but that they 
might have a better opportunity of cruſhing them both 
when they were divided. 1 
In this ſtate of jealouſy and ſuſpicion of each other, 
the Princes of Italy continued two years before any 
public diſturbance happened. The firſt that broke 
out, though of no very great importance, was in 
Tuſcany. Braccio da Montone, a ſoldier of very 
great reputation (whom we have often had occaſion 
to mention before) left two Sons Oddo and Carlo; 
the former of whom, the reader may remember, was 
killed in the Vale of Lamona, whilſt his brother was 
very young: but Carlo, when he was old enough to 
bear arms, was employed as a Commander by the Ve- 
netians, out of gratitude to the memory of his father 
and the hopes they had conceived of the young man 
himſelf. It happened about that time that the term 
of his Commiſſion expired, and he did not care to 
engage again in the ſervice of that Republic for the 
reſent, as he was in hopes of recovering his paternal 
eſtate in the Country of Perugia, either by dint of 
his father's reputation or his own arms : an enterprize 
to which the Venetians did not ſeem ar all averſe, 
conſidering that they generally found means to gain 
one advantage or other themſelves in all changes and 
commotions. He therefore marched with ſome forces 
into Tuſcany ; but finding that an attack upon Pe- 
rugia would be attended with great hazard and diffi- 
culty, as the Governors of that ſtate were in league 
with the Florentines; and thinking he ſhould loſe. 
his reputation if he did not at leaſt attempt ſomerhing 
memorable now he had proceeded ſo far, he invaded _ 
the Sieneſe (pretending they were in his debt, on acc 
count of ſervices his father had done their Republic, 4 
for which he would be ſatisfied) and fell upon them 
1 with ſuch fury, that he preſently over-ran all their 
Wi territory. The Sieneſe ſeeing themſelves aſſaulted in 5 
Wil this manner, and being naturally ſuſpicious ow 3 
„„ _ £40» 1 
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Florentines, "imagined that all this was done by their 


contrivance and approbation, and made heavy com- 
plaints of it to the Pope and the King of Naples. 
They likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to repreſent their ſuf- 
ferings at Florence, and to infinuate to the Signiory 
there, that they could hardly prevail upon themſelves 


to believe that Carlo would have dared to inſult them 


as he had done, without their knowledge and conni- 


vance. But the Florentines exculpated themſelves 


by aſſuring the ambaſſadors in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, they had never given him the leaſt encourage- 


ment of any kind; and that on the contrary they 
were ready to aſſiſt them with their utmoſt endeavours 


in preventing him from doing them any further pre- 
judice: beſides which, they wrote a letter to Carlo, 


5 dictated by the Ambaſſadors themſelves, wherein they 


peremptorily commanded him to deſiſt from all man- 


ner of hoſtilities againſt the Sieneſe. Carlo could 


not help making ſtrong remonſtrances to the Floren- 


tines againſt this injunction, , which he ſaid, would 
not only prevent him from gaining great reputation 
in that enterprize, but deprive themſelves of a moſt 
valuable acquifition, which from the cowardice of the 
Sieneſe and the pitiful defence they made, he had 


flattered himſelf he ſhould otherwiſe have ſoon 


given up into their hands, to be diſpoſed of as they 


„ oN But theſe ſuggeſtions having no effect. Carlo 


eft Tuſcany and returned into the ſervice of the Ve- 


netians: the Sieneſe however, though delivered out 


of this danger by the good offices of the Florentines, 


were highly exaſperated at their behaviour, and 


thought themſelves very far from lying under any ob- 
ligation to that Republic for reſcuing them out of a 


: calamity, which they ſtill could nor help ſuſpecting 
had been firſt brought upon them with their 1 
1 and concurrence. 


Whilſt the affairs of Tuſcany were in this ſituation, 
and the Pope confederated with the King of Naples 
in the manner we have before related, an event hap- 


pened 1 in Lombardy which was of much greater im- 
F 3 portance, 


70 


portance, and attended with more diſaſtrous conſe- 
quences. One Cola, a: Mantuan by birth, and a per- 
ſon of great learning, but very "ambitious, lived at 
that time in Milan, where he inſtructed ſeveral of the 
young nobility in the Latin tongue, This man, ei- 
ther really deteſting the life and manners of the Duke, 
or influenced by ſome other motive, took an oppor- 
tunity of declaiming againſt ſubjection to a bad 
Prince in every company he came into, and of ex- 
tolling their happineſs who had the good fortune to 
be born and brought up in a Commonwealth, affirm- 
ing, that all the great men of antiquity had been 
educated under Republican Governments and not un- 
der Princes; the former of which always cheriſhed 
the virtuous and brave, whilſt the latter made it their 
buſineſs utterly to fupprels them; as one availed them- 
ſelves of their merits, and the other were jealous of 
them. The young gentlemen with whom he was moſt 
intimate and familiar, were Giovanni Andrea Lam- 
pognano, Carlo Viſconti, and Girolamo Olgiati. 
With them, he often uſed to expatiate upon the 
wicked diſpoſition of their Duke, and lament their 
unhappineſs in being obliged to live under his go- 
vernment. In ſhort, he had by degrees gained fuch 
an aſcendant over them, and ſo far inſinuated him- 


* Machiavel ſays, Cola Mantouano; other: Riſtgrians call him, Colo 
Montanus Pædagogus, Cola Montanus, a School Maſter. He had been 
tutor to the Duke, who remembring the fmart of the laſhes he had 
received from him, when he was his pupil, cauſed him to be pub- 
licly whipped one day upon the bare breech. .** Hic Cola (ſays Jo- 
vius, Elog lib. iii.) quondam Galeacci pædagogus, dirum in prin- 
cipem odium conceperat, inſolenti ejus contumelia percitus, quod ille 
puerilium verberum nimis memor poſtquam adolevit imperiumque 
ſuſcepit, ipſi Colæ tanquam immiti ſubagreſtique præceptori, ac- 
ceptas olim plagas nudatis clunibus loro palam rependi juſſiſſet.“ At 
which, Cola being exaſperated to the laſt degree, took the method 
here related by Mach:avel, to revenge himſelf upon the Duke: for- 
Olgiati confeſſed upon the rack, ſays Jovius, that what he had done, 
was at his inſtigation, “ Hujus Colz diris cohortationibus conju- | _ 
rationem incohatam ad exitumque perductam ſuiſſe Olgiatus ipſe ex 
queſtione perſcripſit: quippe Oligiatum pene imberbem leviſſimum - 
que adoleſcentem inani ſpe parandæ gloriæ inflaverat, fi occiſo ty -- 
ranno patriam libertatem n ſæ pe Caſſium & Brutum magnis 


extollens laudibus, qui gloria ducti pulcherrimi facti confilium olim 


ſelf 


ſuſcepiſſent. T“ 
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ſelf into their confidence and good opinion, that he 
made them take a folemn oath to deliver their Coun- 
try, if poſſible, out of the hands of ſo tyrannical a 
Prince, as ſoon as they were old enough to conduct 
ſuch an undertaking. In this reſolution they perſiſted 
and ſeemed to be more and more confirmed in it as 
they grew up : but the enormities which the Duke 
committed every day,, and the particular injuries he 
had done them, contributed to haſten the execution 
" ( font 1 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, was naturally cruel and 
laſcivious; of which, he had given ſo many proofs 
that he was become exceedingly odious to his ſubjects. 
Nor did he content himſelf with debauching the no- 
bleſt Ladies in the City, bur alſo took a brutal plea- 
ſure in boaſting of it: and when he put any one to 
death, he did not think that ſufficient, if it was not 
done with ſome uncommon circumttance of barbarity, 


He was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having murdered his 


Mother: for as his power did not ſcem complete 
whilſt ſhe was alive, he behaved to her in ſuch a man- 
ner, that ſhe thought fic to retire to Cremona, where 
her dower lay; but being ſuddenly taken ill ſhe died 
upon the road, which gave many people great realon 
to think her death was owing to the Duke. He had 


highly provoked both Viſconti * and Olgiati by his 


.  ® Viſconti was exaſperated againſt the Sforzas, in the firſt place, 
for uſurping the ſovereign power to the prejudice of his own family. 


In the next, he had a üſter whom Galeazzo had debauched, and 
whom he afterwards gave up to the luſt of a boy, who was his Ga- 
nymede. Germanz lororis probro, quam Galeaccius'adamaret atque 
{ubigeret, permovebatur; tantoque indignantins quod eam decoro 
adoleſcenti, qui ætatis fiorem principi fruendum dediſſet, conciliaſſe 
& communicaſſe ſuſpicaretur. Jovius Elog. lib. ni. This Prince 
was reckoned to be ſo laſcivious, that men talked not only of his 
amorous intrigues, but even of his pimping: Principem enim in 
amore improbum atque adeo impudentem plerique vel falſo exiſtima- 
bant, ut abenz libidini lenocinii obſequium lubens præhere crede- 


retur. Ibid, The deſcription which Paulus Jovius has left us of the 


corrupt morals of the women of Milan at that time, is ſhocking, 
They imagined, that chaſtity was inconſiſtent with good manners; 
they thought that the practice of virtue would make them look as 
if they did not know the world; it was, according to them, to be- 
have like ignorant country girls. In ſhort, they did not think that 


F 4 beha- 
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| ehaviour to their wives and other female relations; 
ar d diſobliged Lampognano by refuſing to give him 
poſſeſſion of Miramondo, an Abbey of which he had 
obtain:d a grant from the Pope for one of his kinſ- 
men *. Such injuries both private and public, till 


to lie with a Prince, was doing any thing inconſiſtent with modeſty; 
they pretended, that the beſt method to raiſe their huſband's for- 
tunes above thoſe of other men, was to make them wear golden 
horns. Galeazzo, who was an handſome young man, found his ac- 
count in this. The words of Jovius are more cxpreſſit e: His arti- 
bus quum boni ſplendidiſſimique principis nomen tueretur, preme- 
bant ejus famam intemperantes vagæque libidines. Nam ea tum erat 
ex multo otio luxuriantis ſæculi conditio, in ipſis præcipue nobi- 
lioris gradus matronis, ut totum pudicitiæ decus ab humanitate aulæ 
alienum prorſus & ſubagreſte putaretur; ideoque princeps ad licen- 
tiam libidinis proclinatus, & juventæ vigore venuſtateque oris ſupra 

omnes ſpectatu digniſſimus, procacibus fœminarum oculis & de- 


ſiderio cupidiſſimè delerviret. Erat enim tum vulgatum inter fœ- 


minas, nullam ex principis concubitu fieri impudicam, earumque 
maritos, qui aliter hirci videri poſſent, ita excellere aureis cornibus, 
ut dignitate cunfAos anteirent. Ibid. This was a corruption of man- 
ners with a witne(s; for if any thing can prevent the total expulſion 
of chaftity, it muſt be the ſhame and diſgrace which purſues thoſe 
that are guilty of the oppoſite vice. This is one of the main bar- 
riers which Providence ſeems to have made uſe of to check the pro- 
greſs of laſciviouſneſs, and prevent its over- flowing the whole world 
like a general deluge. | - | 

Ie account which Jovius gives of this matter, Elog, lib. iii. 
is as follows: Ad audendum immane uſque adeo & periculoſum fa- 
cinus vehementer incitabat illata fibi injuria a Cattellioneo Comen- 


ſium antiſtite, a quo ſfacri latifundii poſſeſſione, contra jus interrupta 


locatione, ſe perinique ſpoliatum querebatur. Totum autem ejus 
injuriæ odiique venenum vertebat in principem, qui a ſe (ſuppliciter 
deprecante eam contumeliam) ſæpe rogatus, adverſarium in pro- 


trahenda lite præpotentem, neque advertere, neque mollire voluiſſet. 
He was prompted to this bold and dangerous attempt by the injury 
he had received from Caſtellioneus, Biſnop of Como, of whom he 


complained, that be bad been unjuſtly deprived of the poſſeſſion of 
ſome Church-lands. He therefore turned the bitterneſs of his re- 
ſentment againſt this Prince, whom he had often humbly petitioned, 
but in vain, to do him juſtice, or at leaſt to intercede with his ad- 
verſary on his behalf, Who being a man of great power, endeavoured 


to weary him out with a long and vexatious law- ſuit.— This is not 


unlike the caſe of Philzp, King of Macedon, who was killed by 


Pauſanias, becauſe he could not prevail upon him to puniſh a man, 
by whom he had been outrageouſly abnſed. Paulaniam Attalus mero 


onuſtum nefariis convivarum ludibriis expoſuerat, 1. e. Pauſanias 


being in liquor, had been expoſed by Attalus to the laughter and 


contempt of the company. Frienſhem, Supplem. in Quint. Curt. I. i. 
gap. 9. He no longer thought of revenging himſelf upon the perſon 
who had abuſed him, but upon the Prince who had denied him re- 
dreis. Adoleſcens—odium ab auctore injuriæ in negligentem ejus 
vindicem convertit. So dangerous it is in ſovereigns to provoke or 
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enflamed theſe young men with a greater deſire of re- 


venging themſelves and delivering their Country from 
his yoke; and made them hope, that if they could 
kill the Tyrant, they ſhould afterwards be ſupported 
not only by the Nobility, but by all the reſt of the 
people. Being fully determined in their purpole, 
they had frequent meetings; which however, did not 
occaſion any ſuſpicion, on account of their former 
intimacy : but at theſe meetings, their chief buſineſs 
was to concert all neceſſary meaſures for the accom- 
pliſhment of their deſign; and to make them more 
dextrous and hardy in the execution of it, they often 
uſed to exerciſe themſelves in ſtriking and (as it were) 
ſtabbing each other in the breaſt and ſides with the 


ſcabbards of the daggers which they had prepared for 


the intended aſſaſſination. At laſt, when they came 
to conſider of the particular time and place, they 
thought it would be dangerous to attempt it in the 
Palace, much more ſo when he was hunting, very 


difficult whilſt he was parading -the Streets, and ex- 


ceeding hazardous, if not impoſſible, to effect it in 
Council. Upon which account, they reſolved to diſ- 
patch him at ſome public ſpectacle or feſtivity, where 
they ſhould be certain he would come, and might 
draw together many of their friends upon various 
pretences, without being ſuſpected. It was likewiſe 


agreed, that if any of them ſhould be prevented by 
any accident from coming to the place appointed, the 


reſt ſhould proceed in the undertaking, and uſe their 
utmoſt efforts to deſtroy him. aps 

It was pretty near Chriſtmas in the year 1476 : and 
as the Duke always uſed to go on St. Stephen's-day 
with great pomp and ſolemnity to the Church of that 
Martyr, they determined to make uſe of that time 


and glace as moſt convenient for their purpoſe. Ac- 


refuſe juſtice to any of their ſubje&ts. There are few people, how 
mean or inconſiderable ſoe ver they may be, who have it not in their 
power one time or other, if they are ſo diſpoſed, to revenge them» 
lelves even upon Princes. 9 


cordingly, 
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cordingly, in the morning of that feſtival, they pi 
vailed upon ſome of their moſt faithful friends non 
ſervants to arm themſelves, and to go with them to 
the affiftance of Giovanni Lampognano, Who, (they 
faid) was turning a 'water-courſe into his eſtate, and 
apprehendeed he ſhould be forcibly oppoſed in it by 
ſome of his enemies. This being done, they led 
them to the Church, armed as they were, upon a 
pretence of paying their compliments to the Duke 
before they went) and had got together feveral more 
of their friends and acquaintance there, by one means 
or other, in hopes that when the blow was given they 
would all join them, without any ſcruple or hef- 
tation. Their deſign was to put themiclves at the 
head of thoſe armed men, as ſoon as the Duke was 
killed, and to run into that part of the City where 
they thought they could raiſe the populace with moſt 
cal, and make them take arms againſt the Ducheſs 
and Miniſters of State; which they made no doubt 
would be. preſently effected, eſpecialy as the people 
were out of humour with the Government on account 
of the ſcarcity of proviſions Which the City at that 
time laboured under; to alleviate which, they in- 
tended to have delivered up the houſes of Cecco Si- 
monetta, Giovanni Botti, Franciſco Lucani, and of 
ſome other leading men in the Adminiſtration to be 
plundered, or applied to what other uſes they pleaſed : 
ing by theſe means to ſecure themſelves, and re- 
Rtore the liberties of their Fellow- citizens. When 
they had proceeded ſo far, they encouraged each 
other to be have like men; after which Giovanni Lam- 
gnano and his accomplices who had come firſt into 
the Church, having heard Maſs together, Giovanni 
turned himſelf to an Image of St. Ambroſe and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to that Saint in the following man- 
ner; O bleſſed Patron of our City, who knoweſt 
our intentions and upon what account we expoſe our- 
ſelves to this imminent danger: be propitious, we 


pray thee, to our undertaking, and by delivering the 


in- 
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injured and oppreſſed, let the world ſee with what 
abhorrence thou lookeſt upon tyrants “..“ 
Many things happened before the Duke came to 
Church which ſeemed to preſage his death: for when 
he dreſſed himſelf in the morning he put on a coat 
of Mail which' he uſually worez but on a ſudden 
(either thinking it troubleſome, or that it did not 
become him on ſuch a ſolemnity) he pulled it off 
again and laid it aſide. He had a mind to have 


>? heard Maſs in his own Chapel, but his Chaplain was 


gone to St. Stephen's: he then deſired the Biſhop of 
Como to officiate for him, but he: excuſed himſelf 
upon ſome reaſonable occaſion; ſo that he was in a 
manner neceſſitated to go to the Church. Before he 
went, he cauſed his two ſons Giovanni Galeazzo and 
Hermes to be brought to him, and. when they came, 
he kiſſed and embraced them ſeveral times, and 
ſeemed very loath to part from them, as if he had 


known he ſhould never ſee them again: at laſt how- 
ever, he reſolved to go, and being attended from 
the Palace by the Ambaſſadors of Mantua and Fer. 


Tara, he walked towards St. Stephens'. The con- 
ſpirators in the mean time to give leſs ſuſpicion, and 


to avoid the cold which was then very ſharp, had 
_ retired into an apartment belonging to the Arch» 


prieſt, who was their acquaintance : but when they 
heard the Duke was coming, they went into the 


Church Porch, where Lampognano and Olgiati placed 
"themſelves on the right hand, and Viſconti on the 
left, After thoſe that marched before the Duke had 


entered, the Duke himſelf advanced with a great 
number of attendants and other people who always 
Soom 4 „ e S o 19\ | _ | ' | 


Voltaire, in his ſecond volume of !the General Hiſtory of Europe, 


py: ſays, © Galea77o Sforza was murdered in the Cathedral of 


ilan, on St. Stephen's day. I mention this circumſtance, which 


in other reſpects might appear frivolous ; but here it is of great im- 


por:ance. For the murderers prayed to St. Stephen and St. Ambroſe, 
with a loud voice, to give them courage enough to aſſaſſinate their 


| ſovereign. Poiſonings, aſſaſſinations, and ſuperſtition, formed at 
that time the characteriſtic of the Italians; they knew how to be re- 
venged, but not how to fight: they had bands of murderers, and 


but few ſoldiers.” 
45h | re- 
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reſort to ſuch ſolemnities. The firſt that moved. 
were Lampognano and Olgiati, who pretending to 
make way for the Duke, preſſed cloſe up to him, and 
having drawn the daggers which they had concealed 
in their ſleeves, they fell furiouſly upon him: Lam- 
pognano gave him two wounds, one in the belly and 
the other in the throat; Olgiati likewiſe wounded him 
in the neck and breaſt; but Viſconti who ſtood nearer 
to the door, and by whom the Duke had paſſed be- 
fore he was attacked by his accomplices, not having a 
convenient opportunity to ſtrike him in the fore parc 
of his body, gave him a ſtab in the back and another 
m the ſhoulder. All this was executed with ſuch expe- 
dition, that the Duke was down upon the ground before 
any one was aware of the attempt: nor did he utter a 
word. as he fell, except that he once called upon the 
Virgin Mary. But as ſoon as he was thus diſpatched a 
prodigious tumult enſued, and every one drawing his 
iword (as it commonly happens in ſudden and untore- 
ſeen; commotions) ſome ran one way and ſome ano- 
ther in the utmoſt confuſion without Knowing what 
had happened, much leſs the occaſion of it. Thoſe 
however, that ſtood neareſt to the Duke when he fell, 
and perceived who they were that killed him, imme- 
diately ruſhed forward to ſeize them: and whilſt the 
_ conſpirators were endeavouring to make their eſcape 
bout of the Church, Lampognano, having run amongſt 
the women who were there in great numbers upon their 
knees, was ſo entangled and embarraſſed with their 
petticoats, that he was overtaken and ſlain by a Moor 
who was one of the Duke's footmen *. Viſconti like- 
P PRVELS T0 31150 Frets ; 

„ Tpfius Lamponiani cadaver ſolum ling & dentibus commordens 
jacebat : tandem inſultantis, plebis & puerorum turbæ ad ludibrium 
conceſſum je to laqueo per cunctas urbis regiones raptatum eſt. 
He lay upon the ground, licking the duſt and biting the earth. At 
laſt, his carcaſe was delivered up to the rabble, who having tired 
theinfelves with abuſin it, dragged it all round the city in a halter. 
1 Elog. lib. iii. Peter Crinitus has ſome verſes upon this aſ- 
aſſin, in the ſecond book of his poems. They are entituled, De | 


virtute Joannis Angrez Lamponiani Tyrannicidæ. The fix fuſt 
Jincs are as follow: 5 
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Book VE OF FLORENCE. 77 
wiſe preſently after ſnared the ſame fate: but Olgiati 
having got out of the Church and diſengaged himſelf 
from the crowd, hearing his accomplices were ſlain, 
and not knowing whither elſe to fly, ran directly to 
his own houſe, where his father and brothers refuſed 
him admittance. His mother alone, being moved 
with compaſſion at his diſtreſs, recommended him to 
the care of a Prieſt, who being an old friend of that 
family, procured another dreſs for him, and took 
him home with him to his own lodgings, where he 

ſtaid two days, in hopes ſome change might happen 


in his favour. However, when he found himſelf diſ- 
appointed in that expectation, he began to be afraid of 
being taken if he continued there any longer, and 
endeavoured to make his eſcape in diſguiſe: but be- 
ing diſcovered and apprehended, he was brought be- 
fore the Magiſtrates, to whom he gave a full and cir- 
cumſtantial detail of the conſpiracy, and of the mo- 
tives that induced him to embark in it. 


Olgiati was but twenty-three years of age; yet he 


N ; ſhewed no leſs reſolution upon the ſcaffold than he 
had done in the perpetration of the fact for which he 


ſuffered; for when he was ſtripped and the exe- 
cutioner ſtood ready with the axe in his hand to give 


the ſtroke, he ſaid in Latin, as he was a man of 
ſome literature, Mers acerba, fama perpetua, ſtabit 


vetus memorza fatli. 1. e. My death is untimely, but 


my fame will be immortal *.” The conſpiracy was 


Parabat olim ſacra Bruti manibus 
Antiqua virtus Italum, . 
Ac forte ledtam dum rependit hoſtiam 
Marti dicatam vindici, . 
Frontem retorſit illico ad acres Inſubres 
Mirata fortem dexteram. 


Cola the School -maſter, ſome time after fell into the hands of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, who cauſed him to be hanged. 


»Olgiatus ipſe, mirum viſa audituque, veſank conſftantia obſti- 
natum animum in conſpectu carnificis gerens, ſeſeque in ipſa morte 


confirmans, hæc contumaci ore protulit verba ; College te, Hieronyme, 
| Habit vetus memoria fatti; mors quidem erit acerba, ſed tormentum brewe 


alque ejus fama perpetua, He wrote the following verſes whilſt he 


| was in priſon, which are a proof of his boldnefs, and an abuſe of the 


Prince he had murdered. 
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78 THE HISTORY Book VII. 
conducted with wonderful ſecrecy and executed wit 
great reſolution by theſe unhappy young men; and 
miſcarried at laſt only for want of their being ſup- 
1 ported in it by thoſe in whom they had put too 
| much confidence, who did not give them the leaſt 
aſſiſtance. This example ought to be a warning to 

5 all Princes, to reign in ſuch a manner, as to make 
| Wot themſelves honoured and beloved by their ſubjects , 2 
1 that ſo no one may hope to kill them with impunity:- 
100 2 and let others learn from hence, how vain it is to 


5 truſt. to the multicude, which, though perhaps diſ- 
Vf. eg contented to the laſt degree, will ſeldom or never 
N ſtir a foot to their aſſiſtance in time of diſtreſs or ne- 
Wh ceſſity. All Italy was in aſtoniſhment and conſter- 
«78 nation at this accident, but in much. greater at what 'S 
\ 0 ſoon after happened in Florence, which effectuallß 
Fi put an end to the public tranquillity after it had 
1 laſted twelve years; as we ſhall relate in the next 
[1 book, which will begin with the narration of a very 

1 tragical and bloody event, and conclude with that of 
5 a cataſtrophe no leſs deplorable. 
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„ Quem non mille acies, quem non potuere phalanges 
1 0 1 | Sternere, privata Galeaz dux Sfortia dextra 
WT Concidit, atque illum minime juvere cadentem 
KAY | Aſtantes famuli, nec opes, nec regna, nec urbes, 
jib * | Hinc patet humanis quz fit fiducia rebus, | 

: Et patet hinc, ſævo tutum nil eſſe tyranno. 


| Jovii Elog. lib. iii. 
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The animoſities between the Pazzi and the Medici, A 


conſpiracy againſt Lereuzo and Giuliano de Medici. An 
account of the principal perſons concerned in it. Ki- 


nalo de Pazzi diſſuades them frem it, but in vain. 


How it was put in exeation. Giuliano is aſſaſſinated, 


but Lorenzo eſcapes. Salviati, Archliſhip of Piſa, 


and many of the chief conſpirators are aptrebended and 
put to death. The whole family of the Pazzi is diſ- 
perſed. The Pope and the King of Naples make war 


upon the Hlorentines. Lorenzo de' Medici's ſpeech to 


the citizens of Florence. The Venetians refuſe to ſend 
the Florentines any ſucccur. The city of Genoa rebels 
againjt the Duke of Man. The Dachejs dewager 
gives up the Citadel of Genra to Battiſtino Fregs/o. 
The Florentines fend Ambaſſadors to the court of Rome 
to compromiſe matters with the Pope, but they are. not 
admitied lo an audience. They likewiſe ſend Ambaſſa- 


- dors into France to ſellicit an alliance with the French 
King; and others 10 the Luccheſe for the ſame purpoſe : 
- the latter are ill treated. The Venetians at laſt fend 
- : the Florentines ſome ſupplies. Diſſenticns ariſe in the 
army, Which accafion it to divid:, Au engagement be- 


twixt 
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twixt the Florentine forces and thoſe of the Pope; in 
which the latter are defeated. The Florentines after- 
wards run away at the approach of the Duke of Ca- 
labria with his army, and leave all their baggage, am- 

munition, artillery, and carriages in the hands of the 
enemy. The City of Florence in great conſternation at 
this event, and the ſickneſs with which it was then 
viſited The Duke of Calabria's army makes great 
haveck in their territories, and takes Colle. Lorenzo 
de Medici goes to Naples in order to conclude a peace 
with King Ferdinand. Troubles at Milan. Ludovico 
Sforza makes himſelf guardian of the young Duke. 
Lorenzo makes a peace with the King of Naples, and 
gains great reputation by it. The Pope and Venetians 
offended that they are not included in the treaty. A 
reformaticn in the State. The Je of Rhodes unſuc- 
ceſsfully invaded by the Turks : after which, they make 
a deſcent upon the Kingdom of Naples and take Otranto. 
The Florentines in great danger of loſing their liberties, 
 T hey ſend Ambaſſadors to the Pope, who treats them 
in a haughty manner. He is reconciled to them at laſt, 
but impoſes heavy conditions upon them. Two confe- 
deracies formed; one betwixt the Pope, the Venetians, 
the Genaeſe and Sieneſe ;, the other betwixt the King of 
Naples, the Florentines, the Duke of Milan and the 
Bologneſe. The Venetians have a deſign upon Ferrara. 
The farces of the King of Naples ravage the Pope's 
dominious and advance under the command of the Duke | © 
of Calabria towards Rome, which city is full of fac- |* 
tion and diſcord. The Duke's army. e by the 
Pape s. The Florentines take Caſtello from his Ho- 
lineſs. A peace concluded betwixt the Pope, the King 
of Naples, * the Florent ines; to which the Ve- 
5 1 netians are invited to accede, but refuſe it; and having 
7 dtefeated the Duke of Milan's forces, lay fiege to Fer- 
ij "oy | rara. The forces of the new League Fo arg the Vene- 

titan fleet. The Venetians come to an agreement with 

Tudovico Sforza: at which bis confederates are of- 
fended, but at laſt conſent to a peace. Caſtello befieged 
3 the Pope 5 army, Nuurreli betwiat the Colonni 79 
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Book VII, OF FLORENCE. 81 
Ur/ini at Rome. 7. be Archbiſhop cf Genoa makes bim- 
elf Lord of that city. The Pope dies and is ſucceeded 

by Innocent VIII. "Low ana ſurpriſed by Auguſtino 
Fregoſo, who gives it up to the Company of St. George. 
An account of that Company. The Florentines, in or- 
der to recover Serezana, lay fiege to Pietra Santa, but 
are repulſed, and raiſe the ſige; but ſoon return to it 


and take the town, A ſickneſs in the Florentine camp 
obliges them to retire into winter quarters. Lo- 


reno de Medici is taken ill; which prevents their mak- 


ing any further attempt upon Serezana in the ſpring. 
Aquila rebels againſt the King of Naples. The occaſion 
of the rebellion. The Pope undertakes the protection of 
that city. The King demands the aid of the Florentines, 
ho ſend him ſuccour. He gets the betler of the Pope 
in all places. A peace concluded betwixt them. The Pope 
is reconciled to the Florentines, and marries his baſtard 
Son Franciſco to one of Lorenzo de Medici's daughters. 

| He perſuades the Genoeſe to give up Serezana to the Flo- 
rentines; but they refuſe it and renew hoſtilities againſt 
them. The Florentines deſerted by their allies; come to 
an engagement with the Genoeſe army, which they de- 
feat, and late Serexana. The Germans make war up- 
on the Venetians and rout their forces near Trent, An 

' znſurrettion at Furli, Count Girolamo murdered there; 
. The reſolution of the Counteſs in revenging his death, 
Galeotto Lord of Faenza murdered by the contrivance 
of his wife. The Florentines take upon them the pro- 
_ teftion of that city, and of young Aſtorre, Galeotto's 
Son. The magnificence of Lorenzo de” Medici: his 
death and character. | 


\HE period Sele we ſhall reſume the thread of 
our hiſtory happening in an interval betwixt 


two conſpiracies (one at Milan, which has been al- 
ready related, and the other at Florence, which ſtill | 
remains to be told) it may perhaps be expected that 


(according to our cuſtom of prefacing) we ſhouid 


here ſay ſomething concerning the nature and im- 


portance of conſpiracies : and we ſhould certainly 
Vor. II. G have 
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have taken this opportunity of doing it, if the ſub- 
ject had been leſs copious or not ſufficiently diſcuſſed 
in another place“. But as that matter would require 
à larger diſcourſe than is conſiſtent with the brevity 
of our introductions, and has been amply treated 
of elſewhere, we ſhall ſay nothing further of it at 
preſent, but proceed in our Narrative, and ſhew that 


when the Medici had humbled all thoſe that openly 


oppoſed them, and afterwards aſpired to take the 
reins of government ſolely into their own hands, it 
became neceſſary likewiſe, for the accompliſhment of 
that purpoſe, to deprels all ſuch as were ſecretly 
Plotting and combining againſt them. For as long 
-as they continued upon any ſort of equality with other 
families of authority and reputation, thoſe Citizens 
who envied their growing power, might publicly op- 
pole them, and without either fear or danger of be- 
ing cruſhed in their firſt atrempts, whilſt the Ma- 


giſtrates were ftill free and independent, and their 


Party not utterly ſuppreſſed. But after the Medici 
had gained ſuch an aſcendant by the defeat of their 
enemies in the year 1466, they grew ſo powerful that 
they in a manner engroſſed the government of 'the 
Republic wholly to themſelves; and their power was 
ſo great, that ſuch as were diſaffected to their admi- 
niſtration, were either obliged to ſubmit to it with 
patience, or endeavour. to ſhake off the yoke by clan- 
deſtine machinations and confpiracies ; which being 
attended with great difficulties and dangers, for the 
moſt part end in the ruin of the conſpirators, and 
only ſerve to aggrandize and ſtrengthen thoſe till 
more againſt whom they are formed, from whence it 


- almoſt always comes to paſs, when a Prince is at- 


tacked in that manner (except he is killed, as the 
Duke of Milan was, which very rarely happens) that 
he /acquires a greater degree of power and often be- 
comes a tyrant, if he was not ſo before. For ſuch 


cabals make him afraid of his perſon; theſe fears 


s See his political Diſcourſes, Book iii, Chap: 6. 
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| determine him to uſe all means to ſecure himſelf; 
and thoſe means frequently obliging him to uſe vio- 


lence, create hatred and diſguits which commonly 


prove fatal to him in the end. And thus conſpiracies, | 


generally ſpeaking, prove the immediate deſtruction 
of the contrivers, and at the laſt, ſeldom fail to ruin 
the object of them. 

Italy (as we have ſaid before) was at this time di- 
vided into two confederacies; the Pope and the King 


of Naples were on one fide; the Venetians, the 


Duke of Milan, and the Florentines on the other : 
and though war was not yet formally declared be- 
twixt them, yet daily provocations were given on 
both ſides ; the Pope, in particular, taking all op- 
portunities of affronting and inſulting the Floren- 
tines. So that when Philip de' Medici, Archbiſhop 
of Piſa died, his Holineſs appointed Franciſco Sal- 
viati to ſucceed him, who was an enemy (he knew) 
to the family of the Medici, and otherwiſe ſo much 


diſliked by the Florentines, that the Signiory refuſed 


to give him poſſeſſion of the See: which {till added 
to the animoſities that were kindling betwixt them, 
and produced freſh quarrels. Beſides all this, the 
Medici were diſcountenanced upon all occaſions at 
the Court of Rome; whilſt the greateſt reſpect and 


partiality were ſhewn there to the Pazzi, a family in- 


deed which at that time was one of the riche{t and 
moſt powerful in Florence. The head of it was Gia- 
copo Pazzi, who, on account of his great wealth and 
the ſplendor of his houſe, was knighted by the Peo- 


ple. He had no children of his own except one na- 
_ tural daughter; but his brothers, Pietro and Anto- 


nio, had ſeveral, amongſt whom were Guglielmo, 


Franciſco, Rinato, Giovanni, Andrea, Niccolo, and 


Galeotto. Coſimo de' Medici, conſidering their opu- 


lence and quality, had married his grand- daughter 


Bianca to Guglielmo de' Pazzi, in hopes of uniting 
the two families more ſtrictly, and preventing all jea- 
louſies and emulation betwixt them by ſuch an al- 
liance. But (ſo vain and fallacious are all human de- 
| -"03-2 ſions) 


bs. he was afraid they ſhould loſe what they already 
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ſigns) the event proved quite contrary : for ſome of 
Lorenzo de' Medici's friends having inſinuated to him 
that it would be dangerous and a diminution of his 
own authority, to throw any more power into the 


hands of that family, he would not ſuffer Giacopo, 
nor any of his brothers or nephews to enjoy ſuch ho- 


nours and offices as they ſeemed to deſerve in com- 
mon with their Fellow. citizens. The Pazzi, there- 


fore, were ſo exaſperated at this uſage, that the Me- 


dici began to be afraid of them, and the apprehen- 
ſions of the one ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to 


the reſentment of the other; for in all competitions 


for places of honour or profit, the Pazzi, how much 
ſoever they might be favoured by the ſuffrages of the 
people, were always ſure to be ſet afide and rejected 
by the Magiſtracy : nay, things were carried ſo far, 
that the Council of Eight ſummoned Franciſco de 
Pazzi to return immediately to Florence from Rome, 
(whither he happened to be gone upon ſome private 
affairs of his own) without ſhewing him the leaſt re- 
ſpe& or treating him even with common decency, 
much leſs with the deference that was due to a Ci- 
tizen of his rank. Of this, the Pazzi could not help 
complaining every where in ſuch terms as ſtill height- 


ened the ſuſpicions of the governors, and made them 
Giovanni de' Pazzi 


more rigorous and oppreſſive. 
had married the daughter of one Giovanni Borromeo, 


a man of a prodigious eſtate, which (as he left no 


ſons when he died) was to have deſcended to that 
daughter, but Carlo, his nephew, having got pol- 


ſeſſion of one part of it, a law ſuit was commenced, 


and when the matter came to an iſſue it was adjudged 
that the whole eſtate belonged to Carlo; by which 
deciſion Giovanni's wife was entirely deprived of it, 
and chiefly, as the Pazzi thought, by the influence 
and ſecret practices of the Medici. Giuliano de' 
Medici himſelf however was ſo offended at this vio- 


| lent manner of proceeding, that he often uſed to re- 


monſtrate againſt it, and told his brother Lorenzo, 
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had by graſping at too much.“ But Lorenzo in 
the full career of youth and power, paid little re- 
gard to theſe admonitions, being determined to go— 
vern according to his own will and pleaſure, and that 
every one ſhould acknowledge what they had as pro- 


ceeding from his favour. 


The Pazzi, therefore, thinking it intolerable, that 
people of their rank and fortune ſhould be treated in 
that injurious manner, began to meditate revenge. 


The firſt that actually took any meaſures for that 
_ purpoſe, was Franciſco, who being a more reſolute 

and high ſpirited man than any of the reſt of his fa- 
 mily, reſolved to hazard the loſs of what he already 


poſſeſſed, to obtain what he ſtill wanted: and as he 


could not bear to live in Florence, under a govern- 


ment that he deteſted, he reſided for the moſt part 
at Rome, where, like other Florentine merchants, 


he employed great ſums of money in trade. This 


Franciſco being intimately acquainted with Count 
Girolamo, the Pope s natural ſon, often uſed to com- 


plain to him, in private converſation, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Medici, in which he himſelf likewiſe 
was not a little concerned: ſo that after many con- 
ferences, and much diſcourſe in general upon that 


head, they ſeemed to be perſuaded at laſt, that one 


of them could not enjoy his poſſeſſions in quiet, 


nor the other live with ſecurity in Florence, except 


the adminiſtration was changed; which yet they 


thought could not be effected without diſpatching 
Giuliano and Lorenzo de' Medici; they flattered 


themſelves that both the Pope and the King of Na- 
ples would readily concur in any meaſures to bring 
ſuch a change about, if they could be convinced it 
was practicable. When they had conſidered the mat- 


ter therefore, with more attention, they communi- 


cated their thoughts to Franciſco Salviati, Arch- 


biſhop of Piſa, who being naturally an ambitious 


man, and full of reſentment againſt the Medici, on 


account of the oppoſition they had fo lately made to 


his promotion, readily embarked with them in their 
_ - 3 deſign. 
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deſign. But in concerting proper meaſures to faci- 
litate the execution of it, they judged it abſolutely 
neceſſary to engage Giacopo Pazzi to join them, 
without whoſe aſſiſtance, they were afraid, the whole 
undertaking would prove abortive. For this purpole, 
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it was concluded, that Franciſco de' Pazzi ſhould go 5 


directly to Florence, and that the Count and Arch— 
biſhop ſhould continue at Rome; that ſo they might 
be ready at hand to communicate the affair to his 
Holineſs, when things were ripe for execution. How- 
ever, when Franciſco arrived at Florerice, he found 
| Giacopo de' Pazzi much more cool and reſerved in 
the matter than he expected; of which he took the 
firſt opportunity to inform his friends at Rome; and 
as they found it neceſſary to employ ſome perſon of 
reater influence and authority to work upon him 
more effectually, the Count and the Archbiſhop ap- 
plied to Giovanni Battiſta da Monteſecco, Commander 
in Chief of the Pope's forces, to whom they gave a 
particular account of their proceedings and inten- 
tions. = | | | 
Monteſecco was eſteemed a ſoldier of great expe- 
rience and abilities, and though he lay under con- 
ſiderable obligations, both to the Pope and Count 
Girolamo, he raiſed many doubts and objections, and 
ſaid upon the whole, it was too dangerous an un- 
dertaking;“ but theſe difficulties the Archbiſhop took 
upon himſelf to obviate, by repreſenting the certaint 
of effectual ſuccours, both from his Holineſs and the 
King of Naples; the hatred which the Citizens of 
Florence bore to the Medici; the powerful alliances 
and intereſt of the Pazzi and Salviati; that there 
could be no riſque in aſſaſſinating two or three perſons 
who often walked the ſtreets without any arms, or 
guards, or the leaſt apprehenſion of danger; and 
that when they were once diſpatched, the Govern- 
ment of Florence might eaſily be new modelled, in 
ſuch a manner as they thought fit. But theſe argu- 
ments and inſinuations did not make any great im- 
preſſion upon Monteſecco; eſpectally as he had 7 
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different accounts of the diſpoſition of the Floren- 
tines from other hands. 
Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, and can- 
vaſſed in this manner by the different parties, it hap- 
ened that Carlo, Lord of Faenza, was ſeized with 
io ſudden and violent a fit of ſickneſs, that his life 
was deſpaired of. This event gave the Count and 
the Archbiſhop a fair opportunity of ſending Mon- 


teſecco to Florence, and from thence into Romagna, 


under a. pretext of repoſſeſſing himſelf of the ter- 


ritories which that Prince had taken from them. But 
at the ſame time, the Count gave him inſtructions to 


wait upon Lorenzo de' Medici, and deſire his advice 


how to proceed in the affairs of Romagna: after 
which, he was to confer privately with Franciſco de- 


Pazzi, and endeavour to bring his uncle Giacopo 
into their deſigns, And to add more weight to theſe 
negociarions by the Pope's authority, he was ordered 
likewiſe to attend his Holineſs before he ſer out upon 
his journey; that ſo he might give them authentic aſ- 


ſurances of his good diſpoſition and readineſs to aſſiſt 


them; which the Pope accordingly promiſed to do 


with all his power. Monteſecco, therefore, upon his 


arrival at Florence, went directly to Lorenzo de' Me- 
dici, who received him with the utmoſt courteſy, and 
returned ſuch prudent and ſatisfactory anſwers to the 
queſtions he aſked him concerning the affairs of Ro- 
magna, that he was ſurprized to find him ſo different 
a perſon from what he had been repreſented, and 
thought him not only a very humane and wiſe man, 
but well affected to the Count. However, as he was 
ordered to confer with Franciſco de' Pazzi, he went 
to his houſe; but being informed he was gone to 
Lucca, he waited upon Glacopo, whom he found at 
firſt very cold, and averſe to their undertaking. But 
before he left Florence, he made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon him, by urging the Pope's example and autho- 
rity, that he began to waver, and told Monteſecco, 
he might purſue his journey into Romagna, and call 
upon him at his return, by which time Franciſco 
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wopld be come back again to Florence, and then the 


would conſider the matter more particularly, Monte- 
ſecco accordingly, at his return, went again to Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, upon a pretence of acquainting 
him with what he had done in Romagna, relating to 


the Count's affairs; after which, he had a private con- 


ference with Giacopo and Franciſco de Pazzi; upon 
the former of whom, he wrought ſo effectually in the 
end, that he embarked with them in their deſign. 
The next conſideration was, concerning the man- 
ner of putting it in execution, Giacopo was of opi- 
nion, that it was not practicable, whilſt both the Me- 


matter till Lorenzo was departed for Rome, whither 


it was reported he intended to go in a ſhort time. 


Franciſco did not diſapprove of this advice, but added, 
that in caſe Lorenzo ſhould not go to Rome, as it 


was expected, they might find an opportunity of diſ- 
patching both the brothers at ſome public diverſion 
As for foreign aſſiſtance, they thought 


or ſolemnity. 
the Pope might eaſily get ſome forces together with- 
out ſuſpicion, under a pretence of taking Caſtello di 
Montone from Count Carlo, who had given him ſuf— 


ficient provocation, by the diſturbances he had fo 
Jately raiſed in the territories of Stena and Perugia. 
Nothing, however, was thorougly agreed upon at 
that time, except that Franciſco Pazzi and Monteſecco 


mould return to Rome, and ſettle the affair there 
more particularly with. the Pope and Count Giro- 
Jamo. 

When the matter came to be diſcuſſed at Rome, it 


was concluded, after they had, in the firſt place, de- 
_ termined upon the expedition againſt Caſtello di Mon- 
tone, that Giovanni da Tolentino, a Commander in 


the Pope's ſervice, ſhould go into Romagna, and Lo- 
renzo da Caſtello, into his own Country ; and that 
both of them ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to 


act in conjunction with the provincial forces, as they 
| ſhould be directed by the Archbiſhop Salviati and 
Franciſco de Pazzi, WhO were to come to . 
Wil 


dici were in Florence, and adviſed them to defer the | 
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with Monteſecco, to prepare every thing neceſſary for 
the execution of their deſign; in which, the King of 
Naples, by his Ambaſſador, likewiſe promiſed them 


any manner of aſſiſtance that lay in his power. Soon 


after the Archbiſhop and Franciſco arrived at Flo- 
rence, they drew Giacopo Poggio into their party, a 


young Gentleman of letters, but of great ambition, 
and very deſirous to ſee a change of government; 


they likewiſe engaged two more of the name of Sal- 


viati, one of them brother to the Archbiſhop, and 


the other his near relation. They were joined alſo by 
Bernardo Bandini, and Napoleone Franceſi, two ſpi- 
rited young men, who lay under great obligations to 
the family of the Pazzi; and by two other foreign- 
ers, Antonio da Volterra, and one Stefano, a Prieſt, 


who lived in Giacopo de' Pazzi's houle, and inſtructed 


his daughter in the Latin tongue. But Rinato de? 
Pazzi, a wiſe and conſiderate man, being apprehen- 
five of the conſequences that uſually attend ſuch un- 
dertakings, refuſed to have any hand in this : on the 
contrary, he ſeemed to deteſt it, and uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to diſſuade the reſt trom proceeding any 
further, 5 
The Pope had educated Raphael di Riario, Count 
Girolamo's nephew, at the Univerſity of Piſa; and 


whilſt he was engaged there in the ſtudy of the Canon 


Law, his Holineſs ſent him a Cardinal's hat, The 


Conſpirators, therefore, thought it highly neceſſary to 
bring this Prelate to Florence, the better to conceal 


their deſign. and to facilitate the execution of it; as 


many of their accomplices, whoſe aſſiſtance they 
would have occaſion for, might take the opportunity 


of conveying themſelves into the City, without no- 


tice or ſuſpicion, in his train. For this purpoſe, he 
came to Montughi, a Country Seat near Florence, 
that belonged to Giacopo de' Pazzi, at whoſe invita- 
tion, he took up his reſidence there, to the great ſa- 


tisfaction of the Conſpirators, who imagined they 


| ſhould then be able, by his means, to draw Lorenzo 
and Giuliano de' Medici both together, in ſome place 
| e es v1 
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where they might effectually do their buſineſs. To 
effect which, they ſo contrived matters, that the two 
brothers gave the Cardinal an invitation to their Villa 

at Fieſole: but Giuliano, as it happened, was either 
prevented by buſineſs, or ſome accident, and did not 
come thither: ſo that their deſigns being diſappointed 

for that time, they reſolved to invite the Cardinal to 
Florence, where they thought both the brothers 
would be in a manner obliged to wait upon him, and 
muſt, therefore, inevitably fall into their hands. The 
day appointed for this entertainment was Sunday, the 
twenty: ſixth of April, 1478: and the Conſpirators be- 

ing fully determined to kill them at dinner, had a 
meeting the night before, to make every thing ready 
for ſtriking the blow. But in the morning, Franciſco 
de' Pazzi was informed, that Giuliano would not be 

there: upon which, the heads of the Conſpirators had 

another conference, wherein it was concluded, to put 


Ng an end to all delays, ſince there were ſo many no, 
(Ms | 


— concerned in it, that it would be impoſſible to conceal 
Wt itt any longer. It was reſolved, therefore, to aſſaſſi- 
nate them that very day, in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Reparata, where the Cardinal was to perform his 
devotions, and (they made no doubt) would be at— 
tended by both the Brothers: Monteſecco, (accord- 
ing to the diſpoſition they had made) was to have had 
the charge of diſpatching Lorenzo, whilſt Franciſco 
de' Pazzi, and Bernardo Bandini fell upon Giuliano. 
But Monteſecco, being either mollified by the reſpect 
which Lorenzo had ſhewn him, or reſtrained by {ome 
other motive, now declined that office, and ſaid, he 
had not courage enough, he confeſſed, to perpetrate 
ſuch a deed in a Church, and to add ſacrilege to 
treachery. This refuſal proved the ruin of their en- 
terprize : for as the time was ſhort, and, the neceſſity | 
Preſſing, they were forced to aſſign Monteſecco's part 
to Anwnio da Volterra and Stefano, a Prieſt, two | 
perſons utterly unfit for the purpoſe, both on account 
of their profeſſion and diſpoſition, For certainly, if 
ever a firm and intrepid reſolution, and a hand on 
| ure 
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Book VIII OF FLORENCE. 91 
ured to bloodſhed by frequent exerciſe and practice, 
are neceſſary, it muſt be upon ſuch occaſions as this; 
in which it has often proved, that the courage even 
of thoſe has failed, that have been broughe up to 
arms, and accuſtomed to ſlaughter. 

After this point was ſettled, it was reſolved, that 
the time of execution ſhould be, when the Prieſt, 
who celebrated high mais, ſhould receive the Sacra- 
ment himſelf ; at which inſtant, the Archbiſhop Sal- 
viati and Giacopo Poggio, with their followers, ſhould 
alſo ſeize upon the public Palace; that ſo the Sig- 
niory might either be compelled, or prevailed upon 
by other means, to declare for them, as ſoon as the 
two brothers ſhould be killed. With this reſolution, 
they all went to Church, where the Cardinal and Lo- 
renzo de' Medici were already arrived. The Church 
was crowded with people, and Divine Service begun; 
but Giuliano de' Medici was not there. Upon which, 
Franciſco de' Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, who were 
appointed to diſpatch him, went to his houſe, and 
after much perſuaſion, and many other arts, prevailed 
upon him to go with them to Church. It is very re- 
markable, and worthy of notice, that they could con- 
duct themſelves with ſuch compoſure and tranquil- 
lity, whilſt they harboured ſo much malice and re— 


venge in their hearts; for all the way as they walked 


along, they were full of jokes and youthful conver- 
fation : and Franciſco played the hypocrite ſo well, 
that under a ſhew of careſſing and embracing him, ; 
he took the opportunity of feeling whether he had a 
coat of mail, or weapons of any kind, under his other 
clothes. Both Giuliano and Lorenzo, however, very 
well knew how the Pazzi really ſtood affected towards 
them; and that they would be glad to ſee them de- 
prived of all authority in the government; but as 
they thought whatever attempt was made againſt 
them would be done in a judicial manner, and ac- 
cording to law, they did not ſuſpect them of offer- 


ing any violence to their | and therefore pre- 


tended. 


gz THE HISTORY Book VIII. 
tended as much kindneſs for the Pazzi, as the Pazzi ® 
did for them. E 

The aſſaſſins being all rob, ſome of them preſlng 3 
cloſe up to Lorenzo, and others to Giuliano (as the 


crowd was ſo great, that they were not in the leaſt | 2 


fuſpected) at the time agreed upon, Bernardo Ban- 
dini drew a ſhort dagger, which he had provided on 
purpoſe, and ſtabbed Giuliano into the breaſt, who, 
after he had advanced a ſtep or two forwards, dropped ® 


down to the ground: upon which, Franciſco de” 


Pazzi likewiſe throwing himſelf upon him, ſtabbed 
Him in ſeveral other places, and with ſo much force 


and inveteracy, that one of the ſtabs having miſſed | 


his body, he ſtruck the dagger into his own leg, | 1 


and gave himſelf a very deep and dangerous wound. 
On the other hand, Antonio da Volterra, and Ste- 
fano the Prieſt, attacked Lorenzo, and though they 


made many thruſts at him, they only gave him one | 


flight wound in the throat ; for as they were faint | 
hearted, and inexpert in the uſe of arms, and he de- 


tended himſelf with great bravery, his own courage, i 
and the interpoſition of his attendants, ſaved his 


life, and rendered all their further efforts ſo ineffec- 
tual, that they fled in the greateſt confuſion, and hid 
themſelves, ſome in one place, and ſome in another; 
but being ſoon diſcovered, they were all put to death _ 
in the moſt ignominious manner, and their bodies 
afterwards dragged chrough the ſtreets by the po- 1 
pulace. 1 
After Lorenzo had eſcaped out of hal hands, he = 
| ſhut himſelf up, with ſeveral other friends, in the 


veſtry : and Bandini, as ſoon as he ſaw Giuliano was 


dead, immediately ruſhed upon Franciſco Nori, a 
great friend to the Medici, and killed him alſo, ei- 
ther out of an old grudge that had ſubſiſted betwixt 
them, or becauſe he had endeavoured to aſſiſt Giu- 
| liano. Not content with this however, he ran to ſeek | 
for Lorenzo, with a reſolution to finiſh a work, 
which, either the want of courage, ſtrength, or den- 
der 9 85 
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terity in his accomplices had left but half performed: 
but finding he had ſecured himſelf in the Veſtry, he 
was diſappointed in that expectation. In the midſt 
of this tumult and uproar, which was fo great, that 
it was thought the Church would have been pulled 
down upon their heads, the Cardinal took refuge at 
the Altar, and was, with much difficulty, protected 
there by the Prieſts, till the commotion began to ſub- 
fide, when he was conducted by the Signiory to their 
Palace, where he continued ſome time in very great 
fear and ſuſpicion, but at laſt was diſmiſſed “. 
There was then a great number of Perugians in 
Florence, who had been lately baniſhed from their 
own City after fome diſturbances which happened 
there; and theſe exiles being drawn into the conſpi- 
racy by a promiſe from the Pazzi of reſtoring them to 
their own Country, the Archbiſhop Salviati, who was 
gone (with Giacopo Poggio, the reſt of the Salviati, 
and others of their party) to ſeize upon the Palace, 
had taken them with him for that purpoſe. But 
when he came there, he left part of them below 
with orders to ſecure the gate upon the firſt noiſe or 
buſtle they ſhould hear within; whilſt he himſclf went 


* This Cardinal was ſon to Valentina Riario, ſiſter to Cardinal 
Pietro. His uncle Pope Sixtus IV. ſubſtituted him in the room of 
that nephew, made him take his name, and zave him a Cardinal's 
Cap in the year 1477, though he was but feventeen years of age. 
He alſo conferred upon him at different times the Biſhopricks of Imola, 
Lantrigues, Oſimo, and Cuenſa; the Archbiſhopricks of Coſenza, 
Salerno, and Trent; together with the Abbeys of Monte-Caſſino and 
Cace. It is ſaid, he was fo frighted upon this occaſion, that it quite 
changed his complexion, and he was pale all his life after. He con- 
tributed much to the election of Alexander VI. and thought the 
merit of that ſervice would ſecure his couſins (the ſons of his uncle 

Count Girolamo Riario, then deceaſed) in the principalities of Imola 
and Furli, which Sixtus IV. had given their father. But he was 
mittaken, for Alexander deprived them of both, and impriſoned 
their mother Catherine, who was a natural daughter of Galeazzo 
Sforza. The Cardinal, therefore, was forced to take refuge in 

France; from whence he afterwards returned to the Elections of 
Pius III. Julius II. and Leo X. under the Pontificate of which laſt, 
he joined in a conſpiracy with Cardinal Petrucci, to aſſaſſinate the 


Pope: for which he was ſecured in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and con- 


feſſing his crime, was generouſly forgiven by Leo, After this, he re- 
tired to Naples, and there died in 1521, Onuphrius. 


Je 


* 


UN 
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them: and finding the Signiory at dinner (as it then 


began to grow late in the day) he and ſome few of 3 


his attendants were ſhortly introduced to Ceſare Pe- 
trucci, the Gonfalonier of Juſtice. The greater part 
of his followers not being admitted into the ſame 
room, walked into the Chancery and ſhut the door, 
by which accident they made themſelves priſoners, the 
lock being ſo contrived, that when the door was 
once ſhut, it could not by any means be opened 
again either on the inſide or the out, without the 
help of the key. The Archbiſhop in the mean time, 
under a pretence that he had ſomething to commu- 
nicate to him from the Pope, began to enter into 
.converſation with the Gonfalonier, but in fo inco- 
herent and confuſed a manner, and with ſuch agi- 
tations in his geſtures and countenance, that the 
other ſuſpecting ſome miſchief, immediately ran out 


of the room with violent exclamations; and meetin 


Giacopo Poggio at the door, he caught hold of him 
by the hair of his head and delivered him into the 


cuſtody of the Serjeants. Upon this, the Signiory 


preſently took the alarm, and ſnatching up ſuch arms 


as lay next at hand, they and their attendants fell 
upon thoſe that had come up ſtairs with the Arch- 
biſhop : and as ſome of them were in a manner al- 
ready priſoners, and the reſt too few to make any 


conſiderable defence, they were all either lain, or 


thrown alive out of the Palace windows; except the 
Archbiſhop, the two other Salviatis, and Giacopo 
Poggio, who were hanged. Thoſe that were left be- 
low, had not only forced the guards, but poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the gate and all the avenues, in ſuch a 


manner, that the Citizens who ran to the Palace upon 
the firſt alarm, could not give any aſſiſtance to the 
Signiory either by their advice or their arms. 
interval, Franciſco de' Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini 
ſeeing Lorenzo de' Medici had eſcaped, and one of 
themſelves (upon whom the ſucceſs of the enterprize 


In this 


in a manner wholly depended) ſo dangerouſly To 
* : ed, 
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up ſtairs into the higher apartments with the reſt of 1 
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ed, began to be greatly diſcouraged. The latter, 
however, acted with as much reſolution in providing 
for his ſafety as he had done in attacking the Medici, 
and took his meaſures ſo well, when he ſaw all their 
hopes were at an end, that he made his eſcape. And 
Franciſco returning to his houſe, wounded as he was, 
endeavoured to get on horſeback, in order to ride 
round the town, and excite the people to take up 


arms for the recovery of their liberties, as had been 


agreed on before amongſt the Conſpirators; but his 
wound was ſo painful, and he had loſt ſuch a quan- 
tity of blood, ar when he found he could not 
mount his horſe, he pulied off his clothes and went 
to bed, er entreating his uncle Giacopo de” 


Pazzi to do that which he faw he was then difabled 
from doing himſelf. Giacopo, though far advanced 
in years and not ufed to ſuch undertakings, reſolved 


however to make another attempt to retrieve his for- 
tune : and having put himſelf at the head of about 
an hundred armed men on horſeback, who were kept 


in readineſs for that purpoſe, he rode with them to- 


wards the Piazza of the Palace, crying out Liberty! 


Liberty! and calling upon the people to join him. 


But ſuch was the influence of the Medici, and ſo 
much were they beloved on account of their liberality 


and other princely qualities, that the reſt of their 


Fellow- citizens did not deſire to fee any change of 
eee ; ſo that nobody regarded Giacopo's ex- 
hortations or offered to riſe: on the contrary, when 
he and his followers drew near to the Palace, the 


Signiory and thoſe that ſtill had poſſeſſion of the up- 


per apartments, pelted them with ſtones, and endea- 


voured to terrify them as much as they could with 


threats of the ſevereſt puniſhment if they did not 
deſiſt, Giacopo, not well knowing what reſolution _ 
to take next, happened in this ſtate of ſuſpence to 
meet his brother-in-law Giovanni Sariſtori, who in 
the firſt place ſharply upbraided him with the tumult 
which he and his party had raiſed, and the miſchief 


hey had already done: after which, he adviſed him 


to 


2 
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to get back again to his own houſe if he could, as 
there were other Citizens, he ſaid, who had full as 
much regard for the welfare and liberties of the People 
as he and his accomplices. Deſpairing therefore of 
ſucceſs, ſince Lorenzo de' Medici wes till alive, his 
nephew Franciſco ſo grievouſly wounded, and he him- 
ſelf in a great meaſure without any friends or fol- 
lowers, or other reſource, he at laſt determined to 
ſave his life, if poſſible, by flight; and together with 
thole that were with him in the Piazza, he left Flo- 
' rence with a reſolution to retire into Romagna. 

In the mean time the whole City was raiſed, and 
Lorenzo de' Medici ſafely conducted by a great num- 
ber of armed men to his own houſe : the Palace was 
recovered by the people, and all thoſe that had ſeized 
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upon it, either taken or killed. The ſtreets reſound- | 
ed with ſhouts of long live the Medici! whilſt the 


limbs of the conſpirators that had been killed, were | 


either carried about upon halberds or dragged round 


the City ; every one endeavouring to ſhew his reſent- | 
ment both in words and actions againſt the Pazzi : 
for they not only plundered their houſes, but hurried 
Franciſco naked out of his bed to the Palace, and 


* 1 Sen 1 
K* 
. 


there hung him up cloſe by the Archbiſhop and his 


aſſociates. Yet notwithſtanding all the inſults and N 
abuſe that were offered him by the way and at the 


place of execution, they could not extort ſo much as 


one word from him: for putting on a ſtern counte- 

nance, and fetching a ſigh or two, he reſolutely ſuf. 
fered death without any other complaint or lamenta- 
tion. Guglielmo de' Pazzi, brother-in-law to Lorenzo 


de' Medici, took ſhelter in Lorenzo's houſe, and hav- | 


ing been guilty of no offence had his life ſpared at the 
interceſſion of his wife Bianca *: and ſo great was | 
the favour and intereſt which the family of the Me- 
dici had gained amongſt the people by their prudence |. 
and liberality, that there was not a Citizen of any | 
degree whatſoever, who did not go to Lorenzo and 


* Siſter to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
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this exigency. Rinato de' Pazzi was in the Country 
when this event happened, and endeavoured to make 
his eſcape in diſguiſe as ſoon as he heard of it; but 
being diſcovered upon the road, he was taken and 
brought to Florence. Giacopo was likewiſe appre- 


hended as he was paſſing the mountains into Ro- 


magna : tor the mountaineers having heard the news 
of what had happened fat Florence, and finding he 


was running away, laid hands upon him and ſent him 


back again thither: nor could he prevail upon them 


(though he often and very earneſtly requeſted it) ro 


kill him upon the road. Four days after their arri— 
val they were both condemned and put to death. 
But amoneſt all thoſe that were executed (and there 


were ſo many that the ſtreets and highways were full 


of their limbs) nobody was much lamented except 
Rinato, who had always been eſteemed a prudent 
good man, and, void of that Family pride which was 
Jaid to the charge of all the reſt Jo ſtigmatize the 
remembrance of this conſpiracy, therefore, with ſome 

peculiar mark of infamy, Giacopo de' Pazzi, who at 
firſt had been buried in a vault where his anceſtors 
lay interred, was pulled out of that grave and tumbled 
into a hole without the walls of the City, as if he had 
been excommunicated: out of which his body was 


taken up a ſecond time, and dragged naked through i 
the City, in the halter with which he had been 
| hanged: 
this manner did not think his bones worthy of being 
ſuffered to reſt upon the ground, they ar laſt threw 


and as the perſons that had treated him in 


him into the Arno, which was at that time greatly 
ſwelled by a flood. A terrible example indeed of the 
inſtability of fortune! to ſee a man of his great opu- 
lence and authority, and in the full enjoyment of 
every blefling, thus ſuddenly thrown head-long from 


ſuch a height of profperity, into the loweſt abyſi of 


miſery and ignominy. 
guilty of many vices, 


Seng, and that to g degree beyond the greateſt 
Vor. II. repro- 


He was ſaid to have been 
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make him an offer both of his perſon and fortune in 


— — 


particularly of gaming and 


22 


— * 5 * 


1 
5 


78 
reprobates of his time: but, on the other hand, he 
had ſome good qualities; for he was exceeding cha- 
ritable to the poor, and bountiful to religious houſes. 
It ſhould likewiſe be mentioned to his commendation, 
that the day before this plot was to be put in ex- 
ecution, he paid all his debts, and conſigned all the 
merehandizes belonging to other people, which he 
had either in the Cuſtom-houſe or in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, to their right owners, with the greateſt care 
and exactneſs imaginable; that fo nobody might par- 
take of his misfortunes, if he miſcarried in the at- 


tempt. Giovanni Battiſta Monteſecco, after a long 


examination, was condemned to have his head cut 
off; Napoleone Franceſi made his eſcape; Guglielmo 
de' Pazzi was ſent into baniſhment, and all the reſt of 
his kinſmen, who ſtill were left alive, cloſely 1 impri- 
ſoned in the Citadel of Volterra. 
After the conſpiracy was totally ſuppreſſed, and the 
authors of it thus puniſhed according to their de- 
ſerts, the funeral of Giuliano de' Medici was ſo- 
lemnized with great pomp ; for he was attended to 
his grave by all the Citizens, who exceedingly la- 
mented the untimely death of a perſon whole hu- 
manity and liberality and other amiable qualifications 
were in all reſpects equal at leaſt to the ſplendor of 
his family and fortune, He had only one fon, who 
was born ſome months after his death, and named 


Siulio “*; a man whole virtues and fortune have been 


Jo remarkable, that he is known to the whole world, 
and of whom (if it pleaſes God to ſpare my life ſo 


long) I ſhall have much to fay, when I come to treat 


of our own times. 

The forces which had been got together by Lo- 
renzo da Caſtello in the Vale di Tevere, and by Gio- 
vanni Franciſco da Tolentino in Romagna, to ſup- 
port the Pazzi, were already upon their march to- 
wards Florence: but as ſoon as they heard that en- 
terprize had miſcarried they turned bank again, The 


* He was his natural ſon, and afterwards Pope Clement YIII. 


Pope, 
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Pope, however, and the King of Naples, when they 
were diſappointed of bringing about a change of go- 


vernment in Florence by underhand machinations, as 
they had vainly flattered themſelves, now reſolved to 


attempt it by open war: for which purpoſe, they 


both aſſembled all the forces they had with the ut- 


moſt expedition, in order to invade the territories 
of Florence: giving out, that they did not deſire to 


make any alteration at all in the conſticution of that 


Republic, but merely to remove Lorenzo de* Medici 
from the adminiſtration, who was the only one of all 
the Florentines with whom they had any fort of quar- 
rel or miſunderſtanding. Ferdinand's army had paſſed 


the Tronto, and the Pope's was in the Country of Pe- 


rugia : and as his Holineſs determined to attack the 


Florentines not only with temporal but ſpiritual wea- 
pons, he excommunicated their City and put it un- 


der an interdi&, On the other hand, the Florentines 


ſeeing they were going to be invaded by ſo great a 
force, began to make all neceſſary preparations for 


their defence: and Lorenzo de' Medici (becauſe the 


war was ſaid to be commenced upon his account only) 
in the firſt place called the Signiory and all the prin- 


cipal Citizens together in the Palace, to the number 


of three hundred or more, where he addreſſed them 


in the following manner: 

«© I cannot well tell, moſt venerable Signiors and 
illuſtrious Citizens, whether I have greater reaſon to 
rejoice or to be ſorry on account of the late occur- 
rences. For when I reflect with what a degree of 
malice. and hypocriſy l have been attacked, and my 
brother actually ailainated, it pierces my very ſoul, 


and I am overwhelmed with inſupportable grief. But 


when I conſider, on the other hand, with how much 
zeal and alacrity, with what affection and unanimity 
in the whole City, I myſelf have been protected, 
and my brother's death revenged, :t fills me not only 
with joy, but with triumph and exultation. For 
though indeed I have found by experience that I had 
more enemies in this City than I could poſibly have 
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imagined ; ; yet 1 have alſo the pleaſure of being con- 
vincgd that I have more and warmer friends than I 
could expect. Suffer me therefore to congratulate 
myſelf upon your favour and efteem, whilſt I grieve 


at the injuries that have been offered me by others ; 
with which I confeſs, ] cannot help being deeply af- 
fected, as they are of ſo unexampled and unheard of 


A nature, and I have done ſo little ro deſerve thein. 
Conſider, 1 beſeech you, illuſtrious Citizens, the we- 
lancholy fituation' to which the malevolence of for- 
tune had reduced us, when we were not ſecure in 


our own houſes, amongſt. our friends and relations, 
nor even in the houſe of God itſelf. Thoſe that are 


in fear or diſtreſs have always recourſe to their kin- 
dred and acquaintance for protection; but we had 


the misfortune to find our neareſt friends and allies 


ready armed for our deſtruction. © Such as are per- 


T-cuted either by public or private reſentment, uſually 
find an aſylum | in the Church: but places that af- 
ford refuge to all others, were marked out and de- 
ſtined for our utter entih Sion: : and where even par- 
ricides and aſſaſſins meet with ſhelter, the Medici 
were doomed to be murdered. The Almighty, how- 
ever, who never abandoned our family in times paſt, 
was graciouſly pleaſed to preſerve it at preſent, and 
has taken upon himlelf to vindicate the juſtice of 
our cauſe: for what injury have we ever done to 
any man, that could enflame him with ſo diabolical 


a thirſt of revenge? we never offended thoſe, in any | 
reſpect, either publicly or privately, who lately 
ſhewed ſo inveterate and particular an enmity againſt 
us: for if we had been ſo diſpoſed, we could long 
ago have put it out of their power to hurt us. It 
they complain of any hardſhips they have received 


from the public, as owing to our influence (in caſe 
they have really met with fuch, which I declare J 
know nothing of) this ought to be conſidered as an 


infult upon the Majeſty of this Palace and the po- 


vernment in general, rather than an affront to our fa— 


by mily i in particular: ; ſince it wourg be plainly and di- 


rectly 
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rectly accuſing you of being our 1 and 


ready at any time to oppteſs your Fellow- citizens at 
an imputation than 


our inſtigation or command: 
which nothing can be more falſe. For if that had 
actually been in our power, and we had found you 
weak enough to have proceeded blindly and impli- 
citiy according to our dictates, we would never nor 
upon any account have required it; as will manifeſtly 
appear upon a candid examination of things, that 
our family has been careſſed and promoted with ſuch 
a general unanfmity amongſt the Citizens, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe we have always endeavoured 
to exceed every other perſon in acts of humanity and 
beneficence. If then we have behaved with ſo much 
tenderneſs and reſpect upon all occaſions, towards 
people with whom we were no otherwiſe connected 


than as Fellow-citizens, how can it be reaſonably ſup- 


poled, we ſhould be guilty of injuring or abuſing 
others that were united to us by the ſtricteſt ties of 
friendſhip and affinity? But if they themſelves were 
incited to break theſe bonds, and make the late at- 


tempt by an inordinate luſt cf power (as their en- 


tering the Piazza with a number of armed men, and 
afrerwards ſeizing upon the Palace by force, have 
fully demonſtrated) the deſign was ſo baſe and de- 
teſtable, the end of their ambition ſo atrocious, and 


the proofs of it ſo clear, that they are more than ſuf- 


ficient to juſtify the puniſhments that have been in- 
flicted upon them. If it was jealouſy, or envy, or 


fear of our authority, that prompted them to ſuch a 


deed, their proceedings were not ſo properly a reflec- 
Jay upon us, as yourſelves, who conferred it upon 
Power, indeed, uſurped by violence, naturally 


and juſtly inſpires mankind with apprehenſion; but 


ſureiy there is nothing to be dreaded from a perſon 
to whom it is freely given by others, as a reward for 


a long and uninterrupted courſe of liberality and good 


actions. Ye very well know, illuſtrious Citizens, 
that none of my anceſtors ever arrived at any degree 
of Breatneſs or honour, which they were not in a 
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manner forced to accept, by the concurrent deſire 
and importunity of yourſelves and the Signiory. My 
grandfather Coſimo did not ſeek to return from ba- 
niſhment by violence and force of arms, but came 
back with the general conſent and invitation of the 


whole City. My father, when grown old and infirm, 


and not in a capacity to defend the State againſt ſo 
many enemies, was yet ſufficiently ſupported by your 


authority and benevolence: and I myſelf, who was 


but a child in a manner when he died, could not, by 
any means, have maintained the dignity of our -fa- 
mily, if 1 had not been aſſiſted by your favour and 
counſel : and certain it is, that none of us ever have 
been, or ever will be, able to govern this Republic 


without your countenance and co-operation. I can- 


not ſee, therefore, what occafion any one could have, 
either to hate or envy us: they ought rather to have 
vented their indignation upon the memory of their 
own anceſtors, whoſe infolence and avarice have diſ- 
appointed them of that honour and reputation which 
ours acquired by their goodneſs and generoſity. But 
ler us ſuppoſe we had injured them in the moſt griev- 
ous manner, and that they had ſufficient reaſon to 
ſeek our ruin. Yet what have the Signiory done to 
offend them? why did they inſult the Palace? what 
could induce them to enter into a confederacy with 


the Pope, and the King of Naples, to ſubvert the 


conſtitution and liberties of their Country ? what mo- 
tives could tempt or provoke them to diſturb the 
tranquillity which Italy had ſo long enjoyed? There 
might, indeed, have been ſome appearance of juſtice, 


in endeavouring to revenge themſelves upon people 


that had done them any injury: but why ſhould the 
ublic be involved in private quarrels and reſent- 
ments? For theſe proccedings there can be no ex- 


&uſe, From hence it comes to paſs, that we are 


threatened with theſe dangers, though the perſons 
that brought them upon us are extin&t, To their 
inſtigations 1 it is owing, that we are now invaded by 
tae Pope and the King of Naples, who pretend, 
truly, 
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truly, that it is only againſt me and my family, that 


they have engaged in this war; and I heartily with 
that was true; for then there would be a ſpeedy and 


certain remedy to be found; as I am not ſo bad a 
Citizen as to prefer my own private welfare to that of 
the public : on the contrary, I would preſently extin- 
guiſh the flame, though I perifhed in it myſelf. But 


as it is generally the cuſtom of powerful and ambi- 


tious Princes to varniſh over the injuſtice of their 
wicked deſigns with ſome fair and plauſible pretence, 
they have taken this method at preſent, to excite your 
reſentment againſt me: and if you think I deſerve it, 
venerable Fathers, and illuſtrious Citizens, | am in 
your hands, and ready to be diſpoſed of entirely ac- 
cording to your wiſdom, You are my parents and 
protectors ; whatſoever you command, I ſhall always 
obey, not only with chearfulneſs, but with joy; and 


if it be your pleaſure, I will willingly be the victim 


that ſhall put an end to a war which has begun with 
the ſacrifice of my brother,” 9 

The aſſembly could not refrain from tears, whilſt 
Lorenzo was ſpeaking ; and when he had done, one 
of them, who was deputed by the reſt for that pur- 
poſe, made anſwer in the name of them all, with 
great tenderneſs and reſpect, “ that they were tho- 
roughly ſenſible, both of his merit, and that of his 
anceſtors; and therefore deſired him not to be diſ- 


couraged, for they would exert themſelves with the 


{ame alacrity to maintain his reputation and autho- 
rity, that they had done to preſerve his life, and re- 
venge the death of his brother: that they would 
ſtand or fall together; and that he ſhould-enjoy the 
government of the State as long as the State ſubſiſted.“ 
And to convince him of their ſincerity and affection, 


£ they appointed a guard, at the public expence, to ſe- 


cure his perſon againſt any future attempt. After 


b which, they began to prepare for war, railing money, 


poſſible. They ſent to demand ſupplies of the Duke 
of Milan and the Venetians, iu conſequence of the 


and aſſembling forces, with as muck expedition as 
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confederacy betwixt them: and as the Pope had 


ſh-wn himſelf a Wolf rather than a Shepherd, they 
took all neceſſary meaſures to prevent his devouring 
them: by publiſhing manifeſtos to juſtify themſelves, 
in which they complained to all the reſt of the Italian 
Princes, of his treachery and injuſtice, and made no 
ſcruple of ſaying, that he exerciſed his power in the 
ſame wicked manner that he had obtained it, having 
ſent even ſuch as he had advanced to the purple, in 
company with traitors and parricides, to per petrate 
the higheſt of all crimes in the Houſe of God, in the 
midſt of Divine Service, and during the celebration 
of the Sacrament and afterwards, when he had not 
ſucceeded in his horrid deſign of butchering their 
principal Citizens, of ſubverting their government, 
and of ranſacking the City, he had put it under an 
interdict, and was endeavouring to ruin it, wich his 
pontifical maledictions and excommunications. But 
as God was infinitely juſt and offended at violence, he 


muſt certainly be diſpleaſed at ſuch outrageous enor- 


mities in his Vicar, and not look upon it as ſinful in 


men who were oppreſſed, and had no other refuge, if 


they had recourle to him. 
In the mean time, the Florentines refuſed to receive 


the interdict, and paid fo little regard to his excom- . 


Punication, that they forced their prieſts to perform 
Divine Service as uſual. They likewiſe aſſembled a 
Council at Florence, of all the Tuſcan Prelates that 
were under their juriſdiction, and from thence appeal- 


ed againſt the tyranny and injuſtice of dhe Pope to a 


general Council. 


The Pope, for his part, was not wanting to him- 


ſelf upon this occaſion, but endeayoured to ſet a good 
face upon the matter, by variety of ſpecious pre- 
texts. He alledged, that it was the Duty of a good 
Pontif 1 to pal down tyrants, to humble the wicked, 

and to take all opportunities of exalting the good ; 
but that Secular Princes had no right to impriſon Car- 

ginals, to put Biſhops to death, to hang, draw and 


quarter Prieſts, and to maſſacre both the guilty and 


inno- 
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innocent, without any diſtinftion, Nevertheleſs, a- 
mongſt. theſe complaints and reproaches on both ſides, 
the Florentines at laſt releaſed Cardinal Riario from 
his confinement, and ſent him back to the Pope ; af- 
ter which, the Pope lay ing aſide all further reſerve, 
immediately fell upon them with all his forces, in 
conjunction with thoſe of the King of Naples. Theſe 
two armies (conducted by Alphonſo, King Ferdinand's 
eldeſt Son and Duke of Calabria, and Frederic 
Count of Urbino) having marched into the tercito- 
ries of Chianti, through the dominions of the Sjen- 
eſe, who favoured their undertaking, ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of Radda, with ſeveral other fortreſſes; 
and after they had committed great ravages in the. 
adjacent Country, at lait fat down before Caſtellina. 
The Florentines, ſecing themſelves attacked with 
ſuch fury, were in no little conſternation, as they had 
but few forces of their own in readineſs, and the ſup- 
plies which they expected from their friends came in 
but lowly; for though, indeed, the Duke of Milan 


| ſent them ſome ſuccours, yet the Venetians peremp- 


torily refuſed to furniſh them with any : alledging, 
that it was a private quarrel, and as the war was made 
only upon particular perſons, they were not obliged 
by treaty, to take any ſhare in it, nor to contribute 
towards the expences that might be occaſioned by 
ſuch petty animoſities. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vail upon the Venetians to alter their reſolution, the 


 Florentines {ent Tomalo Soderint Ambaſſador to the 


Republic of Venice; and in the mean time, havin 
raiſed what forces they could, they made Hercole, 
Marquis of Ferrara, their Commander in Chief, But 
whilſt they were making thele preparations, the ene- 


my had reduced Caſtellina ro ſuch diſtreſs, that the 


garriſon, deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered after a ſiege 
of forty days: atter which, their army marched to- 
wards Arezzo and inveited Monte San Sovino. 

The Florentine army, however, at laſt took the 
field, and advancing towards the enemy, encamped 


within three miles of San Sovino, in a ſituation from 


whence 
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| whence they harraſſed them in ſuch a manner, that 


the Count of Urbino ſent to deſire a truce for a few | 


days; which was imprudently granted, to the great 
_ diſadvantage of the Florentines, and the ſurprize of 
thoſe that had requeſted it. For if it had been re. 
fuſed, the enemy muſt have been obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and decamp with loſs and diſgrace; but avail- 
ing themſelves of that interval to reinforce their 
troops, they renewed the ſiege as ſoon as the truce ex- 
pired, and took the place in ſight of our army, not- 
withſtanding ther utmoſt efforts to prevent it. But 
the winter ſeaſon now approaching, the enemy re- 
tired into the territories of Siena, to provide them- 
ſelves with good quarters, and the Florentines into 
ſuch other places as beſt ſuited their convenience; 
and the Marquis of Ferrara, having done the Repub- 
lic no material ſervice, returned with little reputation 
to himſelf, into his own dominions. A. 
About this time, Genoa rebelled againſt the State 
of Milan, upon the following occaſion. After the 


death of the late Duke, his Son Giovanni Galeazzo | 


being left a Minor, and unqualified to hold the reins 
of Government himſelf, a diſſention aroſe amongſt 
his Uncles Sforza“, Ludovico, Ottaviano, Aſcanio, 
and Madonna Bonna, his mother, concerning the 


guardianſhip of him, till he ſhould be of age, to 


which every one of them aſpired, and claimed a diſ- 
tinct right. In this conteſt, Madonna Bonna, the 
Ducheſs Dowager, at laſt defeated the pretenſions of 
all the other competitors, by the advice and aſſiſtance 
of Tomaſo Sodetini, at that time Ambaſſador from 
the Florentines, at the Court of Milan, and of Cecco 
Simonetto, who had been Secretary of State to the 
late Duke. Upon which, the Sforceſcan family and 
party immediately fled from Milan; but Ottaviano 
was drowned in paſling the River Adda, and the reſt 
diſperſed into different places; amongſt whom was 
Roberto da San Severino, who, during theſe troubles, 


» Commonly called Lewis the Moor. 
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had deſerted the Ducheſs, and gone over to the other 


party, I heſe fugitives, ſeeing the commotions that 


2 were rifing in Tuſcany, began to entertain hopes that 
> {ome event would happen in the courſe of them, which 
might give a more favourable turn to their fortune; 
and leaving the ſeveral places where they had taken 
| ſhelter in their exile, every one took ſuch meaſures as 
he thought were moſt likely to reſtore him to his 


( | 5 : 
The King of Naples perceiving that the Florentines 
had received no ſuccours in this exigency, from any 
other State but Milan, reſolved to deprive them of 
this reſource alſo, by cutting out ſuch work for the 
Ducheſs herſelf, as ſhould prevent her from ſending 
any ſupplies to her neighbours. For which purpoſe, 


he excited ſuch a revolt at Genoa, by the aſſiſtance of 


Proſpero Adorno, Roberto San Severino, and the 


| other Milaneſe Exiles, that only the Citadel continued 


4 firm to the young Duke ; by the help of which, how- 


cover, the Ducheſs ſtill hoped to recover the town, 


of Genoa, and took the government of it into his 


With this view, ſhe ſent a good body of forces that 
way, to make the attempt; but they were ſoon after 
deteated by the Rebels. So that when ſhe ſaw what 
danger ſhe herſelf, her ſon, and his dominions, were 
in, as Tuſcany was in a manner turned uplide down, 
and the Florentines (who were the only allies ſhe had 
to truſt to) fo embroiled themſelves that they could 
give no aſſiſtance, ſhe determined to make the Citi- 
zens of Genoa her friends, though they would not be 
her ſubjects. She, therefore, privately entered into 
an agreement with Battiſtino Fregoſo (betwixt whom 


and Proſpero Adorno there was inveterate and impla- 


cable enmity) and engaged to deliver up the Citadel 
to him, (by which means he might make himſelf Lord 
of Genoa) provided he would drive Proſpero out of 
that City, and ſhew no favour to the Milaneſe Exiles, 
Theſe terms being accepted, the Citadel was accord- 
ingly given up to him”: by the help of which, and 
his own party within the walls, he ſoon got poſſeſſion 


own 
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own hands. After this, the Sforzeſcan Exiles, and | : 
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San Severino, being expelled that State, retired with | 3 
ſome forces that followed their fortune, into Luni- | 2 
giana: and the Pope and King Ferdinand ſeeing the | t 
troubles in Lombardy compolcd, reſolved to take ad. 


- Rd 


vantage of this opportunity, and employ theſe Exiles | 
to make an incurſion into the territories of Pita; | * 


e 


which they thought would make a diverſion on n 
that fide, and wraken the Florentines, by obliging 
them to divide their forces. In confequence of this | g 
reſolution, as foon as the Winter was over, they pre- « x 


, vailed upon San Severino to march with what forces 
he could muſter, towards Piſa; which he did, with | © 
great expedition, and not only threw the whole Coun- | I 

try into terror and confuſion, but took and plundered 7 
ſeveral places, and made excurſions up to the very 

ates of the City. 5 "2 


. *« 2 xt 1 


About this time, Ambaſſadors from the Emperor | | 
of Germany, the King of France, and the King of | 
Hungary, arrived at Florence in their road to the 

Court of Rome. Theſe Miniſters perſuaded the Flo. | * 


rentines to ſend an embaſly likewiſe to the Pope, and 1 
promiſed to aſſiſt them with all their credit and in- 
tereſt in endeavouring to compole their differences, 
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and put an end to the war by an honourable accom | © 
madation. With this the Florentines readily com- 15 
plied, as they thought it would have a good aſpect in , 
the eyes of the World, and ſhew, that for their parts n 
they were deſirous of peace. But their Ambaſſadors | p 
returned without effecting any thing: and the Floren- n 
tines ſceing themſelves attacked by ſome of the Ita- n 
lian States and abandoned by the reſt, reſolved to have F 
recourſe to the King of France, and ſhelter themſelves Þ* © 
under the reputation of an alliance with that Prince : - 
for which purpoſe, they ſent Donato Acciaivoli into 


France, a man very learned in the Latin and Greek 
languages, and whoſe anceſtors had alwavs been much 
eſteemed, and filled the chiet employments in the 
Commonwealth, But ke died upon his journey at 
Milan; and the City of Florence, out of -gratitude 
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to his family, and to do honour to his memory, not 
only ordered him to be buried with great magnificence 
at the public expence, but granted ſeveral privileges 
and immunities to his Sons; and gave handſome for- 


tunes to his daughters when they married *. After 
his death, however, they ſent Guido Antonio Veſ- 


ucci (a man of great knowledge in the Civil and 


Canon laws) as Ambaſſador to the King of France. 


* He was of royal extradt ion, being deſcended by the father's fide 
from Juſtin, nephew to Juſtinjan, Emperor of Conſtantinople, and 
alſo from the Dukes of Athens, Corinth, and Bohemia. His an- 
ceſtors had enjoyed very honourable poſts in the Kingdom of Naples, 
and been Viceroys of Sicily, Generals and Cardinals. Some of them 
had likewiſe poſſeſſed very high employments in the Republic of 
Florence; had been ſent upon ſeveral Embaſſies to different powers 
of Europe; were related to all the Princes of the Morea, and the ad- 
jacent I{lands ; had erected ſeveral religious houſes, and other noble 
edifices in Florence, Naples, &c. and ſignalized themſelves by the 
moſt glorious actions. Amongſt the reſt, were the Acciaiuoli's, of 
Vaſconcellos, who went into America. Donato himſelf was beld in 
as great eſteem as any man of his time. The ſinall ortune he left 
his children is a ſufficient teſtimony of his probity and diſintereſted- 
neſs. His daughters, like thoſe of Ariſtides tormerly, were married 
at the public exrente; which is a proof that his Country thought 


well of his ſervices. He was a man of Letters, and publiſned a 


Latin tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, and the Life of Charlemain, 
written by bimſelf; which being ſometimes hound up together, oc- 
caſioned Wicehus to commit a ſtrange blunder; for he gave ont, 
that the Life of Charlemain was written by Plutarch: ſo admirabl 

was he verſed in the hiſtories of different ages, Hagiolog. apud Vols. 
de hiſt. Lat. He allo pubi:ſhed Commentaries upon Arittotle's Ethics. 
Libri tres de anima. Rei familiaris cura, and many other works. 


See Iſtoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini del P. Giulio Neri. In the Li. 


brary belonging to the family of the Strozzi at Florence, is preſerved 
a manuſcript folio volume of original Letters written by this Do- 
nato, none of which have yet been publiſhed, except one to Ala- 


manno Rinuccini, dated March 14, 1454. Several of his works are 


now loſt. He was in high eſteem with the Cardinal of Pavia, as is 
maniteſt from the Letters he received from him, which are publiſhed 


amonglt thoſe of his Eminence. He died at Milan, in the thirty- 


ninth year of his age; from whence, his body was carried back to 
Florence, and buried in the Church of the Carthuſans, at the public 
charge. A very eloguent Oration was ſpoken at his funeral by 
Chriſtopher Landini; and his memory honoured with the tollowing 
Inſcription, written by Politian : | : 


Donatus nomen, patria eſt Florentia, gens mi 
Acciauola domus; clarus eram eloquio- 
Francorum ad regem, patriz dam orator abirem, 
In docis Anguigeri mænibus occubui. | 
Sic vitam impendi patrie, quæ me inde relatum 
Inter majorum nunc cinercs ſepelit. 


The 
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The incurſion which San Severino made into the 
territories of Piſa was ſo ſudden and unexpected that 
it very much embarraſſed the Florentines : for as they | 
were +. attacked likewiſe on the ſide of Siena, 
they found it ſo much the more difficult to provide | 
for the ſecurity of other places. Nevertheleſs, they | 
fent officers, and all other proviſions that were neceſ. 
ſary for the defence of Piſa : and to prevent the Luc- | © 


cheſe from ſupplying the enemy either with money or | : . 
any thing elſe that they might want, they ſent Pietro 


the Son of Gino Capponi, Ambaſſador to Lucca. 


But he was received there with much coolneſs and 


reſerve, as the Luccheſe looked with an evil eye up. | 
on the Florentines on account of the injuries they had | 
formerly received, and the continual apprehenſion in | 
which they ſtood of them: ſo that Capponi was often 
in danger of being murdered by the populace, and 
his going thither was ſo far from producing any good 


effect, that it only ſerved to revive their former ani- þ © ;. 


moſity. The Florentines likewiſe took the Marquiſes | _ 
of Mantua and Ferrara into their ſervice again, and | 


earneſtly ſollicited the Venetians to let them have 4 : 


Count Carlo, the Son of Braccio da Montone, and 
Deifobo the Son of Giacopo Piccinino, which after 
many cavils and demurs was at laſt granted by the 
Venetians, who having concluded a truce with the 
Turk had no pretence left to excuſe their not comply- 
ing with thoſe importunities, and began to be ſome- 


thing aſhamed that they had ſo notoriouſly violated ; 
the articles of the confederacy betwixt them. Count | 


Carlo, therefore, and Deifobo came into Tuſcany 
with a conſiderable body of horſe, and being joined 
by as many forces as could well be ſpared from the 
Marquis of Ferrara's army, which was ſent to oppole 
that under the Duke of Calabria, they immediately 
marched together in order to give battle to San.Seve- 
Tino, whoſe forces were encamped upon the banks 
of the Serchio: and though that Commander at firit 
ſeemed determined to engage our army, yet when it 
drew near, he thought proper to file off, and returned 

. 5 
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to Lunigiana, where he had lain before he invaded the 
territories of Piſa: after which, Count Carlo ſoon 
retook all thoſe places which the enemy had made 
7 themſelves maſters of in that country, __ 
The Florentines being now freed by the retreat of 
San Severino from all apprehenſions on that ſide, 
> colleted their forces into one body, and encamped 
betwixt Colle and St. Giminiano. But as there were 
many both of the Bracceſcan and Sforzeſcan parties 


5 


in their army, after their junction with Count Carlo, 
the animoſity that had ſo long ſubſiſted betwixt thoſe 
two factions began to revive in ſuch a manner, that 
it was apprehended, if they had continued much 
longer together, they would certainly have come to 
an open rupture: to prevent which, it was thought 
proper to divide the army again; and that one part 
of it ſhould march into the confines of Perugia under 
Count Carlo, and the other take poſt near Poggi— 
bonzi, where they ſhould encamp and throw up ſuch 
lines and entrenchments as might effectually hinder 
the enemy from penetrating any further into the Flo- 
© rentine dominions. By this ſtep they hoped likewiſe, 
\  cither to divide the enemy's forces, or to gain ſome 
bother conſiderable advantage: for they thought that 
if they did not divide, Count Carlo would be able 
to make himfelf maſter of Perugia. (in which place it 
was reported he had a very great intereſt) and if they 
did, the Pope muſt be obliged to fend a powerful 
army to the relief of that town : and to embarraſs his 
\ Holineſs as much as it was poſſible. by all other 
means, they alſo furniſhed Niccolo Vitelli (who had 
been driven out of Caſtello after an unſucceſsful 
© conteſt with Lorenzo Vitelli for the government of 
that place) with a body of forces ſufficient to ſup- 
port his pretenſions; and ordered him to uſe his ut- 
| moſt endeavours to reduce it into his own power, and 
throw off its obedience to the Church, 
la theſe meaſures fortune ſeemed at firſt to favour 
the Florentines: for Count Carlo made no incon- 
Aderable progreſs in the territories of Perugia: and 


" Vitelli 
8 


excurſions up to the very walls of Siena. 


Thus far the undertakings of the Florentines ſeem. þ 
ed to, promiſe ſucceſs: but their hopes. were ſoon | 
damped. +, For in the firſt place, Count Carlo died | 
| Juſt at a time when they had conceived the preateſt | 
hopes from his conduct; nevertheleſs his death would 
have been of ſervice to them, if they had known how 


to improve the Vie 


quence of it. For as foon as it came to be known, 
the Commanders of the Pope's army which had al. 
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Vitelli (though he could not reduce Caſtello) was 
maſter of the whole Cauntry round about it, which | 
he plundered without, any oppoſition. The forces | 
that were encamped at Poggibonzi likewiſe made daily | 


tory which they gained in conſe. þ © 


ready marched towards Perugia, thinking that event | 


would furniſh them with an advantageous opportunity | 


of - attacking the Florentines, immediately advanced 
nowards them, and encamped-upon the banks of the 


lake at the diſtance of about three miles from them.! 


On the ether hand, Giacopo Guicciardini, com- 


miſſary of the Florentine army, by the advice of Ro. 
berto da Rimini, who, after the death of Count Carlo, 


was eſteemed the beſt and moſt experienced Com- 


mander they had, determined to wait for the enemy, 


and give them battle, as they pretty well gueſſed at 
the cauſe of their forwardneſs to engage: ſo that they 
loon came to an action near the Lake *, (in the very 
ſame place where Hannibal the Carthaginian for: 
merly gave the Romans ſo memorable a defeat) in 


which however, the Pope's forces were totally routed, Þ 


The news of this Victory was received with great joy 
at Florence both by the Magiſtrates and common 
people; and it would have been of conſiderable ad- 
vantage as well as reputation to their arms, if it had 
not been counterbalanced by the diſſentions which 
aroſc among{t tae reſt of their forces at Poggibonzi, 


* Anciently called Lacus Traſimenus, at preſent the Luke of Perugia, 
near which Flaminius, the Roman Conſul, with fifteen thouſan ot 


his men, were killed in battle, and the reſt of his army routed by 
Hannibal. Liv, I. XX1l, cap. 6, 7. 


1 | and 
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and the progreſs that one army had made been ren- 
deered ineffectual by a mutiny that happened in the 
| other. For as the latter had committed great depre- 
dations in the Country round Siena, a quarrel aroſe 
| betwixt the Marquiſes of Mantua and Ferrara about 
the diviſion of the plunder; which was carried to 
| ſuch a height that their forces attacked each other 
> ſword in hand: fo that the Florentines, finding there 
' was no good to be expected from them whillt they 
continued both cogether, gave the Marquis of Fer— 
_ rara leave to return home with thoſe that were under 
bis command. | 
4 The Florentine army being thus weakened and de- 
rived of one of its Generals, fo great diſorder and 
confuſion enſued in the camp, that the Duke of Ca- 
labria, who then lay with the Neapolitan forces near 
Siena, taking courage from theſe diſcords and divi- 
ſions boldly advanced towards them with a reſolution 
to try the fortune of a battle : upon which, the Flo- 
rentines not truſting to their arms, nor their numbers 
(though much ſuperior to the enemy) nor the ſituation 
of their camp, which was exceeding ſtrong, without 
waiting for their approach, ran away at the firſt ſight 
of the duſt which they raiſed in their march, and left 
their baggage, carriages, and artillery behind them, 
all which fell into the hands of the Duke: for ſuch 
was the * poltroonery and want of diſcipline in their 


The Italian word is Poltreneria. Whether poltroonery may be ad- 9 

mitted into the Engliſh language, I can't tell. The learned Dr. 4 

| Johnſon, in his excellent Dictionary, allows of Poltrocn, or Poltron, J 
= 2 (as he ſpells it) from the Italian Poltrone, and the French Poitron; 
; from whence they derive foltrozeria and poltronerie. Why then may 
A 2 not this word be admitted as weil as others of the ſame family, as 
| roguery from rogue, and knavery, from knawe, &c ? If we can find a 


1 word in another language more expreſſive than any in our own, why 
| 3 ſhould it not be adopted? In ſhort, what is the Engliſh tongue in ge- 
1 neral, but a maſs of borrowed words? If every nation was to take 

| back its own, I am afraid we ſhould make as poor a figure as the 
11 Daw, when ſhe was plucked of her fine feathers, If we ſtop here, 


. we ſhall be conſiderable gainers. © Single words, ſays Mr. Johnſon, 
in his Preface, may enter by thoulands, aud the fabrick of the tongue 
continue the ſame; but new phrateology changes much at once: it 


alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, but the order of the co- 
; lumns. | 18 


. . 5 armies 


| 
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armies at that time, that the turning of a horſe's head 
or tail often determined the ſucceſs of an enterprize. 
This rout greatly enriched the Neapolitan ſoldiers, 


and ſtruck a terror into the Florentines, as the City 
at that time not only laboured under the burden of 


the war, but was invaded by ſo dreadful a peſtilence, 


that the Citizens weae forced to fly into the Country ; 
which added much to the conſternation orcaſfioned by 
the late ſhameful behaviour of their ſoldiery: for 


thoſe that had poſſeſſions in the Vales of Piſa and 


Elſa, having retired thither to avoid the peſtilence, 
immediately ran back with ſuch precipitation to Flo- 
rence with their families and moſt valuable effects, 
and the very labourers and peafants who occupied 
their eftates; fo that all the reſt of the Citizens ex- 


| pected every minute to ſee the enemy at their gates. 


In this panic thofe that had the care of conducting 


the war ſent orders to their forces, which had made 


ſo good a progrefs in the territories of Perugia, to 


march out of that Country into the Vale of Elſa to 


make head againſt the enemy there, who after their 
late ſucceſs had over-run all the adjacent Country 
without the leaſt oppoſition. And though that army 


had reduced the town of Perugia itſelf to ſuch dit- 
treſs that it was daily expected to ſurrender, yet the 


Florentines thought it more prudent in their preſent 
circumſtances to defend their own dominions than to 


' invade thoſe of others. This army therefore, having 


raiſed the ſiege of Perugia juſt when they were upon 
the very point of carrying that town, immediately ad- 
vanced towards St. Caſciano, a Caſtle about eight 
miles from Florence, where they hoped they ſhould 
be able to keep the enemy at bay till they could rally 
the other army that had run away and been diſperſed. 
The enemy, on the other hand, after the departure 


of the Florentine army out of the territories of Pe- 


rugia, ſeeing there was nothing further to be appre- 
hended on that ſide, began to recover their ſpirits, 
and every day committed great ravages in the parts 


about Arezzo and Cortona: whilſt the army under 


the 
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the Command of the Duke of Calabria, which had 
routed the Florentines at Poggibonzi, had in the firſt 
lace made themſelves maſters of that town and then 
taken Vico, and ſacked Certaldo; after which ex- 
ploits, they marched away from that ſide with a great 
booty and laid ſiege to Colle a town which in thoſe. 
times was thought very ſtrong : and as the inhabitants 
were well affected to the Florentines, it was hoped 
they would find ſufficient employment for the enemy, 
till they could get all their forces together, 5 
This being at laſt effected, their general rendez- 


vous was at St. Caſciano: and as the enemy con- 


tinued the ſiege of Colle with great vigour, they re- 


ſolved to march that way, in order to encourage the 


garriſon to make a brave defence, and to oblige the 
enemy to proceed with more circumſpection; and 
abate their fury, when they ſaw their army ſo near 
them. For this purpoſe, they decamped from St. 
Caſciano, and advanced to St. Giminiano, about five 
miles from Colle; from whence they daily harraſſed 
the Duke's Camp with their light horſe and the beſt. 
of their infantry, But this was of little relief to the 
town; for as the garriſon was in extreme want of all 
manner of proviſions, it was forced to turrender on 
the thirteenth of November, to the great morti— 
fication of the Florentines and triumph of the enemy; 
eſpecially of the Sieneſe, who, beſides the hatred they 
bore to the Florentines, had a particular enmity to 
the inhabitants of Colle. 15 

The winter being now pretty far advanced, and the 


| ſeaſon no longer fit for the operations of war, the 
Pope and the King of Naples, either to flatter the 
PFlorentines with the hopes of a peace, or that they 
might themſelves enjoy the pleaſure of their late ſuc- 


- ceſs in tranquillity, made them an offer of a truce 


for three months, and gave them ten days to con- 


ſider of it, and return an anſwer: at the expiration 
of which, the Florentines ſent them word, * they 
» were ready to accept of it.” But as it generally hap- 
© pens, that people, who are wounded, feel more pain 


12 when 
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when their blood grows cool than at the time the 
received the wound, the Florentines after this ſhort 
interval of repoſe became more ſenſible of the da- 


mages they had ſuſtained, and the Citizens began to 
upbraid each other with the errors and miſcarriages 


that had happened during the courſe of this war; 


complaining heavily of the large ſums of money that 
had been expended to no purpoſe, and the weight 
of the taxes which were oppreflively and partially le- 
vied upon them. And theſe reproaches were not 
only circulated in private companies and conver- 
ſations, but were the ſubjects of debate at public 
councils and aſſemblies of the people; and in ſo free 
a manner, that one of the Citizens plainly and openly 
told Lorenzo de' Medici that the City neither could 
nor would bear ſo heavy a burden any longer, and 
that it was high time to think of a peace. Upon 
theſe complaints and remonſtrances, for which Lo- 


renzo was ſenſible there was much reaſon, he held a 
_ conſultation with ſome of his friends upon whoſe 


judgment and fidelity he moſt depended; in which it 
was concluded (ſince the Venetians were fu cold and 
infincere, and the Duke of Milan but a minor and 
ſufficiently embarraſſed in his own affairs) to attempt 


the re- eſtabliſnment of their affairs by ſome freſh al- 


liance. But they were in doubt whether they ſhould 
have recourſe to the Pope or the King of Naples: 


however, after much debate they preferred the al- 
liance of the King, as likely to be more firm and 


durable than the other, conſidering the ſhortneſs of 
the Pope's reigns, the difference of diſpoſition in their 
ſucceſſors, the little account which they make of ſe⸗ 
cular Princes, and their contempt of all treaties and 
engagements: for which reaſons, no Prince can put 
his confidence in them, nor venture his fortune with 
ſafety upon the fame bottom. So that whoſoever 
enters into any alliance with a Pope in time of wat 
or danger, may perhaps find him ſteady as long 33 
things go well; but if they take a different turn, he 
is ſure to be delerted; as they commonly have one 

; ſubter⸗ 
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ſubterfuge or other, and at the worſt can ſhelter 
themſelves under their ſpiritual power and autho- 
* rity . When it was determined therefore, that it 
> would be a more eligible expedient to ſecure the? 
> friendſhip of the King of Naples, they thought it 
' would be proper that Lorenzo himſelf ſhovld go to 
his court for that purpoſe: for the more deference 
and cotnplaiſance they ſhewed to that Prince, the 
greater would be the probability, they juſtly con- 
* cluded, of bringing about a reconciliation with him. 
This point being ſettled, Lorenzo left the care and 
government of the City to Tomaſo Soderini, at that 
time Gonfalonier of Juſtice; and ſetting out from 
Florence in the beginning of December, he ſoon after 
arrived at Piſa, from whence he wrote a letter to the 
Signiory to acquaint them with the motives of his 
journey. In anſwer to which, the Signiory, to give 
him the greater reputation and credit with the King, 
appointed him their Ambaſſador extraordinary with 
full power to conclude ſuch an alliance with-him, as 
ſhould ſeem in his judgment molt advantageous to the 
Republic of Florence. 5 
About this time, Roberto San Severino, in con- 
junction with Ludovico and Aſcanio (for their bro- 
ther Sforza was now dead) invaded the Duchy of 
Milan, in hopes of reinſtating themſ-lves in their 
| Country; and having ſeized upon Tortona, threw 
| the City of Milan itſelf and all its territories into 
1 ſuch confuſion, that the Ducheſs was adviied to re- 
call the Sforzeſcans, and put an end to thele inteſtine 
| eiſcords by reſtoring them to their former rank in 
© the ſtate, The perſon that gave her this advice was 
Antonio Taſſino, a Fetrareſe and a man of very low 
| 
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birth, who, coming by chance to Milan, happened 
to be taken notice of by the late Duke Galeazzo, 


: and was recommended by him as a Valet de Chambre 
to his Ducheſs. This man after the death of the 


® Machiavel ſeems to deal pretty. plainly here with his patron 
e Clement VII. and it may be confidered as a proof of his impar- 
r. tiality. 8 
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Duke became ſo great a favourite with the Ducheſs, 
either on account of the gracefulneſs of his perſon 
or ſome other ſecret reaſon, that he in a manner go- 
verned the State, to the great mortification of her 
chief miniſter Cecco, a perſon of great wiſdom and 
long experience in affairs; who therefore endeavoured 


to leflen his authority by doing him all the ill of- 


fices he could both with the Ducheſs and all others 
that had any ſhare in the Adminiſtration, But Tal- 
ſino being ſoon aware of this reſolved to take his 
revenge; and for that purpoſe, as well as to fortity 
himſelf by the ſupport of other friends, he adviſed 
the Ducheſs to recall the Sforzeſcans; as ſhe toon 
after did, without ever conſulting Cecco, or ſo much 


as acquainting him with her deſign: upon which, 


that Miniſter is ſaid to have told her “ that ſhe had 
done a thing that would coſt him his fe, and deprive 


her of the covernment of Milan, A prediction which 


was not Jong after tulfiiled; for Cecco was put to 
death by Ludovico; and Taſſino being alſo driven 
out of the Milaneſe dominions, the Ducheſs was fo 
exaſperated at it that ſhe left the City, and gave up 
the guardianſhip of her ſon to his uncle Ludovico; 
who having now got the Government of Milan ſolely 
into his own hands, fully compleated the ruin of 


Italy, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter in its proper place. 


Lorenzo de' Medici was ſet out for Naples, and the 
truce betwixt the parties at war not yet expired, when 
news arrived at Florence that Ludovico Fregoſo, by 
means of a ſecret correſpondence which he held with 
ſome of the inhabitants of Serezana, had ſuddenly 


made himſelf maſter of that town, and impriſoned 
every body there that adhered to the Florentines. 
This event exceedingly chagrined the Regency of 


Florence, as they imagined it was whoily owing to 
the contrivance of King Ferdinand: and they could 
not help complaining of theſe hoſtilities to the Duke 
of Calabria (who then Jay with his army at Siena) 


1o baſcly and ungeneroully renewed before the expi- 


ration of the truce. But the Duke in return gave 
them 
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them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances both in a letter and by an 
Ambaſſador whom he ſent on purpole, that what had 


been done was without either his knowledge or ap- 


probation, or the privity of his father. This how- 
ever was but ſmall conſolation to the Florentines in 
their circumſtances, as they ſaw their finances ex- 
hauſted, the head of the Republic in King Ferdi- 
nand's power, one war, already upon their hands 
with that Prince and the Pope, another likely to en- 


ſue with the Genoeſe, and that they had. no ally to 


ſtand by them in their diſtreſs : for they deſpaired of 
any further aſſiſtance from the Venetians; and in- 
ſtead of expecting ſuccour from Milan, were rather 
afraid of a government ſo variable and fluctuating, 
The only hope they had left was in Lorenzo's nego- 
tiation with the King. 

Lorenzo arrived at Naples by ſea, and was re— 
ceived with much honour, not only by the King 
himſelf, but by the whole City ; for as a war had 
been commenced by ſuch powerful allies ſolely on 
his account, he was looked upon as a perſon of the 
firſt dignity and importance. When he obtained an 
audience of his Majeſty, he gave ſo clear an account 


of the ſtate of Italy at that time, the tempers and 


intereſts of the ſeveral Princes and Powers in it, and 
repreſented the benefits that might be hoped for from 
a peace, as well as the evil conſequences which muſt 
attend a continuation of the war, with ſo much 
ſtrength and perſpicuity, that when he had finiſhed 
his ipeech, the King could not help admiring the 
dignity of his ſentiments, the elegance of his addreſs, 
and the ſolidity of his judgment, as much as he had 
done his abilities in ſuſtaining ſo furious an invaſion 
without the aſſiſtance of any allies: ſo that he treated 
him with ſtil] higher reſpect every day, and at laſt 
began to think it would be much wiſer to make ſuch 
a man his friend, than to continue any longer at en- 
mity with him. 

Nevertheleſs, he detained him upon one pretence 


or other, from December till March, that he might 
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inform himſelf more thoroughly of his diſpoſition 
and deſigus, and ſee likewiſe what courſe the Flo- 


rentines would take: for Lorenzo had ſome enemies 


at home, who would have been glad to have ſeen 
him kept priſoner at Naples, and jerved as Giacopo 


Piccinino had been. Thele people began not only 


to murmur 1n private at his proceedings, but formed 
cabals in different parts of the City, and openly op- 
poſed any meaſures that were taken in Lorenzo's 
favour at the public Councils; beſides which, they 
alſo ſpread a report abroad, that if the King de- 
tained him much longer at Naples, there would be 

a change of government at Florence. Ferdinand, 


83 endeavoured to keep him there as long as 


he could, in hopes it would raiſe ſome tumult or in— 
ſurrection amongſt the Florentines: but when he 
found himſelf diſappointed in that expectation, he 
diſmiſſed him on the ſixth of March, in the year 
1479, aiter he had ſhewn him all poſſible honour and 


reſpect, and a league of perpetual amity was con- 
cluded betwixt them for the defence and preſervation 


of each other's dominions. 
After this, Lorenzo returned with very great in- 


creaſe of reputation to Florence, where he was re- 


ceived by his Fellow-citizens, with ſuch rejoicings 


and acclamations, as indeed were due to ſo recent and 
conſiderable a ſervice; having run the hazard of 
loſing his own lite or liberty, to procure the peace 


and preſervation of his country. Two days after his 
arrival, the treaty betwixt Ferdinand and the Com- 
monwealth was made public; in which, beſides the 
conditions above- mentioned, it was agreed, that the 


reſtitution of ſuch places as he had taken from the 
Florentines during the courſe of the late war, ſhould 
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be left to his Majeſty's diſcretion ; that the Pazzi ; 


who were impriſoned in the Caftle of Volterra, 
ſhould be fer at liberty; and that an annual penſion 


ſhould be paid to the Duke of Calabria for a certain 
form: 


Upen 
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Upon the publication of this league, the Pope and 
the Venetians were highly offended ; his Holineſs 
thinking himſelf neglected by the King, and the Ve- 


netians complaining that they were overlooked by the 


Florentines : for as they had been their reſpective al- 
lies during the war, they thought themſelves ill uſed 
in not being included in the treaty of peace. Upon 
which, thoſe that were in the Adminiſtration of Flo- 
rence apprehending that theſe jealouſies might occa- 
fon another and perhaps more dangerous war, re- 
ſolved to new model their government; and that the 
diſcuſſion of all matters of importance ſhould be 
confined to a ſmaller number of Citizens: for which 
purpoſe, they conſtituted a Council of Seventy, with 
authority to tranſact ſuch affairs as were of the great- 
eſt conſequence. This regulation put a ſtop to the 
deſigns of thoſe that were meditating a change of go- 


vernment: and the Council, to begin the exerciſe of 


their power with ſome act that might give them re- 
putation, having, in the firſt place, ratified the trea 

made betwixt Lorenzo de' Medici and the King of 
Naples, immediately ſent two Ambaſſadors, Antonio 

Ridolphi and Pietro Naſt to the Court of Rome. 
However, notwithſtanding a peace was now conclud- 
ed, the Duke of Calabria did not ſeem in haſte to 
withdraw his troops out of the territories of Siena, 


_ pretending he was detained there by ſome diſcords 
amongſt the inhabitants of that place, which were 


grown to ſuch a height, that though he was quartered 
before with his forces without the walls, the Citizens 
now admitted them into the town, and referred their 


differences to his arbitration, Taking this opportu- 
* nity therefore, he laid heavy fines upon ſome of them, 
others he impriſoned, many were ſent into. baniſh- 


ment, and ſeveral put to death: from the rigour of 
which proceedings, not only the Sieneſe but the Flo- 


rentines began to grow ſuſpicious that he ſecretly de- 


ſigned to make himſelf maſter of that City. Nor 
was there any thing to prevent 1t, as the Republic of 
Florence had now entered into an alliance with the 


King 
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King of Naples, and not only the Pope but the Ve— 
netians alſo become their enemies. And this ſuſpicion 
ſeemed to well grounded both to the common people 
of Florence (who are naturally apt to paſs their judg- 


ment pretty freely on ſuch matters) and to the G0. 


vernors of the State, every one being of opinion that 
the Republic was never in greater danger of loſing 
ics liberties than at this time. But God, who has al- 
ways wondertully preſerved it in times of the greateſt 


danger and diſtreſs by his particular Providence, was 


pleaſed to avert that evil by an unexpected event of 
much greater importance than the affairs of Tuſcany 


both to the Pope, to King Ferdinand, and the Ve- 


netians. 

Mahomet II. the Grand Turk, had invaded Rhodes 
with a very numerous army, and at that time lay be- 
fore the principal town in the Ifland, which he in- 


veſted for ſeveral months: however, though his army 


was ſo formidable, and the fiege carried on with the 
utmolt vigour, the beſieged defended themſelves with 
uch reſoſution, that he was forced at laſt to raiſe it 
with great diſhonour *. But, after he had abandoned 
that enterprize, he ſent part of his fleet towards Ve- 
rona, under the command of the Baſhaw + Achmet, 
who, 1n running along the coaſts of Italy (either be- 
cauſe the undertaking ſeemed ſo eaſy, or elſe in con- 
icquence of his Maſter's orders) ſuddenly landed fix 

thouſand men, and made ſo unexpected an aſſault 
upon Otranto, that he not only took, but plundered 


* This Iſland was afterwards taken by the Turks, in the year 1522, 


when Soliman II. was their Emperor, and Monſieur de J Ile Adam, 
Uncle to Anne de Mcntmorancy, the High Conſtable of France, was 
Grand Maſter of the Order of the Knights of Rhodes, or Jeruſalem, 
now called Knights of Malta. It is remarkable of Mahomet II. who 
Was a great and v warlike Prince, that when he died there was no mention 
made of his exploits in the Epitaph that was inſcribed upon his tomb, 

They ſeemed to be omitted as trifling and inſignificant, in compariſon of 


his laſt projects, which yet were but barely mentioned. The whole 


conſiſted of leſs than a dozen words, which were theſe, & propoſed 


to myſelf the Conqueſt of Rhodes and proud Italy.“ As if that vas 


ſufficient to ſhew the greatneſs of his courage. Guillet, Hiſt. de 
Mabomet II. hiv. vii. 
'T Mackiapel calls him Giacome to. 
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it, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword; after 
which, he fortified both the town and the harbour, as 
ſtrongly as he could; and having diſembarked a good 
body of cavalry, he ſcoured the whole Country 
round, and committed terrible depredations . The 
King of Naples, therefore, being ſenſible how pow- 
erful a Monarch he had to contend with, was not a 
little alarmed at this attack, and immediately diſ- 
patched expreſſes to the Courts of the other Italian 
Princes, to inform them of it, and to deſire their aid 
againſt the common enemy; beſides which, he ſent 
orders to the Duke of Calabria, and the forces un- 
der his command, in the territories of Siena, to re- 
turn to his aſſiſtance, with all poſſible expedition. 

But this deſcent, though it occaſioned great con- 
ſternation in the King and the Duke, proved very 
fortunate to the Florentines and Sieneſe, as the latter 
thereby recovered their liberties which they looked up- 
on as gone ; and the former were miraculouſly deliver- 
ed when they thought themſelves upon the very point 
of loſing them: in which opinion they were confirm- 
ed by the regret the Duke ſhewed at his departure 
from Siena ; for he could not help bitterly complain- 


ing of fortune upon that occaſion, which by ſo per- 


verſe and unexpected an accident, had maliciouſly 
diſappointed the hopes he had conceived of making 
himſelf maſter of all Tuſcany. This event, likewiſe, 
gave a conſiderable turn to the Pope's diſpoſition and 


* The City of Otranto gives name to the Province, and is ſituated 
at the mouth of the Gulph of Venice, on the Eaftern coaſt of the 
Peninſula. It was known to the ancients by the name of Hydrus, 
and in the flexion cales Hydruntis, &c. from which it has been cor- 
rupted into Otranto. It was formerly a very commodious port, till 
the Venetians in a manner deſtroyed it; ſince which, it is ſurprizing, 
that neither the Spaniards, nor the Emperors, when in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Naples, ever thought it worth repairing, as it com- 
manded the entrance into the Gulph. When the Bathaw Achmet 
landed there, it is ſaid, he cauſed the Archbiſhop of it, who met him 
in his Pontifical robes at the head of his flock, to be inhumanly ſawn 
in two, and all the Clergy he could lay his hands on, to be butchered 
at the foot of the Altar. After the death of Mahomet II. it was re- 
taken from the Turks; but it has gone to decay more and more ever 


ſince. There is ſtill a Caſtle there, and ſome fortifications, but of no 


great account. 
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deſigns; for though he was ſo haughty and inflexible 


before, that he would not ſo much as admit the Flo- 
rentine Ambaſſadors into his preſence, he now on a 
ſudden became ſo mild and affable, that he lent a 


very favourable ear to any one that propoſed a ge- 


feral peace, and cauſed it to be intimated to the Flo- 
fentthes, that, if they would aſk his pardon for their 


late proceedings, he was inclinable to forgive them. 
The Florentines, therefore, reſolving to avail them- 


ſelves of ſo fair an opportunity of making their peace 


with him, ſent twelve Ambaſſadors to his Holineſs, 


whom, however, he would not admit to an audience, 
upon one pretence or other, for ſome time after their 
arrival at Rome: but at laſt, things were amicably 
fettled betwixt them, the meaſures of their future 
conduct preſcribed, and the quota aſcertained, which 
Each party was to furniſh, both in war and peace, to 
ſupport their common intereſts againſt the Turk. 


After which, the Ambaſſadors being introduced to 


Kiſs his Holineſs's feet, who was ſeated with great 
pomp and ſolemnity in the midſt of his Cardinals, to 


what had happened, ſometimes by imputing it to ab- 


ſolute neceſſity, ſometimes to the malevolence of 
others, and ſometimes to the fury of the populace, 


who conceived they had a juſt right to defend them- 
ſelves, as they were unfortunately reduced to ſuch 
circumſtances, that they muſt either take up arms, 


or be murdered; and as they thought it their duty, 


they ſaid, to ule all means for their own preſervation, 
they had been forced to ſubmir to the calamities of 


war, interdicts, excommunications, and other mi- 


feries, that are the uſual conſequences of them, to 
maintain their liberties, which are always looked 
v as the life and ſoul of free States. Neverthe- 
leſs, if they had treſpaſſed againſt his Holineſs (which 
yet ought to be conſidered as the effect of neceſſity) 
they were ready to make all manner of ſatisfaction 


and ſubmiſſion, in hopes that his clemency, after the 


f ex- 


receive them, they began to excuſe themſelves for 
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example of their bleſſed Redeemer, would then be 
racioully pleaſed to extend his mercy to them. 

To this apology, the Pope returned a very paſ- 
fionate and diſdainful anſwer, in which he ſharply 
upbraided them with every thing they had done at 
any time to offend the Church; adding however, that 
in obedience to the Commandments of God, he 
would forgive what was paſt; but that he expected 
them to be more dutiful for the future; for if they 
were not, they might depend upon it, they would 
certainly loſe that liberty they had lately found ſo 
much difficulty to preſerve; and juſtly too, as the 
good only, and not the evil, deferved to live free; 
liberty abuſed being deſtructive to themſelves as well 
as others: that it was a mark of licentiouſneſs, not 
of true freedom, and of a diſſolute and profligate 
mind, to treat God and his Church with contempt ; 


| : and which it was the duty not only of Princes, but 


of every other Chriſtian, to correct as far as he was 
able. So that thoſe who had been the occaſion of 
the war, by their bad behaviour, and of the conti- 
nuation of it, by ſtill worſe, might thank themſelves 
for what they had ſuffered; and if it was now at an 
end, it was owing more to the goodneſs of others, 
than any merit of their own. After this, he gave 
them his Benediction, and cauſed the form of the 
accommodation betwixt them, to be publicly read ; 
to which he added, beſides the other articles ſtipulated 
and agreed to, that if the Florentines expected to 
reap the full fruits of his Bleſſing, they muſt likewiſe 


fit out and maintain fifteen gallies in commiſſion, at 


their own expence, as long as the Turk continued to 
make war upon the Kingdom of Naples. 

The Ambaſſadors could not help making heavy 
complaints of this additional and unexpected burden; 
but all the remonſtrances, and all the intereſt they 
could make, were to no purpoſe ; his Holineſs con- 
tinued inexorable, and they could not obtain the lealt 
mitigation. At their return to Florence, therefore, 
the Signiory ſent Guido Antonio Veſpucci, as their 
| Ambaſ- 
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Ambaſſador to the Court of Rome, with full powet 
to ratify the accommodation, This Miniſter (who 
had lately returned from his Embaſly in France) had 
the addreſs to put things upon a much more ſup- 
Portable foundation with his Holineſs, who likewiſe 


gave him many other marks of his favour and re.. 


conciliation. _ 5 

The Florentines having thus compromiſed their 
differences with the Pope, and ſeeing not only the 
City of Siena left in poſſeſſion of its former liberties, 
but themſelves alſo freed from all apprehenſions of 
King Ferdinand, by the departure of the Duke of 
Calabria, with his forces, out of Tuſcany, took the 
opportunity, whilſt the war continued with the Turk, 


of preſſing the King ſo importunately to reſtore the 


places he had taken from them, and which were left 


in the hands of the Sieneſe, when the Duke quitted 


their territories, that the King being apprehenſive the 


Florentines would otherwiſe abandon him in this ex- 


igency, and perhaps might likewiſe make war upon 
the Sieneſe (which muſt deprive him of the aſſiſtance 
he hoped for from the Pope, and other Italian 
Princes) at laſt conſented to give them up; that ſo 
he might attach the Florentines ſtill more firmly to 
his intereſts, by new favours and obligations. In 


this manner, force and neceſſity often compel Princes 


to keep their promiſes, when the moſt folemn trea- 
ties and engagements would have little weight. 


After the reſtitution of thoſe places, and the re- 


newal of the confederacy, Lorenzo de* Medici gained 
much more reputation than he loſt either in the war, 
'or when, after the concluſion of the peace, the Re- 


Public began to grow ſuſpicious of the King's de- 
ſigns upon their liberties; for at that time, there 


were many who made no ſcruple of calumniating him 
in public, and ſaying, that he had ſold his Country 
to ſave himſelf; that he was the occaſion of their 
being ſtripped of their towns, and other dependen- 
cies, by war; and would give up their liberties in 
time of peace. But after they ſaw thoſe towns were 
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recovered, an honourable peace concluded with the 
King, and the ancient Republic retrieved, the people 
of Florence (naturally prone to talk with too much 


freedom, as well as to judge of every thing, not by 


the wiſdom of the deſign, but the ſuccefs of it) now 
began to change their note, and extolled Lorenzo to 
the ſkies, as one whoſe prudence and good conduct 
had gained more by the peace he had made, than 
their i fortune had deprived them of in the courſe of 
the war; and freely confeſſed, that his advice and 
addreſs alone, had been much above a match for the 
united ſtrength and utmolt efforts of their enemies. 
The Turkiſh invaſion deferred the war, which 
otherwiſe was likely to have happened from the diſ- 
ouſt that the Pope and Venetians had conceived at 
the peace concluded betwixt the Florentines and the 
King of Naples. But as the beginning of that in— 
vaſion was unforeſeen, and attended with many happy 
conſequences, ſo the end of it was equally unexpected, 
and occaſioned a great deal of miſchief: for Ma- 
homet, the Grand Turk, dying ſuddenly, fuch dif- 
cord aroſe amongſt his Sons, that thoſe forces which 
had landed in Puglia, ſeeing themlelves abandoned by 
their maſters, came to a capitulation with the King of 
Naples, and delivered up Otranto into his hands again, 
So that when the Pope and the Venetians were freed 
from this reſtraiat, every one apprehended freſh 
troubles would break out. On one hand, the Pope 
was confederated with the Venetians, Genocſe, Sien- 


ele, and ſome other leſs conſiderable States: and on 


the other, the Florentines being in league with King 
Ferdinand and the Duke of Milan, were alfo joined 


: by the Bologneſe and ſeveral other petty Lords. The 


Venetians were deſirous of reducing Ferrara, and 
thought they had not only ſufficient reaſon to attempt 
it, but alſo great probability of ſucceſs. For the 
Marquis declared, he did not think himſelf any lon— 
ger obliged to receive a Governor from the Senate of 


Venice, or to buy the ſalt of them which the inhabi- 


tants of that City uſed, as the contract was now at an 
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end by which the Ferrareſe had obliged themſelves | 


for the laſt ſeventy years to ſubmit to thoſe two in- 
conveniences. To this the Venetians made anſwer, 
&« that as long as he held the Poleſine * of them, he 
was bound to receive a Governor and to take their 
ſalt:“ which the Marquis utterly refuling to comply 
with, the Venetians thought they had not only a joſt 


cauſe, but a convenient juncture to take up arms and | 
force him to do it, ſeeing the Pope ſo irritated againſt 


the King of Naples and the Florentines. And to in- 
gratiate themſelves the more with his Holineſs, they 
treated Count Girolamo (who then happened to be at 
Venice) with very great reſpect and complaiſance; 


and having conferred the freedom of their City upon ö 
him, afterwards adopted him into their Nobility, 
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which they always looked upon as a mark of the! 
higheſt honour. To raile a fund for the ſupport off 


this expedition, they allo laid freſh taxes upon their 


ſubjects, and appointed Roberto San Severino Com- £ 


mander in chiet of their forces, who, upon ſome dif- 
ference betwixt him and Ludovico Duke 
had fled to Tortona, and after he had raiſed ſome 
diſturbances there, left that City and went to Genoa, 
from whence the Venetians ſent for him and made him 
their General. 


The League on the other hand, being informed of 


theſe preparations for a new war, began likewiſe to 


make all neceſſary proviſions on their fide. The 


Duke of Milan took Frederic Lard of Urbino into 
his pay; the Florentines appointed Coſtanzo di Pe- 
ſaro their Captain General; and King Ferdinand, the 
more effectually to ſound the Pope's intentions, and 
diſcover whether he favoured the Venetians deſign 
upon Ferrara, ſent the Duke of Calabria with the 
army under his Command to quarter upon the Tronto, 
and demand a paſſage for thoſe forces, through his 
dominions into Lombardy, that ſo he might march 


* The Poleſine di Rovigo, a principality in the territories of Ve- 
nice to the North of the Po, and Weſt of the Gulph, 


e of Milan, | 


to 
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to the relief of the Ferrareſe: but this being peremp- 
torily refuſed by his Holineſs, the King and the Flo. 
rentines were no longer in any doubt concerning his 
intentions, and therefore reſolved either to force him 
into a compliance with their demand, or at leaſt to 
throw ſuch impediments in bis way as ſhould prevent 
him from ſending any aſſiſtance to the Venetians, 
whoſe forces had "already taken the field againſt the 
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5 Marquis of Ferrara, and after they had over-run moſt 
ok that Country, laid ſiege to Figarolo, a fortreſs of 
4 great importance in thoſe parts. The King and the 
55 Florentines having at laſt determined to fall upon the 
| 4 Pope, the Duke oi Calabria advanced with his army 
| towards Rome, and being joined by the family and 
= dependents of the Colongi (as the Urſini and their 
friends took part with his Holineſs) made terrible ha- 
vock in his territories; whilſt the Florentines on the 
bother hand, by the aſſiſtance of Niccolo Vitelli, made 
.F themſelves maſters of Caſtello, and having driven his 
.F competitor Lorenzo out of that City (who held it in 
„ the Pope's name) uy gave the government of it to 
= Niccolo. 
„ In the mean time the Pope was reduced to great 
n ſtraits, the City of Rome being at that time miſer- 
| ably divided by inteſtine diſcords and factions, and 
f | the Country all round about it daily ravaged by fo- 
o reign enemies. Neverthelels, as he was a Poatif of 
e |. great ſpirit, and determined to make a courageous | 
o oppolition, he appointed Roberto da Rimini“ his 
Commander in chief; and having ſent for him to 
e | Rome where he had aſſembled his torces, he repre- 
d ſented to him what reputation he would gain by en- 
n tering the liſts with no leſs an adverſary than a King, 
ie | and by delivering the Church out of the dangers and 
o, calamities with which it was oppreſſed : that not only _ 
is | he himſelf, but all his ſucceſſors would look upon 
ch themſelves as under the higheſt obligations to him for 


{0 meritorious a piece of ſervice ; J and that he would 


: | 4 Roberto 1 | 
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not fail to be rewarded for it both by God and man, 
Roberto, having in the firſt place reviewed the Pope's 
army, and examined what other provifions he had 
made, adviſed him to raiſe as many more foot as he 
could; which he accordingly endeavoured to do with 
all poſſible diligence and expedition, Duke Al- 
Phonſo, all this while was harraſſing the adjacent 
Country in a grievous manner, plundering every place 
Where he came, and making daily excurſions up to 
the very gates of the City: at which the Citizens 
were ſo provoked, that not being able to bear thoſe 
inſults any longer, many of them voluntarily offered 
their ſervice to Roberto for the relief of their Clty ; 
a tender, in the preſent circumſtances, very accept- 
able to their Commander, and which was thankfully 
accepted. The Duke therefore, being aware of theſe 
preparations, drew off his forces to fome diſtance 
from the City, imagining that Roberto would not 
venture to follow him very far ; he likewiſe had ſome 
expectations of being ſoon joined by his brother Fre- 
deric, who had been ſent by King Ferdinand, and! 
was then upon the march with another body of troops 
to reinforce his army. But Roberto, finding his army 
almoſt equal ro that of the Duke in horſe, and ſu- 
perior to it in foot, marched out of the City with his 
forces in good order, and advancing towards the 
enemy, encamped within two miles of them. Upon 
which, the Duke ſeeing him ſo cloſe at his heels, 
contrary to his expectation, now perceived that he 
muſt either be obliged to fight him, or raiſe his 
camp with as much diſgrace as if he had been routed. 
He reſolved, therefore, to give him battle (though 
partly out of compulſion, and partly becauſe he was 
aſhamed of behaving in a manner that would be un- 
worthy of a King's fon) and having faced about to- 
wards the enemy, each ſide drew up their forces ac- 
cording, to the diſcipline of thoſe times, and imme- 
diately came to an engagement, which laſted from 
early in the morning till noon, and was fought with 
more ſpirit and reſolution than any that had hap- 
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upon Caſtello and Rimini. 
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pened in Italy for the ſpace of fifty years before: 
for, on both ſides, above a thouſand men were killed. 
Fortune at laſt decided in favour of the Pope's forces, 
who gained great reputation in this action; for as 
they were ſtrong in infantry, they galled the Duke's 
cavalry in ſuch a manner, that they were forced to 
retreat; and the Duke himſelf would certainly have 
been taken priſoner, if he had not been reſcued by a 
large body of Turks which entered into his ſervice 
after the ſurrender of Otranto. 

After this victory, Roberto returned with much 


triumph to Rome; but he did not long enjoy the 


pleaſure of it: for having drank a great draught of 
cold water, in the heat of the battle, it threw him 
into a flux, of which he died in a few days, and 
was buried at the Pope's expence with the higheſt 
funeral honours. His Holineſs having gained ſo 
conſiderable an advantage, ſoon after ſent Count Gi— 
rolamo with his army towards Caſtello to try, if poſ- 
ſible, to reinſtate Lorenzo Vitelli in the poſſeſſion of 
that place, and to make an attempt upon Rimini z 
for as his late General Roberto left only one fon at 


his death, who was but a minor and under the guar- 


dianſhip of his mother, he thought it would be no 
difficult matter to make himſelf maſter of that City“: 
and he would actually have ſucceeded in his deſign, 
if the widow had not been aſſiſted by the Florentines, 
who oppoſed him with all their forces, and in ſo vi- 
gorous a manner, that he failed in his attempt both 


Who can help admiring the gratitude and fincerity of the good 
Pontif upon this occaſion. His victorious General, whom he had been 
coaxing and cajoling to fight his battles, with the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
ſurances, ** that both he and all his ſucceſſors, would look upon 
themſelves as under the higheſt obligations to him for ſo meritorious 
a piece of ſervice; and that he would not fail to be rewarded for it 
both by God and man:“ this General, whom he had likewiſe buried 
at his own expence, and with the higheſt funeral honours, was hardly 
cold in his grave, before he ſent an army to {trip his widow and fon 


ot their territories, and to turn them out naked into the word. So 


light a thing does gratitude appear to Princes and Popes, when weighed 
in the ſcale againſt ambition and ſelf-intereſt ! Rs 
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Whilſt thele things were in agitation at Rome and 
in Romagna, the Venetian army having taken Figa- 
rolo, afterwards paſſed the Po; as the Duke of 
Milan's forces and thoſe of the. Marquis of Ferrara, 
were in great diſorder upon the death of their Ge- 


neral, Frederic Count of Urbino, who being taken 


ill, was removed to Bologna for the recovery of his 


health, where he died not long after. So that the 
affairs of the Marquis began to have a bad aſpect, 


and the Venetians daily conceived greater hopes of 


| ſtripping him of his dominions, On the other hand, 
the King of Naples and the Florentines uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to reduce the Pope to reaſon; but 
not being able to effect that by dint of arms, they 
threatened him with a General Council, which al— 
ready had been ſummoned by the Emperor to bo 
ſemble at Baſil. Upon which, he was at laſt 

ſuaded, or rather compelled by the inſtances of i 
Imperial Ambaſſadors then at Rome, and the remon- 
ſtrances of the chief Cardinals who were very de- 
ſirous of ſeeing a general peace, to lend an ear to 


ſuch meatures as might contribute to reſtore union 


and tranquillity in Italy; eſpecially as he was likewiſe 
apprehenſive that if the power of the Venetians was 
ſuffered to increaſe to a ſtill greater height, it would 
overwhelin the Church and all Italy in the end. Theſe 
motives determined his Holineſs to come to an ac- 
commodation with the league : for which purpoſe, he 
ſent a Nuncio to Naples, where a confederacy was 
concluded for five years betwixt the Pope, King Fer- 
dinand. and the Duke of Milan, with liberty for the 
Venetians to join in it within a certain time if they 
pleaſed. After he had proceeded thus far, he gave 
the Venetians to underſtand that they muſt deſiſt from 
hoſtilities agat inſt the Ferrareſe: but they were ſo far 
from complying with theſe dictates, that they began 
to make preparations for continuing the war with 
greater vigour; and having defeated the combined 
torces of the Duke and the Marquis in an action 
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near Argenta, they advanced ſo near to Ferrara that 
their army encamped in a Park belonging to the 
Marquis and almoſt under the wails of the City. 
The League therefore, reſolved to trifle no longer, 
bat to fend effectual ſupplies to the aſſiſtance of that 
Prince, and accordingly gave orders to the Duke of 
Calabria to march directly with the army under his 
Command in conjunction with the Pope's towards 
Ferrara. The Florentines likewiſe ſent all their forces 
to his ſuccour: and to regulate the operations of the 
war, the League appointed a congreſs of their ſe- 
veral Miniſters to be held at Cremona: in confe- 
quence of which, a Legate from the Pope, Count 
Girolamo, the Duke of Calabria, Ludovico Sforza, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and ſeveral other Italian Princes, 
aſſembled at that City, in order to concert proper 
meaſures for their conduct in the enſuing campaign. 
After ſome debate, it was thought by the Majority 
there could be no means ſo proper to relieve Fer— 
rara, as making a powerful diviſion; and for that 
purpoſe they deſired a paſſage for their forces through 
the Duke of Milan's Dominions, in order to attack 
the Venetians on that ſide. But Ludovico Sforza 
would not conſent to that, leſt he ſhould bring a 
war upon his own back, out of which, perhaps, he 
might not be able to extricate himſelf when he pleaſed. 
It was determined therefore, at laſt, to march with 
all their forces to Ferrara; and having aſſembled four 
thouſand horſe, and eight thouſand foot, they ad- 
vanced towards the Venetian army, which conſiſted 
of {ix thouſand foot and two thouſand two hundred 
horſe. It was judged neceſſary, however, in the firſt 
place, to make an attack upon a fleet of ſmall veſ- 
ſels which the Venetians had upon the Po: and this 
they did in ſo effectual a manner near Bondino, that 
they deſtroyed above two hundred of their barks, 
took their Proveditore Antonio Juſtiniano'priſoner, and 
Ciſperſed the reſt, | cs | 


LY 
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The Venetians ſceing all Italy thus confederated 
againſt them, took the Duke of Reno *, with two 
hundred Cuiraſſiers or heavy armed horſe that were 
under his Command, into their Service, in order to 
put a little better face upon their affairs: and having 
received news that their barks were deſtroyed, they 
ſent this Commander with one part of their army to 
face the enemy, whilſt San Severino paſſed the Adda 


with the other and marched towards Milan, in favour, 


as he pretended, of the young Duke and his Mother 
Madonna Bona; but really in hopes of raiſing an in- 
ſurrection there by theſe means: as he thought Lu- 
dovico's manner of governing had made him odious 
to the people. This invaſion, at firſt, threw the Citi- 
zens of Milan into ſuch conſternation, that they all 
took up arms; but in the end produced an effect very 
different from what the Venetians expected: for it de- 
termined Lydavico to comply with what he had be- 
fore ſo obſtinately refuſed, and to grant the forces of 
the allies a paſſage through the Milaneſe. Upon 
which, the Marquis of Ferrara being left to defend 
his own State, with four thouſand horle and two thou- 
ſand foot, the Duke of Calabria penetrated into the 
territories of Bergamo, and from thence into thoſe of 


Breſcia, and afterwards into the Veroneſe with an army 


of five thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horle, 
plundering and over running almoſt all the Country 
round thole three Cities before the Venetians could 
make any head againſt him there; as San Scverino 
found it difficult enough to prevent rhe Cities them- 
ſelves from falling into his hands. On the other hand, 
the Marquis of Ferrara likewiſe recovered a great part 
of what he loſt before; far the Duke of Reno who 


The French tranſtator fays, „the Duke of Lorrain;“ but that 
does not ſeem probable. And the taking two hundred Cuiraſhers, 
which were under his command (whoever he was) into their pay, 

ould ferve to put but a very little better face upon their affairs. 

here ſeems to be ſome miſtake here, and I ſuſpect it ſhonld be two 
thouſand, though all the Italian copies that I have conſulted (ay, © 1 
Veneziani poi che viddero Italia tutta unita loro contro, per darſi piu 
riputazione avevano condotto il Duca dello Reno con CC uomin! 
 gdarme.” I can find no ſuch place as Reno. 5 
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had been left to keep him at bay, having but two 
thouſand horſe and one thouſand foot, was not able 
to oppoſe him: ſo that the confederates ſucceeded in 
almoſt all their undertakings during the Summer of 


the year 1483. 
The enſuing winter having paſſed without any event 


14 worthy of relation, both armies took the field again 


early in the ſpring; and the confederates had drawn 
all their forces together, with a reſolution to ſtrike 
ſome bold and ſudden ſtroke that ſhould put an end 


to the war: and if things had been conducted with 


the ſame prudence that they were the year before, 
they would certainly have ſtripped the Venetians of 
all their dominions in Lombardy : for the forces of. 
the latter were reduced to ſix thouſand horle and five 
thouſand foot, and the armies of the allies then con- 
fiſted of no leſs than thirteen thouſand of the one, 
and ſix thouſand of the other: beſides which, the 


Duke of Reno having engaged to ſerve the Venetians 


no longer than one year, now that term was expired, 


withdrew with his Cuiraſſiers, and returned home, 


But as it generally happens, where there are ſeveral 

Commanders of equal power in the ſame army, that 
diſſenſions ariſe amongſt them, to their awn prejudice, 
and the great advantage of the enemy, ſo it fell out 
at this time; for after the death of Frederic Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, great animoſities and jealouſies 


enſued betwixt the Duke of Calabria and Ludovico 
Sforza, who had been kept in good friendſhip and 


harmony together, by his authority whilſt he lived. 


Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, was now of age 
to take the reins of government into his own hands, 


and as he had married the Duke of Calabria's daugh- 
ter &, that Prince was defirous that Ludovico ſhould 
lay down his authority, and his ſon-in-law take the 
adminiſtration of the State upon himſelf: but Ludo- 
vico perceiving his deſign, reſolved, bl poſſible, to 


prevent it. 


Iſabella of Arragon, 
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The Venetians being aware of theſe. Auſpicions in 
Ludovico, determined to make their advantage of 
them, hoping they ſhould be able to gain more - by a 
peace (as they always had done) than they had loft in 
the war, With this view, they privately made ſome 
overtures to Ludovico, and at laſt concluded a treaty 
with him in Auguſt 1484 : of which his confederates 
being ſoon informed, were not a little mortified ; el- 
pecially when they found they ſhould be obliged to 
reſtore all the towns they had taken from the Vene- 
tians, and that the latter would nat only remain in 
poſſeſſion of the Poleſine and Rovigo, which they 
had wreſted out of the Marquis of Ferrara's hands, 
but of all the pre-eminence and authority which they 
formerly had over the City of Ferrara itſelf. So that 
they repented having engaged in ſo expenſive a war, 
in the courſe of which, indeed, they had gained ſome 
reputation, but were likely to come off with much 


diſgrace at the concluſion of it; ſince they were to 


give back what they had taken from the enemy, with- 
out being re-inſtated in the places they had loſt. To 
theſe conditions, however, the allies were forced to 
ſubmit, as they grew tired of the burden of the war, 
and did not care to tempt fortune any further, leſt 
they ſhould expoſe themſelves to ſtill greater dangers 
and loſſes, through the defection of ſome, or ambi- 


tion of others. 
Whilſt things were thus ad in 1 


bardy, the Pope* s forces, at the inſtigation of Lorenzo 
Vitelli, laid cloſe fiege to Caſtello, in hopes of driv- 


ing his adverſary N iccolo out of that City, wha was 


now abandoned by the League, out of complaiſance 


to his Holineſs, becauſe he would not otherwiſe come 


into their meaſures. But whilſt they lay before the 
town, Niccolo's Partiſans made a ſay upon the be- 
ſiegers, and totally routed them, Upon which, the 
Pope recalled Count Girolamo out of Lombardy, and 
ordered him to return to Rome, with all the expedi- 


tion he could; that ſo he might recruit his army, and 


then purſue his deſigns. upon Caſtello, with freth vi- 
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gour. But afterwards he changed his reſolution, and 
thinking it would be a better expedient to make Nic- 
colo his friend by negotiation and gentle means, than 
to provoke him ſtill more by freſh hoſtilities, he came 
to an accommodation with him, and reconciled him 
to his antagoniſt Lorenzo, in the beſt manner he could: 
but this he did not fo much out of any deſire he had 
of peace or love of tranquility, as out of apprehen- 
ſion of new troubles at home; ſeeing the ancient ani- 
moſities began to revive betwixt the Urſini and the 
Colonni. GE hk : 

In the war betwixt the Pope and the King of Na- 
ples, his Majeſty had taken the Country of Tagli- 
acozzo from the Urſim, and given it to the Colonni, 
who adhered to his party: but at the concluſion of a 
peace betwixt thole two powers, the Urſini demanded 
a reſtitution of it, according to the tenour of that 
treaty. The.Pope, therefore, had often ſignified tq 
the Colonni that it was his pleaſure they ſhould re- 
ſtore it: but they ſhewed ſo little regard to the re- 
monſtrances of the Urſini, and the Commands and 
menaces of his Holineſs, that they not only flatly re- 
fuſed to give it up, but committed freſh outrages 
and depredations upon them: at which, the Pope 


was ſo exaſperated, that he ſupported the Urſini with 


all his forces, who having killed all thoſe that offered 
to make any reliitance, firſt plundered their houſes 
in Rome, and afterwards rifled the greater part of the 
Caſtles and Villas which they had in the Country, 
And ſuch was the rage and inveteracy of theſe two 
parties againſt each other, that their animoſities could 
not have been in any wiſe compoſed if one of them 
had not been depreſſed in this manner to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it was no longer capable of making any 
oppoſition. 3 ER 
In the mean while they did not enjoy much more 
tranquillity at Genoa and in Tuſcany; for the Flo- 
rentines had ordered Count Antonio da Marcia to lie 


upon the confines of Serezana with a good body of 


troops, which harraſſed the Serezaneſe with daily ex- 
£ 4 curſions 
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eurſions and ſkirmiſhes as long as the war continued; 
at Genoa, Paolo Fregoſo the Archbiſhop, having be.. 
trayed Battiſtino Fregoſo the Doge (who had repoſed 
too much confidence in that Prelate), cauſed him to 
de cloſely impriſoned together with his whole fa. | 
mily, and made himſelf Lord of that City *. The | 
Venetian fleet at that time, likewiſe, made a deſcent Þ 
upon the coaſt of Naples, poſſeſſed themſelves of | 
Gallipoli, and ſcoured all the Country round about 
it. But after the peace was concluded in Lombardy 
all commotions ceaſed every where, except in Tuſ— 
cany and at Rome: for the Pope being either worn 
out with old age, or too much agitated in his mind 
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at the thoughts of a peace (to which he had been ſo 
obſtinately averſe) died five days after the publication 
of it, leaving all the reſt of Italy in tranquillity at 
his death, though he had kept it continvally embroiled Þ 
in war and contentions whilſt he lived 9. 4 
This was Paul Fregoſo, made Cardinal by Sixtus IV. in the year 1 
1488. He wrote nine books of the memorable actions of great men, 
in imitation of Valerius Maximus; and alfo a treatiſe upon learned 
women, After he had ſeized upon the State, he governed with to ! 
much cruelty, that he was three times expelled the City. T1 
+ His name was Franciſco della Rovere. The writer of his Life, 


in the end of Platina's works, fays, he was adorned with all forts of 
good qualities, extenſive learning, fervent charity to the poor, great 
enerolity to thoſe Princes that had been oppreſſed by the Turks, 
wonderful exactneſs in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and great dili- 
gence to repair the ruins of Rome. However, he does not diſiemble 
the faults that were laid to his charge by ſome ; as his being guilty of 
many unjuſt actions in favour of his creatures, his raiſing ſo many 
wars in Italy, his excommunicating the Florentines, and harrafling 
them with continual hoſtilities. But he does not charge him, as other 
Hiſtorians do, with being concerned with the Pazzi, in the conſpi- 
racy againſt the Medici. He does not mention the diſſolute manners 
of his favourites; nor does he ſay any thing ef the abominable lewd- 
neſſes which ſome affirm this Pope both practiſed himſelf, and en- 
couraged in others. He delighted © much in war, that he was looked 
upon as the common difturber of Italy; but his allies at laſt forſaking 
him in a war which he was then engaged in, he was forced to come 
to an accommodation with the enemy, which he took ſo much to 
heart, that it killed him, as it was thought, according to Volaterran, 
lib. xxii. | | | 
It is univerſally acknowledged that Sixtus was a man of learning. 
He had been honoured with a Doctor's degree at Padua, and read 
lectures at Pavia, Siena, Florence, and Perugia. He was appointed 
Provincial of Liguria, Attorney General of his Order at the Court of 
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As ſoon as this Pontif .was dead, the whole City of 
Rome was immediately in uproar and confuſion. 
Count Girolamo retired with his forces into the Caſ- 


| tle; the Urſini were apprehenſive that the Colonni 


would take this opportunity of riſing upon them to 
revenge the injuries they had ſo lately received; and 
the Colonni demanded not only a reſtitution of their 
houſes, but to be indemnified for their other loſſes: 
ſo that in a few days after the Pope's deceaſe, there 
was nothing to be ſeen but murders, robberies, and 
burning of houſes in almoſt every part of the City, 
But at the perſuaſion of the Cardinals who earneſtly 
entreated Count Girolamo to deliver up the Caſtle into 
their hands, to withdraw into his own States, and 
leave the City free from the influence of an armed 
force, he immediately retired to Imola, in hopes, as 
jt was thought, of ingratiating himfelf with the ſuc- 
ceeding Pope by ſo ready a compliance. The Cardi- 
nals, therefore, being delivered from this apprehen- 
fion, and the Nobles deprived of the ſupport they 
expected from the Count in their private quarrels, 
proceeded to the choice of another Pontif; when, af- 
ter ſome diviſions in the Conclave, Giovanni Battiſta 


Rome, afterwards Vicar General of Italy, and laſtly, General of the 
Cordeliers. He gained great reputation by the works hie publiſhed, 
which were numerous, as may be ſeen in Ghilini's Teatro, part II. 
and when be was raifed to the Papal dignity, he ſhewed, that he had 
not renounced the love of literature; tor he cauſed the Vatican Li- 
brary to be erected, the ſuperintendency of which be committed to 
the learned Platina, and gave ſalaries to ſeveral other Perſons who 
were to atliſt him in taking care of the books, and trandcribing the 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew Manuſcripts, which he bad collected. 
He likewiſe employed Platina to write the Lives of the Popes. After 


| lis exaltation, be ſent for bis old friend, Weſſelus, onde of the molt 


learned men of the fifteenth Century, and offered hun any favour 
that was in his power to confer; but Weſſelus mode ſtly refuted to 
accept of any tbing but a manuſcript copy of the Bible inn Hebrew and 
Greek, then in the Vatican; which the Pope gave bim, at his requeſt, 
but was fo ſurpriſed at it, that he aſked him, © why he did not rather 
deſire a Mitre, or ſome ſuch thing? Becauſe I do not want one,” re- 
plied Weſſelus. Tu pro te aliquid pete, inquit Pojatifex. Rogo 
ergo, reſpondit Weſſelus, ut mihi detis ex Bibliotheca Vatican Græca 
& Hebrza Biblia. Ea, inquit Sixtus, tibi dabuntur: fed tu ſtulte, 
quare non petis Epiſcopatum aliquem aut ſimile quidpia m? reſpondit 
Weſſelus, quia iis non indigeo.“ Vita Weſſeli inter witas Profeſſor, 
Groningenſ. p. 18. EL 1 9 8 e 
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Cibo, a Genoeſe by birth, and Cardinal of Molfetta, 


was at laſt elected, and aſſumed the name of Innocent 
VIII“: and as he was naturally of a humane pacikc 


diſpoſition, he prevailed upon the factions to ceaſe 


hoſtilities againſt each other, and reſtored the peace 
of the City for that time. Ts M07 
| Notwithſtanding the treaty that had been ſo lately 


concluded in Lombardy, the Florentines could not 


continue long inactive; thinking it a great difgrace 
to them, that a private Gentleman who had taken the 
Caſtle of Serezana from them ſhould be ſuffered to 
continue in quiet poſſeſſion of it: and becauſe it was 
expreſsly ſtipulated in one of the articles of the late 
peace, that whatloever had been taken from any State 
engaged in the war, ſhould be reſtored upon demand; 
and that in caſe no ſuch reſtitution was made, the party 
aggrieved ſhould be at liberty to renew the war upon 
any one that either refuled or endeavoured to prevent 
it, they immediately began to raiſe money and aſſem- 
ble their troops for the recovery of that place. Upon 
which Auguſtino Fregolo +, who had ſeized upon it, 
finding himſelf much too weak to cope with ſo power- 
ful an enemy, thought fit to give it up to the Company 
of St. George. And as we ſhall have frequent occaſion 
Þ hereafter to make mention of this Company and the 


* He had lived a creat while at the Court of F erdinand, Biſhop of 
Naples, in his youth, before he was a Churchman. He was after- 


' wards made Biſhop of Savona, by Paul II, and Cardinal of Melfi (or 


Molfetta, according to Machiavel) by Sixtus IV. Eis chief en- 
deavour was, to unite the Princes of Chriſtendom in a war againſt 
the Turk: and though he did not ſucceed in that deſign, he brought 

reat ſums of money into his Exchequer by being ſo active in it. 
Hie had two ſons by a Lady of Naples, where he had formerly lived in 
quality of a Courtier, Franciſco, the elder of them, married Mag- 
dalen daughter of Lorenzo de' Medici, who was reckoned one of 
the fineſt women of her age. It was the foible of this Pontif like- 
wiſe, to be fond of his Children to ſuch an exceſs, that his affection 
over-ruled his juſtice in favour of them. Ciaconius in vit. Pontif. 
J He is called Ludovico Fregoſo, about fourteen or fifteen pages 
above. 

t It ſeems from ſeveral paſſages in this hiſtory, as if Machiavel 
had deſigned to have brought it down lower than he has done; par— 
_ ticularly from the beginning and end of his Dedication to Clement 
VII. where he ſays, But after I had brought it down (that is, this 
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Genoeſe, it may not be amiſs perhaps to ſay ſomething 
here in particular concerning the Government and 
conſtitution of Genoa, one of the principal Cities in 
aly. 5 
8 Wben the Genoeſe had concluded a peace with the 
Venetians, after a moſt heavy and expenſive war that 
had ſubſiſted betwixt them for many years, not being 
in a capacity to repay a very large ſum of money, 
which ſome of the Citizens had advanced for the ſer- 
vice of the public, they mortgaged the revenues of 
the Cuſtoms to them, in ſuch a manner, that the Cre- 
ditors ſhould yearly receive the intereſt of their mo- 


_ ney, and ſome part of the principal, out of that fund, 


till the whole debt was diſcharged : and that theſe Ci- 
tizens might have a convenient place to meet in to 
tranſact their affairs, they gave them the Hall that is 


hiſtory) to the time when the death of the illuſtrious Lorenzo de? 
Medici gave à new turn to the attairs of Italy, and found, that the 
events which afterwards happened, grew ſo intereſting and important, 

that they deſerved to be related in a higher ſtyle, and more ſpirited 
manner, I reſolved to preſent what I had already digeſted in one vo- 
lume, at your Holinels's feet; that ſo you might have a taſte at leaſt - 
of the fruit which you planted yourſelf, and an earneſt of my endea- 
vours to bring it to maturity. I come boldly into the field; for as I 
have been honoured with your countenance, and preferred by your 
bounty, I am net without hopes that I ſhall likewiſe find ſhelter un- 
der the ſanction of your favourable opinion and great wiſdom. In 
this confidence I ſhall purſue my undertaking with the ſame ſpirit 
and alacrity, that I have proceeded thus far, if my life and health 
continue, and your Holinels ſtill vouchſafes to ſupport me with your 
protection.“ And after the aſſaſſination of Giuliano de' Medici, of 
which he gives an account in the beginning of this book, he ſays, 
he had only one Son, who was born ſome months after his death, 
and named Giulio, (afterwards Clement VII.) wWheſe virtues and for- 

tune have been ſo remarkable, that he is known to the whole world, 
and of whom, (if it pleaſes God to ſpare my life ſo long) I ſhall have 

much to ſay, when I come to treat of our own times.” Again, ſpeak 
ing of Ludovico Sforza, he ſays, in the ſame book, * that having got 
the government of Milan ſolely into his own hands, he fully com- 
pleted the ruin of Italy, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, in its proper place.“ 


And here he ſays, „he ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter to make 


mention of the Company of St George, and the Genoele*” We do 
not find, however, that he purſucd his undertaking ; nor does he ſay. 
any thing more of Clement VII. or ſhew in what manner Ludovico 
Sforza completed the ruin of Italy; or make any further mention of 
the Company of St. George, &c. as he promiles. Theſe traits are 
ſuſſicient to juſtify our conjecture: more might be adduced if they 
were neceſſary. 5 | 


4 „ Oer 
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over the Cuſtom-houſe. Theſe Creditors eſtabliſhed 
a fort of government amongſt themſelves, and ap. 
pointed a Council of an hundred Citizens for the ma. 
nagement of their concerns, with eight Governors to 
preſide over them, who divided the whole debt into 
transferable ſhares, which they called Luogbi, and 
gave the name of be Bank or Company of St. George to 
this corporation. Things being ſettled upon this 
foundation, and the Government having occaſion for 
further ſums, had recourſe to the Bank, which being 
well governed, grew ſo rich in a while that it eaſily 
found means to ſupply them from time to time ac. 
cording to their wants. But the Government having 
already mortgaged the Cuſtoms, were afterwards ob. 
liged when they borrowed any more money, to make 


them aſſignments of lands and other poſſeſſions be- 


longing to the Public: and this they have done ſo 
frequently, that the exigencies of the one, and the 
ſapplies of the other have ar laſt brought things to 
ſuch a pals, that the greater part of the towns and 
cities in the Genoeſe dominions are now in the hands 
of this Company; which not only takes upon itſelf 
to provide for their defence, but annually chuſes Ma. 
giſtrates and other officers of its own to govern them, 
without ſuffering the Public to interfere at all in thoſe 
matters *, From hence it comes to paſs that the af. 
fections of the people are transferred from the Go- 
vernment (which they look upon as tyrannical) to the 
Company of St. George; the affairs of which have 
always been adminiſtered with the utmoſt juſtice, ex- 

actneſs, and impartiality: and from hence likewiſe, it 
happens that the State is ſubject to ſuch frequent and 
ſudden revolutions, that it is one day in the hands of 
ſome Citizen of their own, and the next, perhaps, 
under the dominion of a foreigner ; for ſuch changes 
only affect the ſtate, and not the Company of St. 
| George, So that in the conteſts for power which 
have ſo often happened betwixt the Fregoſi and A- 


* As our Eaſt India Company does at preſent, 
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dorni, the greater part of the people have ſeldom given 
themſelves much trouble about them; for as it was 
à matter of indifference to them which of thoſe two 
families was predominant, or who elſe was at the 
head of the Republic, they generally ſubmitted with- 
out care or diſtinction to thoſe who had got the upper 
hand. Nor did the Company of St. George ever of- 


fer to interpoſe, whoever had poſſeſſion of the reins, 


any further than in obliging them to take an oath that 


they would maintain their rights and privileges, which 
indeed have hitherto been at all times inviolably pre- 
7 ſerved : for as they have powerful forces, great trea- 
ſure, and many governments in their hands, their 
privileges could not be infringed without occaſioning 
na certain and moſt dangerous rebellion. An example 
very extraordinary indeed, and not to be paralleled in 
any other Republic that does or ever did exiſt, nor in 
any of thoſe imaginary models that have been deviſed 
by Philoſophers : for ſurely it muſt be a ſtrange and 
= wonderful fight to ſee liberty and tyranny, Integrity 
and corruption, regularity and licentiouſneſs flouriſh- 
ing within the compaſs of the ſame walls and in the 
* ſame community: yet ſuch is this inſtitution which 
has preſerved that City in its original eſtabliſhmenr, 
and ſtill makes it reſpectable. And whenever it comes 
to paſs (as it certainly muſt) that the Company of St. 
George ſhall get poſſeſſion of the whole State, the 
Republic of Genoa will become no leſs conſiderable 


N than that of Venice &. ? | 


* Whether theſe great Funds or Companies are of ſervice or dif- 
fervice to a State, is a queſtion that has been ſo often diſcuſſed, that 
it is needleſs to ſay any thing of it here. The adminiſtration of the 
Genoeſe bank being for life, and partly in the hands of the Citizens, 


gives them great authority in the State, and a powerful influence over 


the people. But it 1s generally thought a heavy load upon the State, 


and a fort of an inferior Senate, which breaks the uniformity of their 


Ariſtocratic government. The people, however, receive no ſmall 
benefit from it, as it is a check to the Ariſtocracy, diſtributes the 


power amongſt more private members of the Republic, and gives a 


figure to the Commons: and this Mr. Addifon judges to be the reaton 
why the Senate treats the people here with greater moderation than 
at Venice. The State is poor, though the Subjects are rich. It is 
ſaid, that the whole of their revenue does not amount to 2, s, oo 


To 
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To this Company, therefore, Auguſtino Fregoſo 
delivered up Serezana *; and they not only readily 
accepted the offer, but undertook to defend it, and 
at the ſame time ſenta fleet to ſea, and a body of land. 
forces to Pietra Santa, to prevent any ſudden attempt 
upon that town from the Florentine army, which now 
drew near to Serezana. Ihe Florentines, on the other 
hand, had Jikewiſe an eye upon Pietra Santa, and 
wanted to make themſelves maſters of it; without 
which the reduction of the other (if they took it) 
would be of little importance; as that place lay be. 
twixt Serezana and Piſa. But they had no colourable 
pretence to make any aſſault upon it, except either 
the garriſon or the inhabitants ſhould endeavour to 
moleſt them in the execution of their deſigns upon 
Serezana, And to decoy them into this, they ſent a 
great quantity of ammunition and proviſions from 
Pila to their camp under a very weak convoy, 1ma- 
gining, that when the garriſon of Pietra Santa ſaw ſo 
large a Footy eſcorted by ſo feeble a party, they 
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and it might be added, to loſe it too; for it has never been repaid ſince; 
that politic Court ſtill keeping the principal in its hands, and paying 
intereſt for it, to make them in ſome me aſure dependent upon it. And, 
indeed, this Republic f ms, upon many accounts, to be far more inclined 
to Spain than to the French: ; though it endeavours to keep fair with 
every State, They ſuffer neither Corn nor WI Ine to be ſold in ther 
markets, the Government reſerving that privilege to themſelves ; 0 
that the Bakers are obliged to buy their Wheat from the public grana- 
"ries, and the Vintners are ſupplied from the public cellars. 

. * Serezana, Sarzana, Zarzana, or Serzianum, is now a well- for- 
tified town, ſituated betwixt Maſſa and Spezza, near the Mouth cf 
the River Magra, It is ſurrounded with a good wall, baſtions, and a 
ditch, after the modern manner, and has alſo a ſtrong old Cattle, 
_ well provided with cannon, &c. It is an Epiſcopal See, under the 
Archbiſhop of Piſa, and roſe upon the ruins of Luna, an ancient 
City in that neighbourhood, from whence Pope Nicolas V. a native of 
this place, tranllated the Biſhoprick hither. It formerly belonged to 
the Duke of Tuſcany, who exchanged it with the Genoeſe for Leg- 
horn. There is alſo a pretty ſtrong fort, called Serezanella or Sar- 
ſanella, which ſtands upon a neighbouring hill that commands the 


City, This fort was built by the famous Caſtruccio Caitracani, who 
ſubdued Lucca. c 


would naturally be tempted to attack it. The ſtra- 
Crowns per Annum, and yet the Genoeſe are great Bankers, and 
carry on a conſiderable trade with France and Spain. They were 
able above a Century ago, to lend the latter a ſum of eleven millions, 5 
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Book VIII. OF FLORENCE, 145 
tagem ſucceeded according to their wiſh : for the gar- 
rifon ſeeing ſo great a prize in their power, immkdi- 
ately fallied out and ſeized upon it. This gave the 
Florentines a ſufficient handle to commence hoſtilities 
againſt them; and they accordingly turned aſide from 
Serezana and ſat down before Pietra Santa : which 
being well garriſoned, made a brave defence againſt 


, the enemy, who having planted their artillery cheap 


on that ſide which lay next to the plain, raiſed a fort 
likewiſe upon an eminence to batter the town from 
thence. . : 
Giacopo Guicciardini was at that time Commiſſary 
of the Florentine army, and whilſt it was employed 
in this manner before Pietra Santa, the Genoete fleet 
having taken and burnt the fortreſs of Vada, landed 
a body of their forces, and plundered all the Country 
round about it: but Bopgianni Gianfigliazzi being de- 
tached from the Florentine camp with a party of horſe 
and foot, in ſome meaſure gave a check to theſe de- 
predations, and prevented their further progreſs. The 
fleet, however, ſtill continued to infeſt their ſea coaſts, 
and ſteering its courſe towards L.eghorn, came fo near 
that City that by the aſſiſtance of pontoons and pther 
contrivances, it battered the New Tower ſeveral days: 


but perceiving their ſhot did not make any great im- 


5 preſſion, they drew off again without gaining much 
reputation in that attempt. 


In the mean time the 


ſiege of Pietra Santa was carried on in ſo faint a man- 
ner, that the beſieged took courage, and not only 
made a vigorous ſally upon the enemy, but aſſaulted 
their works, and got poſſeſſion of the baſtion they 


had built; 


which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Floren- 


tine army, that they were upon the point of running 
away, and actually did remove their camp to the dif- 


tance of four miles from the town: after which (as the 
month of October was already begun and the winter 
| approaching) their Commanders thought it the belt 
-Þ way. to retire into quarters and defer the proſecution of 
| the ſiege till a milder ſeaſon. 


L But 


Vol. II. 
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But as ſoon as the Signiory at Florence were in- 
formed of this ſhameful behaviour they were greatly 
chagrined, and to animate their forces and recover 
their reputation they appointed two other Commiſſa- 
Ties, Antonio Pucci, and Bernardo del Neri; whom 
they ſent with a large ſupply of money to the camp, 
and inſtructions to repreſent to the Commanders how 
much the Signiory were offended at their late retreat; 
that they would be deſpiſed by the whole City. if they 
did not immediately return to the ſiege; what a diſ- 
grace it would be that ſo many great Officers, with 
ſo powerful an army and nobody to oppoſe them but 
an inconſiderable garriſon, ſhould not be able to make 
themſelves maſters of a place, which though weak 
and pitiful indeed of itſelf, would be of great advan- 


tage to the Republic both ar preſent and for the fu- 


ture. The Commanders were ſo ſtung with theſe re. 
proaches that they unanimouſly reſolved to renew the 
 Hege, and endeavour in the firſt place to retake the 
baſtion they had loſt. In this undertaking it was 
plainly ſeen what effect affability, good words, kind 
treatment, and obliging behaviour have upon the 
minds of foldiers *: for Antonio Pucci took one man 
by the hand, called another brother ſoldier, made large 
promiſes to a third, and encouraged them all; which 
raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in them that they ruſhed on to the 
aſſault, and ſtormed the baftion in a moment, though 
not without ſome loſs; for Count Antonio da Mar- 
ciano, was killed by a cannon-ball. This advan- 
tage ſo alarmed the garriſon that they began to 
think of capitulating : but before that happened, Lo- 
renzo de' Medici came in perſon to the camp to give 
a little more reputation to the Florentine arms ; and 
in a few days after his arrival the town ſurrendered: 
however as the winter ſeaſon was now pretty far ad- 


* Plutarch ſays, in the Life of Mark Anthony, that he gained the 
love of all his ſoldiers by exerciſing and eating with them, and making 
them preſents as often as his circumſtances would permit him. At- 

fability of this kind, is a certain way to ſecure the affections of an 
army, and may be ſhewn without too much familiarity or relaxation 
of proper diſcipline in the Commander. | 
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vanced, the Commiſſaries did not think fit to attempt 
any further progreſs till the return of the ſpring, eſ- 
pecially as the autumn had been ſo unhealthful that 
great numbers of their private men and many of their 
officers were viſited with grievous diſtempers; amongſt 
whom Antonio Pucci and Bongianni Gianfigliazzi ſoon 
after died, much lamented by the whole army; eſpe- 
cially the former, who had exceedingly endeared him- 
ſelf to the ſoldiery by his behaviour to them at the 
ſiege of Pietra Santa. | 3 
The Florentines had no ſooner taken that place but 


the Luccheſe ſent Ambaſſadors to Florence to demand 


the reſtitution of it, as a town that formerly belonged 
to them: alledging, that there was an exprels article 
in the late pacification which obliged every State to 


reſtore what it had taken to its original owner. In 
_ anſwer to this, the Florentines ſaid, that they did not 


deny that there was ſuch an article, but that they 
could not tell whether they ſhould not be obliged to 
give it up again to the Genoeſe by the treaty that was 
then on foot betwixt them; upon which account, it 
was not in their power to come to any reſolution in 
that matter till the treaty was either wholly concluded 
or broken off: but if they ſhould reſtore it, the Luc- 
cheſe muſt indemnify them for the great expence they 
had been at in reducing it, and the damage they had 


ſuſtained by the death of many of their principal Ci- 
_ tizens, who loſt their lives in that expedition; after 


which, they might perhaps be inclined to give it 


back to them. That treaty however, betwixt the 


Genoeſe and the Florentines, continued in agitation 
all the reſt of the winter, as the negotiation was 


_ chiefly conducted at Rome by the mediation of the 


Pope: but nothing being concluded at laſt, the Flo- 
rentines intended to have proceeded in their deſign 


upon Serezana as ſoon as the ſpring came on, if they 


had not been prevented by Lorenzo de' Medici's in- 
diſpoſition, and a freſh war which broke out betwixt 
the Pope and the King of Naples, For Lorenzo 
was not only afflicted with the gout, (which was he- 
ae reditary 
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reditary to him) but with ſuch pains and oppreſſion 
in his ſtomach, that he was ovliged to go to the 


baths for the recovery of his health. But the war was 
the chief impediment ; which was occaſioned 1 in the 


following manner, 


The City of Aquila was ſubject to the King of 
Naples, but in ſuch a manner, that the Citizens were 
almoſt entirely free: and as the Count di Montorio 
had very great intereſt and reputation there, the Duke 
of Calabria, who then lay with a body of forces near 
the Tronto, under a pretence of quelling ſome tu. 


mults which had lately been raiſed by the peaſants of 


that Country (bur 1n reality with a deſign to reduce 
Aquila to a more ſubmiſſive degree of obedience to 


the King) ſent to deſire the Count would come to 


him, as he wanted his advice and aſſiſtance in the af- 


fairs which he had then in hand. With this the 


Count readily complied, not in the leaſt ſuſpecti 
any danger: but when he came, the Duke made him 


priſoner and ſent him to Naples. As ſoon as this 


came to be known at Aquila, the whole City was ſo 


enraged at it that the people immediately took arms, 
and not only killed Antonio Concinello the King's 
Commiſſary, but many other Citizens who were pub- 
licly known to be in the Neapolitan intereſt : and 
to procure the aſſiſtance of ſome power to ſupport 
them in this inſurrection, they placed the Apoſtolical 
ſtandard on their walls, and ſent Ambaſſadors with an 
offer of their obedience to the Pope, imploring his 
Holineſs to take their City under his protection, and 


defend them againſt the tyranny of King Ferdinand. 
The Pope therefore, who hated that Prince upon 


many both public and private accounts, cheerfully 


undertook their defence: and as Roberto San Seve- 


rino was diſguſted with the Milaneſe, and was not at 
that time in the pay of any other State, he took him 


into his ſervice, and having appointed him Com- 
mander 1n chief of his forces, he ſent to deſire he 
would come with all expedition to. Rome. Beſides 
which, he exhorted all the Count di Mortorio's m_ 
an 
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and relations to exert themſelves in his cauſe: ſo 
that the Princes of Altemura, Salerno, and Biſignano 
preſently revolted from the King and took up arms 


againſt him. Upon which, Ferdinand ſeeing himſelf 


threatened with ſo ſudden a ſtorm on all des, had 
recourle to the Florentines and the Duke of Milan 
for aſſiſtance. But the Florentines were ſome time in 
ſuſpence what part to act upon this occaſion; as it 
ſeemed an unreaſonable expectation that they ſhould 
abandon their own undertakings to embark in thoſe 
of others; and at the ſame time a very dangerous 
thing to embroil themſelves again ſo ſoon in another 
war with the Church. Nevertheleſs, as the King was 
their confederate, they laid aſide all apprehenſion of 
danger, and preferring their honour and good faith 
to any private intereſts of their own, they took ſome 
of the Urſini into their pay, and ſent the Count of 
Pitigliano with all their forces towards Rome in be- 


half of the King. 


In the mean time King Ferdinand had aſſembled 
two armies ; one of which, advanced towards Rome 
under the Command of the Duke of Calabria, to act 
in conjunction with that of the Florentines againſt 
the forces of the Church; the other, he kept near 


Naples to obſerve the motions of the Princes who 
had thrown off their allegiance to him: ſo that a war 
was now kindled up afreſh, and carried on by both 
Tides for ſome time with various ſucceſs in different 


parts. At laſt however, the King of Naples being 
every where victorious, a peace was concluded in the 
month of Auguſt 1486, by the mediation of the Am- 
baſſadors from the Court of Spain; much to the ſa- 


tisfaction of the Pope, who grew tired of fo unluc- 


ceſsful a war, and determined to truſt fortune no 
further: and in this treaty, all the States of Itaiy 
were included, except the Genoeſe, who were ob- 
jected to, as Rebels to the Duke of Milan, and in 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belonging to the Floren- 
tines, which they had ſeized upon, and ftill refuſed 


to deliver up again in contempt of former treaties, 


L 3 After 
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After the concluſion of a Peace, San Severino, who 


had neither been faithful to. the Pope nor alert in an- 
noying the enemy during the war, was diſmiſſed from 


his ſervice with ſome marks of his Holineſs's di- 


pleaſure : but after he had left Rome, he was pur- 
ſued by the Florentine and Milaneſe forces; and 
finding they gained ground upen him very faſt, after 
he had got paſt Ceſena he began to quicken his pace 
and fled with ſcarce an hundred horie to Ravenna; 
the reſt of his men were afterwards either taken into 


the Duke of Milan's ſervice, or diſperſed by the 


Country people. The King of Naples having ſigned 
the Peace and come to an accommodation with thoſe 
Princes that had rebelled againſt him, cauſed Gio- 
vanni Cappola, Antonello d' Anverſa, and their Sons 
to be put to death, for having betraid his ſecrets to 


the Pope in the late war, 


During the courſe of this war, the Pope having 
obſerved with what alacrity and readineſs the Flo- 
rentines aſſiſted their allies, now began to careſs them, 


and ſhew greater reſpect than ordinary to their Am- 


baſſadors; though he looked upon them with an evil 
eye before, on account of his connexions with the 
Genoeſe, and their attachment to the King of Naples. 
This being intimated to Lorenzo de' Medici, he re- 
ſolved to take all opportunities of improving ſo happy 
a change in his Holineſs's diſpoſition towards the Re- 
public; as he thought it would be a conſiderable 


addition to his credit and reputation, if he could at 


the ſame time ſecure the friendſhip of two ſuch pow- 
erful Princes as the Pope and the King of Naples. 
The Pope had a Son whoſe name was Franciſco; and 


as he was very deſirous not only to procure forme 
State for this young man whilſt he lived, but to join 


him in alliance with ſuch friends- as would maintain 
him in poſſeſſion of it after he himſelf was dead ; he 
thought there was no family in Italy ſo likely, or ſo 
able to ſupport him as the Medici; upon which con- 
ſiderations, he applied to Lorenzo, and ſo effectually 
too, that the latter gave Franciſco one of his daughr 
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ters in marriage. After this match was concluded, 
the Pope endeavoured to prevail upon the Genoeſe 
to give up Serezana to the Florentines ; repreſenting 
to them, that they could not in juſtice detain what 
Auguſtino Fregolo had ſold; nor had Auguſtino any 
right to fell to the Company of St. George, what was 
not his own. But theſe remonſtrances had no effect : 
on the contrary, whilſt this affair was negotiating at 
Rome, the Genocſe fitted out a powerful fleet, and 
having landed three thouſand foot, before the Flo- 
rentines had any intelligence of their deſign, they 


4 laid ſiege to Serezanella, (a fortreſs ſituated upon 2 


riſing ground above Serezana, belonging to the Flo- 
rentines) and not only plundered, but burnt the 
Town that ſurrounded it; after which, they planted 
their cannon againſt the fortreſs, and began to batter 
it with great fury. The Florentines were not a little 
ſurprized at ſo ſudden and unexpected an aſſault; 
however, they aſſembled their forces as faſt. as they 
could at Piſa, under the command of Virginio Ur- 
ſini; and in the mean time made complaints to the 
Pope, that whilſt his Holineſs was uſing his good 
offices to bring about a peace betwixt them, the Ge- 
nocſe had ſuddenly invaded their territories, They 
Ie wiſe diſpatched Pietro Corſini to perſuade the Luc- 
cheſe not to join the enemy, and Pagolantonio Sode- 
rini to ſee how the Venetians ſtood affected; and in 
the laſt place, they ſent to demand the aſſiſtance of 


i King Ferdinand and Ludovico Sforza: but they did 


not receive the leaſt from either of them: for the 
King pretended to be under apprehenſions, that the 
Turkiſh fleet would make another deſcent upon his 
dominions; and Ludovico found other pretexts to 


| excuſe himſelf from ſending them any ſuccour. In 


this manner the Florentines, for the moſt part, ſtood 
alone in their wars; as they ſeldom found any body ſa 


ready to aſliſt them in their exigencies, as they were 


to relieve others. Nevertheleſs, as this was no new 
thing to them, they were not at all diſmayed, though 
they ſaw themſelves ſo ſhamefully deſerted by their 
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allies, but ſent out a powerful army againſt the 
enemy, under the command of Giacopo Guicciardini 
and Pietro Vettori, who encamped with their forces 
upon the banks of the River Magra. In the mean 
time, the fortreſs of Serezanella was reduced to great 
diſtreſs by the enemy, as they not only kept a con- 
tinual fire upon it from their artillery, but ſprung ſe- 
veral mines, and made uſe of all other mcans they 
could deviſe to get poſſeſſion of it. Upon which, a 
Council being called in the Florentine camp, the 
 Commiſſaries reſolved to march to its relief, and the 
enemy being determined to ſtand their ground, an en- 
gagement enſued ſoon after; in which, the Genoele 
were totally routed, and Ludovico dal Fieſco, with 
ſeveral of their principal Officers taken priſoners. 
The garriſon in Serezana, however, were not ſo Neck 
daunted at this defeat, as to think of ſurrendering 
on the contrary, they reſolutely prepared for their & 
fence : and the Commiſſaries making their approaches 
with no leſs vigour, both ſides exericd themleives with 
great ſpirit. But as the ſiege continued longer than 
than was expected, Lorenzo de' Medici went to the 
Florentine camp himſelf, which fo animated our forces, 
and ſtruck ſuch a damp into the enemy, that when 
they faw how briſkly the Florentines carried on their 
works, and how cold and dilatory the Genoeſe were 
in ſending them any ſuccour, they freely threw them- 
ſelves into the arms of Lorenzo, without any ſort of 
terms or capitulation ; and after the ſurrender, were 
all treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and humanity, 
except ſome very few, who had either been the au- 
thors of the rebellion, or remarkably active in it. 
During this ſiege, Ludovico Sforza ſent a body of 
forces to Pontremoli, who gave out, that they were 
marching to join the Florentine army: but as he held 
a private correſpondence with ſome of the Citizens in 
Genoa, as ſoon as he drew near that City, his party 
there took arms againſt their Governors, and having 
got full poſſeſſion of it, chey delivered it up to the 
Puke of Milan. 
About 
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About this time the Germans made war upon the 
| Venetians; and one Boccalini, of Oſimo, in the terri- 
| tories of Ancona, having raiſed a revellion in that 
town, againſt the Pope, made himſelf Lord of it: 
but after many viciſſitudes of fortune, he reſtored it 
to the Pope, at the perſuaſion of Lorenzo de' Me- 
| dici, and came to Florence, where he lived a long 
time in ſecurity, under the protection of Lorenzo, 
and had much honour and reſpect ſhewn him there by 
the Citizens: but at laſt, removing from thence to 
* Milan, he did not find the ſame ſhelter in that place; 
for Ludovico Sforza cauſed him to be apprehended and 
put to death. Not long after this, the Venetians 
* having attacked the Germans near the City of Trent, 
| were routed, and their General San Severino killed: 
but according to their uſual good fortune, they ſoon 
after this defeat, concluded a peace with the Germans, 
upon terms ſo honourable and advantageous to their 
| Republic, that they could not have expected better, 
if they had gained a victory. 

About the ſame time there likewiſe happened ſome 
commotions and diſturhances of conſiderable conſe- 
* quence in Romagna. Franciſco d' Orſo, a native of 
+ Furli, was a man of very great power and authority in 
that City: but as he was ſtrongly ſuſpected by Count 
Girolamo of diſaffection to his perſon, he had often 
been threatened by the Count in ſuch a manner, that 
he lived under continual apprehenſion : upon which, 


he was adviſed by his friends and relations to be be. 


forehand with his enemy, and ſince he was afraid of 
his own life, to diſpatch the Count, and deliver him- 
ſelf from the fear of all further danger. He there- 
fore determined to follow their advice, and fixed up- 
on the day on which the market at Furli was uſually 
held, to put it in execution; for as he knew great 
numbers of his friends and acquaintance would come 
of courſe to the town at that time, he thought he 
might avail himſelf of their aſliſtance, without being 
expoſed to the danger or ſuſpicion he ſhould incur, 
by ſeadipg to invite them. It was then the month of 

| May, 
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May, at which ſeaſon of the year the Italians gene. 
rally ſup by day-light. The Conſpirators, therefore, 
thought the moſt convenient time to aſſaſſinate him, 
would be after he had ſupped, when perhaps he 
would be left alone in his apartment, and his dome. 
tics engaged at their own ſupper. This being deter. 
mined upon and the hour fixed, Franciſco went to 
the Palace; and leaving his accomplices below ſtairs, 
found means to get to the door of the apartment, 
where the Count.was ; at which place he met one of 
the Chamberlains and deſired him to acquaint his 
maſter that he begged leave to be admitted, as he 
had ſomething of moment to. communicate to him, 
This being readily granted, he found the Count alone; 
and pretending to enter into converſation with him, 
he took his opportunity, and ſuddenly diſpatched 
him; after which he called up his accomplices and 
Killed the Chamberlain. The governor of the rown 
with ſome few attendants unluckily happening to come 
at the ſame time to wait upon the Count, were like- 
wiſe murdered. When they had proceeded thus far, 
they threw the Count's body out of the Palace win- 
dow into tne ſtreet, and having raiſed a great tumult, 
exhorted the people to take up arms for the cauſe of 
Liberty and the Church; upon which, the townſmen, 


who abhorred the memory of the Count becauſe of 


his avarice and cruelty, immediately ran together, 
and not only plundered the Palace, but made his 
Counteſs Catherina and all his children priſoners. 
The citadel was now the only impediment that re- 
mained ro prevent the full accompliſhment of their 
deſigns : but the Commander of it peremptorily re- 
fuſing to liſten to any propoſals, they deſired the 


Counteſs to make uſe of her authority and prevail 


upon him, if poſſible, to deliver it up to them: 
which ſhe promiſed to do, if they would ſuffer her to 
go to him there, and ſaid ſhe would leave all her chil- 
_ dren in their hands, as hoſtages for the performance 
of it. The conſpirators accordingly relying upon 
her word, permitted her to go thither : but as ſoon as 


ſhe 
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ſhe was got ſafe into the Citadel, ſhe altered her 
tone and ſent them word, ſhe would uſe her utmoſt 
endeavours to bring them all to the moſt cruel death 
ſhe could invent, in revenge for the murder of her 
huſband : and when they, on the other hand, threat- 
ened to kill her children, ſhe courageouſly made an- 
ſwer © they might deal with them as they pleaſed, for 
ſhe knew how to provide herſelf with more.“ 

At this reſolute behaviour, d' Orſo and his accom- 


plices were ſo diſcouraged (eſpecially when they ſaw 
the Pope did not ſupport them, and that Ludovico 
Sforza the Counteſs's Uncle, was ſending a body of 
forces to her relief) that they packed up as many of 
their moſt valuable effects as they could carry off and 
retired to Caſtello, Upon which, the Counteſs hav- 


ing recovered the government of the State, ſeverely 
puniſhed tne inhabitants for their rebellion : and the 
Florentines hearing of the Count's death, took ad- 


vantage of that opportunity to make an attempt upon 


the Caſtle of Piancaldoli which he had formerly 
taken from them: for which purpole, they ſent ſome 
e "Recap and ſoon made themſelves maſters of 

though with the loſs of Ciecco, one of the moſt 
e eee Architects and Engineers of his time. 

Beſide this commotion in Romagna, there hap- 
pened another of no leſs conſequence in the ſame 
Province. Galeatto *, Lord of Faenza, had married 


| the daughter of Giovanni Bentivoglio Prince of Bo- 


logna. "This Lady, either out of jealouſy, or be- 


cauſe ſhe had met with ſome unkind treatment from 


her huſband, or was naturally ill tempered, had con- 
ceived ſuch a hatred againſt him, that ſhe reſolved 


to get rid of him and ſeize upon the government her- 
ſelf. Pretending therefore to be indiſpoſed, ſhe took 
| her bed, and contrived matters in ſuch a manner, 
that when Galcatto ſhould come to viſit her, ſome of 


her confidants whom ſhe had concealed in her apart- 
ment for that purpoſe, ſhould fall upon him and kill 


J Galeatto Manfredi, | ” 
Mn, him, 
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him. With this deſign, ſhe had likewiſe acquainted 
her father, who readily embarked in it, in hopes that 
when his ſon-in-law was killed, he might eaſily make 
himſelf Lord of Faenza: ſo that at the time ap- 
pointed for the perpetration of this deed, Galeatto 
came as uſual into her chamber, and having {at down 
by her bed fide to enquire after her health and talk 
with her a little while, the aſſaſſins, who had hid 
themſelves there, ruſhed upon him and diſpatched 
him ſo ſuddenly that he had not time to make the 
_ leaſt reſiſtance, But as there was a great uproar in 
the town upon his death, his widow with a little 
child whole name was Aftorre, took refuge in the 
Caſtle, and the people ran to arms: upon which 
Giovanni Bentivoglio and one Bergamino who was a 
Commander in the Duke of Milan's ſervice, having 
got ſome forces together, made their entrance into 
Faenza (where Antonio Boſcoli happened to be like- 
wiſe at that time as Commiſſary from the Florentines) 
and aſſembling ſome of the leading Citizens, 'began 
to take mealures for ſecuring the government to 
themſelves : but the inhabitants of the Vale of La- 
mona gathering tumultuouſly together upon the news 
of this event, took up arms againſt Bentivoglio and 
Bergamino, one of whom they flew, and made the 
other priſoner; and declaring for Aſtorre and the 
Florentines, delivered up the City to the care of 
their Commiſſary. When theſe proceedings came to 
be known at Florence, the government there was 
highly diſpleaſed at them: however they ordered 
Bentivoglio and his daughter to be ſet at liberty, and 
at the unanimous requeſt of the people took young 
Aſtorre * and the City under their protection. 
After the quarrels amongſt the more conſiderable 
States were compoſed, there likewiſe happened many 
other diſturbances for the courſe of ſeveral years in 


* The Manfredi bad been ſettled at 8 ever ſince the year 
1286. This Aſtorre who was the laſt of the family, was afterwards 


murdered by the order of Alexander VI. and his OY thrown into 
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Romagna, la Marca d' Ancona, and Siena: but as 
they were of little conſequence, it is not worth while 
to give any account of them. It is true they were 
more frequent at Siena than any where elſe, after the 
departure of the Duke of Calabria out of thoſe parte, 
Nat the end of the war in 1488: but after many 
changes and revolutions there (in which, fometimes 


# vailed) the Nobility at laſt effectually ſuppreſſing the 


of whom was in the higheſt reputation for his wiſ- 


ner Princes of that City. As to the Florentines, 


they lived very happily and in perfect tranquillity 
from the end of the Serezaneſe war till the death of 


For Lorenzo having eſtabliſhed a general peace 
throughout Italy by his great wiſdom and prudence, 


Son Pietro to Alphonſina, daughter to Cavaliere Ur- 
ſini, and procured a Cardinal's hat for Giovanni his 
ſecond Son, who was not quite thirteen years of age, 


2 SS $65.3.) 
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when he was promoted to that dignity (of which 


there had been no example before) but aſcended by 


degrees through all the preferments of the Church 
till he was exalted to the Pontificate “. For his 
third Son Giuliano who was but an infant, he could 


not make any great appointment, on account of his 
tender years, and becauſe he himſelf did not live till 
he grew up. But he diſpoſed of his daughters very 


* He took the name of Leo x. © Cum puer ad ſacrum illum ſe. 


natum aſſumptus fuerit ab Innocentio octavo Pontifice, bac uni ex- 
plicità conditione, ne palam inſignibus uteretur aut ſe ut Cardinalem 
haberet niſi triennio expleto ad augendam ætatem.“ He was ſo young 
when Innocent VIII. made him Cardinal, that it was thought proper 
he ſhould not wear the purple, nor be looked upon as a Cardinal, 
| till he was three years older. Celſus de Roſinis in Lyceo Lateranenſi, 
I Tom. li. Ii. | | 


the Commonalty, and ſometimes the Nobility pre- 
other party, Pandolpho and Giacopo Petrucci, one 


dom, and the other for his valour, became in a man- 


? Lorenzo de' Medici, which happened in the year 1492. 


had begun to turn his thoughts entirely to the ag- 
grandizement of the Republic and the care of his 
© own family. In the firſt place, he married his eldeft 


much to their advantage: for he married one of them 
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to Giacopo Calviati, another to Franciſco Cibo +, 
another to Pietro Ridolphi, and the fourth to his 
near relation Giovanni de' Medici, in order to keep 
his family united : but ſhe died ſoon after her nup. 
tials. In his other private concerns, eſpecially in 
mercantile affairs, he was rather unfortunate than 
otherwiſe : for ſuch was the extravagance of his fac. 
tors, who lived more like Princes than private men, 
that they had diſſipated the greater part of his Mer. 
chandize : ſo that he was often obliged to borrow 
large ſums of the public. Upon which account, he 
reſolved to truſt fortune no longer, but to give up 
all concerns of that kind, and depend wholly upon a 
landed eſtate, which he thought a much more ſtable 
and certain poſſeſſion, He therefore made ſeveral 
other purchaſes, particularly in the City and Vale of 
Piſa, and in the Country of Prato, where he erected 
ſuch edifices as for magnificence and convenience 
might vie with thoſe of moſt Princes, 8 

After this, he began to beautify and enlarge the 
City of Florence; and as there were many void plots 
of ground within the walls, he built ſeveral ney 
Streets, He likewife put the Caſtle of Firenzuola, 
which is ſituated in the mountains towards Bologna, 
in a much better poſture of defence than ever it had 
been before, in order to prevent any enemy fron 
making an irruption on that ſide to diſturb the peace 
of the Republic. On the confines of the Sieneſe, he 


repaired the fortifications of Poggio Imperiate, and | 
made that place very ſtrong ; and by the reduction of 


Pietra Santa and Serezana, he effectually ſecured all 


the paſſes in that quarter, if the Genoeſe ſhould be 


| inclined to attempt any future inroad into the Floren- 
tine dominions. His friends the Baglioni, at Perugia, 
and the Vitelli, at Caſtello, he ſupported, from time 


to time, with ample ſubſidies, and had ſo particular 
an influence in Faenza, that he might, in a manner, 
call that place his own: all which acquiſitions and 


+ The Pope's Son. 
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precautions might well be conſidered as ſo many forts 
and outworks to defend the City of Florence. 

In the intervals of peace, he made it his conſtant 
endeavour to keep his Fellow-citizens chearful and 
in good humour, by diverting them with plays, tour- 
naments, repreſentations of ancient triumphs, and 
other ſuch entertainments ; his chief deſire being to 
promote union amongſt the people, to furniſh the 
City plentifully with proviſions, and to ſupport the 
* Nobility in that degree of honour and reſpect that 
was due to them. He ſhewed great favour to thoſe 
that excelled in any art, and was a very liberal pa- 
tron to learned men; of which Agnolo da Monte- 
pulciano, Chriſtopher Landini *, and Demetrius, the 
Greek +, may ſerve as ſufficient proofs. Upon which 


» He wrote ſeveral ingenious treatiſes, amongſt which are, De gli 

Habiti & de' Magiſtrati di Firenze. I Dialoghi dell' anima. He alſo 
tranſlated Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, and wrote Notes upon Horace and 

Dante. | | 

+ Demetrius Chalcondylas, a learned Greek Hiſtorian of Conſtan- 

tinople, who, after the taking of that City by the Turks, travelled. 

into Italy, and taught the Greek Language in Florence, He was in 

great eſteem with Pietro and Lorenzo de Medici, Franciſco Sforza, 

Duke of Milan, and Lewis XII. of France. He wrote a Greek Gram- 

mar, which was printed at Paris, and at Baſil. See Paulus Jovius 

Elog. cap. xxix. where there is much more to be ſeen concerning the 
emulation betwixt him and Politian, another reader of lectures. This > 
Hiſtorian pretends, that the Romans, as deſcended from Æneas, and 
ſtill intereſted in the fate of Troy, maintained, that the Greeks ſuf- | 
fered ſo many calamities as they did at the taking of Conſtantinople, 

only as a judgment upon them, for the havock which they had for- 

merly made in the Kingdom of Priamus. “ Facetus eſt Chalcondylas 

dum ait Romanos ſeu Latinos conſtanter afſeverare hanc cladem con- 

tigiſſe Græcis in ultionem eorum quæ olim feciſſent barbaris in de- 
ſtructione Ilii: quod videlicet dicantur Romani a Trojanis deſcendiſſe.“ 
Spondan. ad. Ann. 1453. According to this pleaſant chimera (one 

might ſay with a celebrated modern author) the numbers in the ſe- 
cond Commandment ought to be changed; one muſt believe that God 
viſits the fins of the fathers upon the children, not only to the third 

and fourth, but to the thouſandth generation: and in ſhort, that 

preſcription ſhould have no place here, ; | 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues e ook 
Romane. HoR. Ode vi. Lib. III. 
At this rate the French might have reaſon to be afraid that ſome 
irruption of Barbarians would revenge the injuries upon them two 
2 three thouſand years hence, Which the Romans received from 
rennus. | | 


* 


conſi- 
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conſideration, Count Giovanni della Mirandola *, 2 
man almoſt adored for his erudition and fine taſte, 
preferring Florence to all other parts of Europe thro' 
which he had travelled, came and ſettled there under 
the patronage of Lorenzo f. He was paſſionately 


* This was the famous John Picus, Prince of Mirandola and Con. 
cordia. He attained to a vaſt knowledge in the ſublimeſt Sciences, 
and was called by Scaliger, «* Monſ:rum fine vitio.” At the age of 

e Fo he maintained ſome Theſes at Rome, which conſiſted of 
nine hundred propoſitions in Logic, Divinity, Mathematics, Caba. 
liftic Learning, and Phyſics ; ſome of them taken from Latin and 
Greek Writers, and others founded upon the ſentiments of the He. 
| brews and Chaldeans. This he executed with much applauſe : fome 
people, however, either envying this young Prince, or out of an in- 
diſcreet zeal, paſſed a very ſevere cenſure upon his Theſes, Up. 
on which, Pope Innocent VIII. cauſed the propofitions to be exa— 
mined, and pronounced thirteen of them to be untenable : but Picus 
defended them in an Apology, which is at the beginning of his 
Works. There is a remarkable paſſage in this Apology. A Divine, 
who had been one of the forwardeſt in exclaiming againft his Theſes, 
being aſked, what was the meaning of the word Cabaia, anſwered, 
tc that it was the name of a wicked heretical wretch, who had written 
againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and whoſe followers, from him, took upon them 
the denomination of Cabalifs.” Others of the ſame ſtamp (we may 


ſuppoſe) accuſed Picus of being a Magician: otherwiſe they could not 


imagine (they faid) how fo young a man could poſſibly have acquired 
ſuch an amazing ſtock of learning. He died at Florence, in the 
ear 1494, at the age of 33. His Nephew, John Francis Picus, wrote 
his Life, which is prefixed to bis Works, printed at Baſil, 1573 and 
1601. They conſiſt of Heptaplas, or, a Treatiſe in ſeven books, upon 
the firſt chapter of Genefis. Concluſiones nongentæ. Apologia de 
Ente & uno. De hominis dignitate. Regulæ duodecim. Comment, 
in Pfalm xv. De Chriſti regno & vanitate mundi. Expoſitio in 
Orat. Domin. Epiſtolarum, lib. 1. In Platonis convivium, lib. 11, 
and ſeveral others. See Trithem. & Bellarm. de Eccleſiaſticis Scrip- 
toribus. | 
I Voltaire, in his general hiſtory of Europe, vol. ii. p. 98. ſpeak- 
ing of the puniſhment inflicted on the Pazzi and their accomplices, 
in the confpiracy againſt the Medici, ſays, © Lorenzo had thus the 


fatisfaCtion of ſeeing his cauſe revenged by his Fellow-citizens, whoſe 


affection he preſerved during the remainder of his Life. He was 
furnamed, * The Father of the Muſes” a title, however, not equi- 
valent to that of © Father of his Country,” but which gives us to 
underſtand, that he was ſo in effect. What an amazing ſpectacle, 
and contrary to the manners of our times! to ſee a Citizen conſtantly 
engaged in commerce; with one hand ſelling the commodities of the 
- Levant, and with the other ſupporting the burden of the Republic; 
maintaining factors, and receiving Ambaſſadors ; oppoſing the Pope, 
making war and peace, giving counſel and aſſiſtance to Princes, cul- 
tivating the Belles Lettres, exhibiting ſpectacles to the people, and 


affording reception to all the learned Greeks that fled from Conſtan- 


_ tinople. His fon Peter had the chief authority in Florence, at the 
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fond of Poetry, Muſic, and Architecture; many of 
his poetical corn poſitions, with his notes and com- 
ments upon them, are ſtill extant. To encourage 
and affiſt the youth of Florence in their ſtudies, he 
founded an Univerſity at Piſa, and gave ſtipends to 
the moſt Iearn:d men that could be found in Italy at 
chat time, to come and read lectures to them there. 
Beſides which, he built a Monaitery not far f: om Flo» 
rence, at the requeſt of Mariano da Chinazano, an 
Auguſtine Friar, who was reckoned one of the moſt 
eloquent preachers of his age. He ſeemed to be par- 
ticularly favoured by Heaven, and almoſt every thing 
that he undertook was attended with ſücceſs; whilſt 
on the contrary, the deſigns of his enemies againſt 
him, were cotitinually fruſtrated: for beſides the at- 
tempt that was made upon his life by the Pazzi, he 
was likewiſe openly attacked in a ſtreet called the Car- 


mine by Batiſta Freſcobaldi, and afterwards at one of 


his Country houles by Baldinatto da Piſtoia, with a 
deſign to murder him; but they both failed in their 
deſign, and were not only taken with all their accom- 
plices, but puniſhed in the manner they juſtly de- 
terved. 

So remarkable a degree of good baun added to 
his prudence, munificence; and other great accom— 
pliſhments gained him the eſteem and 2dmiration not 


only of all the Italian Princes, but of many at a great 


diſtance in other parts of the world, who had heard 
of his virtues and princely qualifications. Matthias 


King of Hungary gave him many honourable teſti- 


monies of his affection ; the Sultin of Igypt ſent 


Ambaſſadors to him with rich preſents; and the Great 


Turk delivered up Bernardo Bandini to him, who had 


been principally concerned in afſafſinating his brother 


Giuliano, and afterwards fled into his dominions. 
Theſe things acquired him great reputation, which 
he daily increaſed by his wiſdom and good conduct: 
for he was Keen and cloquent in debate, ci: rcumſpect 


time that the French invaded Italy; but with lets credit than either 
his predeceſſors or his poſterity.“ 


Vol. II. = in 
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1K 
in his reſolutions, but bold and expeditious in execut- 
1 them. Yet he was not without foibles and infir. 
Mies which in ſome meaſure eclipfed theſe excellent 
qualities : for he was extremely addicted to women, 
took too much pleaſure in the converſation of Wits 
and Satyrical men, and ſometimes deſcended to ſuch 
juvenile recteations as ſeemed inconſiſtent with his 
dignity and wiſdom : for he would often join with his 


Sons and Daughters in their parties of pleaſure and 
youthful difſipations. So that if the uſual gravity of 
of his life be compared with the levities he was ſome- 


times guilty of, it would ſeem as if he was compoſed 


of two different perions united BY an almoſt impoſſible 


conjunction. 

The latter part of his life was full of anguiſh and 
miſery, occaſioned by his bad ſtate of health, for he 
was afflicted with intolerable pains in the ſtomach, 
which at laſt carried him off in the month of April 
1492, and in the 44th year of his age. No man ever 
died in Florence, or indeed in the whole compalſs of 
Italy, with a higher reputation, or more lamented by 


his Country: and as great havock and deſolation en- 
ſued upon his death, Heaven ſeemed to foretell it by 
many previous ſigns : : and amongſt many others, the 
ſpire of St. Reparata's Church was ſtruck with light- 
. ening in ſuch a manner, that almoſt all the ſteeple 


tumbled down, to the great conſternation of the City *. 


* It may be obſerved in the courſe of this biſtory, that it has 


more than once been the caſe, when any error or miſrule has hap- 
pened, or any misfortune befallen the State, that ſome poor Church 
or other has ſuffered (in the opinion of the generality at leaſt) upon 


that account. May it not here be allowed to parody the words of 
Horace, though not in a metrical manner, and ſay, | 
Delirant populi, plectuntur Eccleſiæ. 

So in the 7th book, when the people of Florence were grown difſo- 
lute and corrupt in their manners, they are not viſited with a peſti- 
lence or general fire, but a Judgment falls upon the Church of Santo 
Spirito, and it is burnt to the ground: and now Lorenzo de Medici 
is going to die, down comes the Steeple of St. Reparata. But ſince 
the Reformation, the notion of omens, and portents, and preſages 
bas not been ſo prevalent, as it was in the times of Papa] darkness: 
though it is certain it will never be entirely eradicated out of the 
minds of weak people; nay there have been of late, and ſtill are ſome 
perſons poſſeſſed with it, who do not delcrve, upon any other account, 


Not 


to come under that denomination, 
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Not only his Fellow- citizens, but all the Princes in 

Italy, were ſo ſenſibly afflicted at his death, that there 
was not one of them who did not ſend Ambaſſadors 
to Florence, to teſtify their concern and condole with 

the Republic upon ſo deplorable a loſs. Whether 
they had juſt reaſon for theſe demonſtrations of ſor- 
row was ſoon after fully manifeſted by the ſucceeding 
events: for being deprived of his Counſel and aſſiſt - 
ance, there was no perſon remaining in Italy of ſuffi- 
cient power and authority to controul the ambition 
of Ludovico Sforza, the Duke of Milan's guardian *, 


* This Ludovico, or Lewis the Moor, drove the Ducheſs Dowager 
out of Milan, put the Chancellor Simonetto to death, who had af- 
ſiſted her in the Regency, and ſoon after poiſoned his nephew, the 
young Duke. He then called the French into Italy under Charles 
VIII. to the utter ruin of the houſe of Arragon which then reigned 
in the Kingdom of Naples, and of himſelf alſo. For ſome time after, 
repenting of what he had done, he entered into a confederacy with 
ſome other Princes againſt Lewis XII. who had ſucceeded to the 
Crown of France and not only laid claim to the Duchy of Milan but 
actually made himfelf Maſter of it. Upon his return to France how- 
ever, Ludovico once more got poſſeſſion of Milan; but not long after, 
his forces were routed, and he himſelf taken by Lewis de Tremouille 
the French King's General, who kept him priſoner ten years in the 
Caſtle of Lyons where he died. Guicciardint ſays he was a Prince 
of great wit and eloquence, of an affable and obliging temper, but 
very ambitious, and one that had no regard to his word. This Hiſ- 
torian might have added, that he ſtuck at nothing that would ſerve 
his purpoſes, and that he was a cruel and blood-thirſty man. Me. 
ꝛerai ſays, Abrege Chronol. Tom. iv. p. 421, under the year 1500, 
« that Lewis XII. had him carried from Lyons to Loches, where he 
was ſhut up in an iron cage without being allowed to read or write 
for the ſpace of ten years, that is, till he died. A piece of ſeverity 
ſo contrary to the known mercy of this good and mild Prince, that it 
was thought a viſible puniſhment from God.” | 

The Florentines, according to Politian, were ſo concerned at the 
death of Lorenzo de' Medici, that they threw his Phyſician into a 
well, for neglecting his Duty to him. The Sentiments of authors are 
various concerning the original of this family de' Medici, which 
has given Princes and Princeſſes to moſt of the thrones in Europe, 
One thing is certain, that they can prove a continued ſucceſſion of 
noble and brave men from Philip de“ Medici, the great Patron of the 
Guelphs at Florence, in the 13th Century, who brought his family 
back again thither in triumph after they had been expelled by the 


Ghibelines. Verinus the Poet ſays, 


Ex Appennino, celſaque ex arce Magelli, 

Nobilitas Mediciim Thuſcam deſcendit in urbem. 
This Prince was great-grandfather to Everardo de' Medici, whoſe two 
Sons Juvenco and Clariſſimo formed two branches of that Houſe, 
There have been ſeveral Popes and Cardinals of this family. Schow- 
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So that immediately after Lorenzo's death, ſuch ſparks 
of diſcord began to rekindle, as ſhortly broke our into 


a flame, which has preyed upon the vitals of Italy ever 
ſince, and is not yet extinguiſhed. | + 


N 3 Nn 


art ſpeaking of the Tuſcan branch ſays, their Anceſtors were Mer. 
chants, and that Coſimo de'“ Medici was elected Prince by the Po. 
pulace in the year 1434. But Pietro de' Medici his great grandſon 
having entered into a League with Lewis XII. of France without the 
knowledge of the Signiory, was ejected by the Florentines, and re. 
tired to Venice, from whence he durlt not ſtir, notwithſtanding the 
King's protection; being more afraid of the private revenge of his ; 
Countrymen, than confident of being ſupported by the French. $9 I 
that the Florentines recovered and enjoyed their ancient liberties till | 
1512, when Ferdinand King of Spain reſtored the family of Medici; 
which was expelled again in 1529. In 1530 Charles V. ſeized upon 
Florence, and made Alexander de' Medici, great grandſon of Lo-. 
renzo (and who married his natural daughter Margaret) Sovereign 
and Duke of Florence. Alexander was murdered about feven years 

after; and having left no children was ſucceeded by his brother John, 
whoſe Son Coſimo de? Medici was created Grand Duke of Tuſcany by 
Pope Pius V. in 1569. That Pontif had likewiſe a deſign of making 
him King of Tuſcany ; but the Emperor Maximilian II. and other 
Princes oppoſing it, Coſimo contented himſelf with the title of Grand 
Duke, which his ſucceſſors have enjoyed ever fince, being in poſſeſſion 
of the greatelt part of Hetruria. His Son Francis married the daugh- 

ter of the Emperor Ferdinand I. Eis grandſon Cohmo III. born in 
1642, married Margareta Loviſa, daughter of Gaſton Duke of Or- 
leans, by whom he had a Son whoſe name was likewiſe Gaſton, who, 
in 1688, married Beatrice Siſter of the Elector of Bavaria, and died 
without iſſue in 1737; when the title was transferred to the Duke of 
Lorrain by conſent of the late Emperor Charles VI. (who looked upon 

it as a def of the Empire, as the Pope likewiſe thought it was of the 
Holy See) in lieu of the Duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France 
by the treaty of Peace at the concluſion of the war, betwixt the Em- 1 
pire on one fide, and France and Spain on the other in 1735. So that | 
_ the preſent Emperor of Germany is now Grand Duke of Tuſcany, | 
Voltaire ſays, that the period whilſt Florence was under the Govern- 
ment of the Medici, ought to be called the Medicean Age, as the 
polite Arts and Sciences were then carried to the higheſt perfection; 
and then it was, that thoſe great Genius's, Arioſto, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciardini, Cardinal Bembo, Triſſiano, Caſa, Beruini, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, and ſo many others adorned 
the age, and rendered their names immortal. Gen. Hiſt. of Europe, 
vol. 11, part iii. p. 215. and part iv. p. 43. - 5 


END OF THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE, 


THE 
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To which ; is ſubjoined, Chapter by Chapter, 


TheExamen du Prince, or Anti-Machiavel, 
A Critical ESSAY upon that Worx; 
Written Originally in FRENCH, 
| Zy his Illuſtrious rr the kn KING of PRUSSIA. 


And here Tranſlated into-ENGLISH, 


MACHIAVEL's DEDICATION 


'OF THE 


FK18 CK 
To TH E 
Moſt Magnificent LORENZO DE MEDICI*, 


Mos chat court the favour of Princes, com- 


monly beſpeak their good graces, either. by 
making them rich preſents, or procuring ſuch things 
for them, 2s they know they moſt delight in: hence 
we often ſee them preſented with fine horles and ary 
mour, curiovs pieces of embroidery, jewels, and other 


things, that are ſuitable to their quality and grandeur; 


For my own part, though I am ambitious of preſent- 
ing myſelf to your Highneſs, with ſome teſtimony of 
my devotion, I am poſſeſſed of nothing more pre- 


| cious (to myſelf at leaſt) than the knowledge of the 


conduct and atchievements of great men, which I 
| have gained by long practice and experience in mo- 
dern affairs, and continual ſtudy of ancient hiſtory. 
Having therefore reduced my reflections, after a ſe- 

vere and repeated examination, into the compaſs of a 
| ſmall volume, I make bold to offer it to your High- 
* neſs: not that I have the vanity to think it worthy 
of your preſence, though I truſt your uſual huma- 
nity will take it in good part; ſince it is not in my 
power to preſent you with any thing more valuable 
than the means of acquiring that knowledge of man- 


kind in a very ſhort time, and with little pains, 


which has coſt me ſo much trouble, and ſo many 
years to collect, and that too with infinite peril and 
hazard. It js not decked out, indeed, with an often- 


* Duke of Urbino, Lord of peſaro, Kc. He was the Son of New 
de Medici, and Father to Catherine, Wife to 0 Henry II, of France. 


M4 atious 


| He died in the yew J 529. 
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tatious pomp of language, or ſwelling periods, or 


any of thoſe meretricious arts, with which many are 
wont to decorate their writings : as | had much ra- 
ther it ſhould paſs unnoticed and diſregarded, if 
Truth alone, and the Importance of the Subject are 
not ſufficient to recommend it. Nor will it be 


thought preſumption, I hope, that a perſon of my 


low condition, pretends to give leſſons of govern- 


ment to Princes: for as thoſe that take maps of 
Countries, uſually ſtand upon a plain to confider the 
nature of mountains and high places; and upon the 
top of a hill, to ſurvey the plains and valleys: fo, it 
is neceſſary to be a Prince, in order to know the na- 
ture and diſpoſition of ſubjects; and no leſs ſo to be 
a ſubje&, to judge properly of a Prince. 

May your Highneſs then accept this ſmall preſent, 
with the ſame good will that it is offered. If you 
are pleaſed to read and conſider it with attention, you 
will be convinced how paſſionately I long to fee you 
arrive at that height of grandeur to which Fortune, 
and your excellent Virtues daily call you *: and if 

you ſhould ſome time or other vouchſafe to look 
down from the ſummit of your greatneſs, upon a 
man in ſo humble a ſtation, you will fee how long, 
and how unworthily I have been perſecuted, in the 


moſt cruel manner, by the extreme and unrelenting 
malevolence of Fortune. 


| - See the laſt Chapter of the Prince. 
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| Monſieur AMELOT DE La Hovussays's 
Dedication of his French Tranſlation 


of Macniaver's Prince, to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, 


SIR, 


\ EDICATORS generally fix upon a Patron to 
whom they think their works will either prove. 
agreeable, or ſeem to bear ſome relation. For m 
own part, I was ſoon determined to whom I ſhould 
preſent Machiavel's Prince, When I had once re- 
ſolved to tranſlate that work, the very title of it im- 
mediately l:d me to addrets my Tranſlation to your 
Moſt Serene Highneſs, as Machiavel had formerly 
dedicated the Original to Lorenzo II. ge Medici, the 
father of Alexander firſt Duke of Florence. And 
this reſolution appeared to me the more reaſonable, 
as it was agreeable to the common courſe of nature; 
according to which, all things muſt ſome time or other 
revert to their firit principles. But there is this dif- 
ference betwixt what I am now dcing and what Ma- 
chiavel did fo long ago, that he addreſſed his per- 
formance to Lorenzo de' Medici in a diftatorial man- 
ner, as Tutors inſtruct their Pupils: but I, on the 
contrary, prelume only to offer mine to your High- 
neſs, as to a Pr. ner of conſummate experience in the 
Art of governing (an Art which every one knows is 
the ancient. inheritance of the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Medici) and a Judge who perfectly knows how to 
_ diſtinguiſh betwixt true and falſe Politics, as well as 
to hold the balance duly poiſed betwixt reaſons of 
State and Religion, how incompatible ſoever they 
may ſeem to be with each other, Upon which con- 
ſideration, Sir, J am not at all afraid of being ac- 
cuſed of temerity in having prefixed your auguſt 
name to this piece; ſince it belongs properly to 


none 
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none but Princes like yourſelf to judge of Politics; 
the government of a private family being a very dif- 
ferent thing from that of a State. A private man 
has cothing to do but to regulate his own conduct 
and expences, and to provide for his houſhold : but 
he that governs a State muſt accommodate himſelf to 
other perſons, as well as to different times and cir— 


cumſtances of affairs, which change every day. 


There are likewiſe ſad and preſſing conjunctures ſome- 
times, when Princes are forced to do what they can, 
inſtead of what they ought: and of this, the great 
Coſimo de Medici (who was accounted the wiſe(t 
man of his time) was ſo ſenſible, that when ſome of 
his Fellow-citizens reprefented to him the bad con- 
ſequences that might attend the baniſhment of fo 


many of the principal men in Florence as had been 


ſent into exile, in order to compoſe the fatal di- 
viſions which then raged in that City, he anſwered, 


« it was better che Republic ſhould be weakened 


than utterly ruined &.“ A ſaying which has ſince 


poaſſed into a political aphoriſm amongſt Princes; | 
aud from whence we may learn that Governors f 


States both reaſon and act upon different principles 
from thoſe of private men. It is no wonder there- 
fore that Machiavel has been cenſured by ſo many 
people; as there are but few that underſtand what 


1s meant by Reaſons of State, and conſequently are 


capable of judging properly of the nature of his pre- 
cepts and maxims : bur I cannot help taking notice 
by the by, that many Miniſters and Princes have not 
only ſtudied but practiſed them without any reſtric- 


tion, though they both condemned and deteſted 


them before they were exalted to government . So 


true it is, that one ought to be either a Prince, or at 
leaſt a Miniſter, in order to judge rightly, I will not 
ſay of the expediency, but of the abſolute neceſſity of 

following theſe maxims. Machiavel indeed has taken 


* See the Hiftory of Florence, Book VII. : 
1 See the Notes upon the 18th Chapter of the Prince. 
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” moſt of them from Tacitus, the great Oracle and in- 
© &ruftor of Princes; and many paſſages in that au- 
thor plainly ſhew that the Florentine is little more 
than his diſciple and interpreter: ſo that if there is 
any reaſon to value and eſteem the writings of the 
one, why not thoſe of the other likewiſe who has 
imitated him ſo nearly, eſpecially in the Hiſtory of 
Florence, in which all his ſpeeches and harangues are 
formed upon the model of Tacitus, 

However that may be, Sir, I ſhall think my time 
yery well employed upon this tranſlation, in which [ 
have exerted: the utmoſt of my {mall abilities, if it 
has the good fortune to prove acceptable to your 
Moſt Serene Highnels, and the honour to be admitted 
into the loweſt Claſs of your Library, as a public teſ- 


timony of the profound veneration with which J pro- 
feſs myſelf to be, 


SIR, 
&c. &c. &c. 


( 2172 ) 


Monſieur AukLOT DE La Hovussavss 
Preface to his Tranſlation. 


AS Machiavel is an author whoſe writings are ei- 
A ther not read, or not rightly underſtood by 
many, it ought not to ſeem ſtrange that the Vulgar 

are ſo prejudiced againſt them. I ay prejudiced, be- 
cauſe amongſt thoſe that are moſt forward in cen- 
ſuring him, ſome have been ingenuous enough to con- 
feſs they never ſaw his works, and others who have 
read them, have not been able to comprehend their 
true ſcope and meaning: as fully appears from the 
literal conſtruction they put upon ſeveral paſſages, 
which Politicians well know how to interpret other- 
wiſe, So that in fact, he is cenſured only becauſe he 
is not rightly underſtood; and he is not rightly un- 
derſtood by many who yet are capable of under. 
ſtanding him, merely becauſe they read his works 
with prejudice. Whereas if they would read like 
impartial Judges and duly balance the ſcales betwixt 
him and his antagoniſts, they would ſee that his 

Maxims, for the moſt part, muſt of neceſſity be fol- 
lowed by Princes, who, as the great Coſimo de' 
Medici ſaid, cannot govern their States only by 
counting a ſtring of beads, or mumbling over Pater 
Noſters &.“ Wicquefort, in the firſt book of his 
Ambaſſador, Sect. 7, ſays, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
Machiavel, almoſt throughout his whole work, tells 
us what Princes actually do, not what they ought to 
do.” To condemn what Machiavel ſays then, is to 


condemn what Princes do, if it be true that he tells 


* See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book VII. Franciſco, afterwards 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, happening to hear one of his Courtiers 
murmuring at ſomething he had ordered him to do, reprimanded 
him out of the following paſſage in the Prophet Ezekiel, © Is not my 
way juſt; are not your ways unjuſt ?”* C. xvini. ver. 25. intimating, 
that there are things which ſeem unjuſt to private perſons, becaute 
they know not the reaſons which oblige Princes to do them. 


vs 
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us what they do; or to ſpeak more juſtly, what they 
are ſometimes compelled to do. A good man 
(fays he in the fifteenth Chapter of his Prince) and 
one that is deſirous to approve himſelf as ſuch in all 
reſpects, mult certainly be undone amongſt ſo many 
* others of a different principle. So that it is abſo- 


lately neceflary for a Prince who would ſupport him- 


ſelf in his State, to learn net to be good ſometimes, 
and to make uſe of that knowledge upon occaſion, 


as the exigency of his affairs may require *,” And 
in the eighteenth Chapter after he has ſaid, & that a 
Prince ought nor to regard his word, when the keep- 
ing it will be to his prejudice;” he frankly owns, 
« that this 1s a maxim that ſhould not be inculcated, 


if the generality of mankind were good : but as they 


are far otherwiſe and will not perform their engage- 


ments to him, he 1s not obliged to keep any mca- 


fares with them +: for if he does, he will loſe his 
dominions and conſequently his reputation; it bein 

impoſſible that a Prince who has loſt the 'one, ſhould 
be able to preſerve the other.” But ſince I have 
fallen upon the eighteenth Chapter of that piece, 
which is indeed the moſt exceptionable and daneer. 
ous of all his writings, it ſeems in ſome meaſure ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew in what manner the inſtructions are 
to be underſtood which he there gives his Prince. 
« It is not at all neceſſary, ſays he, that a Prince 


ſhould actually be poſſeſſed of all the good qualities 
abovementioned ; but highly ſo that he ſhould have 


1 the appearance of them. He ought to be conſtantly 


upon his guard, that nothing may ever drop from his 


mouth, but what ſeems to proceed from a heart full 
of goodneſs, mercy, truth, humanity, and religion; 
but particularly of the laſt; as mankind in general 
form their judgment rather from appearances than 


* Plutarch fays, © That if the undeviating practice of every vir- 


tue, and a ſtrict adherence to juſtice in all cafes, could not be diſ— 
penſed with in government, even Jupiter himſelf would not be able 
to rule the World.“ | | Fr Foie 
See the Notes upon the XVth and XVIIIth Chapters. 
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realities *.” Such is the bottom upon which the vul. 
gar have founded their opinion that Machiavel had 
no Religion, nay, that he was an Atheiſt: and it 
muſt be owned that appearances will be againſt him, 


if the matter is to be ſcanned only by weak and nar. 


row minds. But if the meaning of his words are 
thoroughly weighed, he no where aſſerts (as he is ac- 
cuſed) that a Prince ought not to have any Religion, 


but that if he has none, which may ſometimes hap. 


pen, he ſhould take great care that the people may 
not ſee that; as Religion is the ſtrongeſt bond of 


union betwixt him and his ſubjects, and the want of 


it the moſt juſt, or at leaſt, the moſt ſpecious reaſon 
they can have for withdrawing their allegiance from 
him +. Now it is much better that a Prince ſhould 
be a hypocrite, than profeſſedly void of all manner 
of Religion and a declared Atheiſt ; a concealed evil 
being certainly leſs, than one that 1s univerſally 
known. All the world mult be ſenſible of the one; 
but few can diſcover the other. And this, in my 
opinion, is what Machiavel means when he adds, 
all men have eyes, but not many have the gift of 


penetration; every one ſees your exterior, but few 


can diſcern what you have in your heart.” „We 
plainly fee what is before our eyes, ſaid a Roman 
Knight to Tiberius, but in vain do we endeavour to 


» The Prefacer here ſeems to have dealt unfairly; he has quotei 
as much as he thought would ſerve his purpoſe, and ſuppreſſed a 
great deal that evidently makes againſt it. As theſe paſſages there- 
fore are garbled, the Reader is deſired to have recourſe to that Cha 
ter itfelf, if he has a mind to ſee the argument in its full "racy 4 


and be able to draw a juſt concluſion from it. | 


+ © Nee toleraturos profani Principis imperium,” fays Tacitus An- 
nal. xiv. that is, A people will never ſuffer themſelves to be go- 
verned by a Prince who has no Religion.” The French Chancellor 
de I'Hopital uſed to ſay, “that Religion had more influence upon 
the ſpirits of mankind, than all their paſſions put together; and 
that the cement by which it united them, was infinitely ſtronger than 
all the other obligations of civil ſociety, | 5 
t spectamus quæ coram habentur, abditos Principis ſenſus exqui- 


rere inlicjtum, anceps; nec ideo adſequare, Tacit. Annal. vi. 
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It muſt further be conſidered, that Machiavel al- 
ways reaſons as a Politician, that 1s, according to In- 
tereſts of State; which govern Princes, as they go- 
vern their ſubjects *, and that in fo abſolute a man- 
ner, that an able miniſter uſed to ſay, © they had 
more regard for their States than their conſciences +,” 
And this is the whole of what Juſtus Lipſius (who 
was as eminent for his piety and regard for Religion, 
as for his learning and political abilities) had to object 
to Machiavel's doctrine, of whom he freely owns he 
had a higher opinion than of all other modern poli- 
ticians put together ; which yet he would have been 
very far from ſaying, if he had in the leaſt ſuſpected 
him either of Atheiſm or Irreligion. It might be 
added, that Machiavel being a dependant on the 
houſe of Medici, durſt not have preſumed to addreſs 
his Prince to Lorenzo de' Medici whilſt his Uncle 
Pope Leo X. was alive, if it had been a dangerous 
or wicked book; nor his Hiſtory of Florence ſome 
years afterwards to Clement VII. with a dedicatory 
Epiſtle in which he ſays, ** he hopes he ſhall find 
ſhelcer under the ſanction of his favourable opinion 
and great wiſdom,” if he had paſſed for an Infidel or 
an Atheiſt. And indeed whoever reads the twelfth 
Chapter of the firſt book of his Political Diſcourſes, 
where he ſhews of how much importance it is to 
ſupport Divine Worſhip; and the firſt Chapter of the 
third book, where he praiſes the Orders of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic, as the reſtorers of the Chriſtian 
Religion, which had been totally disfigured by the 
diſſolute lives of Church-men, will find, that not- 
withſtanding all his worldly wiſdom, he had very 


Nos principi ſervimus (ſays Cicero) ipſe temporibus, Ep. 1. ix. 
+ Monſieur de Villeroi, Secretary of State to Henry III. and IV. of 


* France. 


| © Qui nuper id tenirunt, non me tenent aut terrent; in quos ſi 
vere loquendum eſt, Cleobuli illud conveniat, inſcitia in pleriſque & 
ſermonum mullitudo; niſi quod unius tamen Machiavelli ingenium non 
contemno, acre, ſubtile, igneum. Sed nimis ſæpe deflexit & dum 
commodi illas ſemitas (he means intereſts of State) intente ſequitur, 
aberravit a regia via, Prefat, Doctrin. Civil, e RLE, 


Reli- 
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Religious ſentiments, and that conſequently we ſhould 
put a more favourable conſtruction than is uſually 
done, upon certain Maxims of State ; the practice of 
which is become in a manner abſolutely neceſſary 
through the wickedneſs and perfidy of inankind: ef. 
pecially, as Princes likewiſe are grown ſo double. 
hearted and deceittul, that any one who ſhould at. 
tempt to deal with his neighbours upon the footing 
of honour and ſincerity, would preſently become 
their Dupe. Many other things might be alledged 
in favour of Machiavel: but as I am writing a Pre— 
face and not an Apology, I ſhall leave thoſe to de- 
fend him that are either more intereſted in it, or bet- 
ter qualified for ſuch an undertaking than I am. 

N. B. Here the Prefacer runs into a leng deſcant upon 
the merit of his Tranſlation; but as it contains nothing 
curious or intereſting tc any one elſe, it is therefore omitted. 
After which, he proceeds as follows : 

Somebody perhaps may aſk me, whether I think 
Cæſar Borgia, whom Machiavel propoſes as a Pat- 
tern, is really a good model. To which I anſwer, 
that I think he is a very good one for new Princes, 
I mean for ſuch as from private men have become 
Princes by uſurpation: but a very bad one for here- 
ditary Princes Now it is manifeſt from two paſ— 
ſages in the Seventh Chapter of this work, that Ma- 
chiavel propoſes Cæſar Borgia as a Pattern only to 
uſurpers, who cannot maintain the poſſeſſion of a 
new State without being cruel, at leaft in the begin- 
ning of their reigns; becauſe all ſuch are ſure to 
be their enemies as do not find their account in that 
change: and even thoſe that aſſiſted them in the ac- 
quiſition of their dominions, will not long continue 
their friends; becauſe they cannot be gratified in 
every thing they aſk for. Whereas hereditary Princes, 
on the contrary, how ill ſoever they may govern, are 
under no neceſſity, of having recourſe to violence and 
rigour to ſupport” themlelves amongſt ſubjects who 
bave been long accuſtomed to be ruled by Princes 5 
ah | the 
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the ſame blood. As to Duke Valentine (as Czlar 
Borgia was generally called) I confeſs he was a very 
wicked man, and deſerved to die a thouſand deaths *; 
but it cannot be denied, at the ſame time, that he was 
both a great Soldier and Politician, and one of whom 
we may / juſtly ſay what Paterculus ſays of Cinna, 
« that he did things which no good man would have 
dared to do; and ſucceeded in ſeveral enterprizes 
which nobody but a man of the greateſt valour durſt 
have attempted .“ 

To conclude, I ſay, that Machiavel, who has every 
where been repreſented as a promoter of tyranny, 
was a greater enemy to it than perhaps any man 
of his time; as one may ealily perceive from the 
tenth Chapter of the firſt book of his Political Diſ- 
rourſes, where he bitterly inveighs againſt Tyrants. 
And Nardi, his cotemporary, ſays, « he was one of 
thoſe that uſed to write panegyrics upon Liberty and 
Cardinal Juliano de' Medici, who after the death of 
Leo X. pretended that he would reftore the liberties 
of his Country: and that he was ſuſpected of being 
an accomplice in the conſpiracy formed by Giacopo 
Diacetto, Ranobi Buondelmonti, Luigi Alamanni, 
and Coſimo Rucellai, againſt that Cardinal, on ac- 
count of the ſtrict acquaintance and connections he 
had with them and other Libertines.“ Probably it 
was owing to this ſuſpicion that he never received 
any reward for writing his Hiſtory of Florence; tho“ 
he compoſed it by the command of the ſame Cardi- 
nal, as appears from the beginning of the Dedication 
| of it to him after he was exalted to the Papacy. This 
s all that I thought neceſſary to ſay at preſent con- 
| cerning Machiavel and his writings ;z of which, 1 leave 
* my one to judge as he pleaſes. 


* « Czſarem Borgiam vel mille neces meritum. Onuph. Panvin. 
in vit. Jul. ii. 
. De quo vere dici poteſt, auſum eum, quæ nemo auderet bonus; 
per feciſſe, quæ a nullo nifi fortiſſimo perfici pofſent.“ Hiſt. ii, 
I The partizans of the Medici called thoſe fo, who they thought 
were conſpiring to recover their liberties. Nardi, Hitt, Flor, 1, ni. 
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The King of PRUSSIA's Preface to 
his EXaMEN, or CRITICAL Ess Ax upon 
MacntaveL's PRINEE. E 

| 3 

X AAchiavel's Prince may be looked upon with 

regard to Morality, in the fame light, as Spi- 

noſa's Works in relation to matters of Faith. Spi- 
noſa ſapped the foundations of Faith, with a deſign 


to ſubvert Religion; and Machiavel, by corrupting 
Politics, has ſtruck at the very root of true Morality. 


The errors of one are oaly ſpeculative; but thoſe of 


the other, are of ſuch a nature as immediately in- 
fluence our practice. The Divines however preſently 
rung the alarm bell, and raiſed the World againſt 
Spinoſa in ſuch a manner, that his writings have been 
refuted in form, and Faith ſettled upon ſo ſolid a 
baſis as to deſpiſe his attacks: whilſt Machiavel has 
only been pelted by here and there a Moraliſt; in 
ſpite of whom, notwithſtanding his pernicious doc- 
trine, he has ſtill maintained his ground and fat tri- 
umphant in the Political Chair to this very hour, 
Nevertheleſs, I ſhall venture to enter the liſts in de. 
fence of tiumanity againſt this Monſter, this de- 
clared enemy to it, and arm myſelf with Reafon and 


* The works of this author, who was originally a Jew, and re. 
| fided moſtly in Holland, have made a great noiſe in the world; eſpe- 
cially his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, printed at Hamburgh, 
1670; in which his principal endeavour ſeems to be to overthrow all 
Religions, but more particularly the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ; and in- 
ſtead thereof to introduce Atheiſm, and a tree toleration of all ſy{- 
tems of Religion in thoſe that are inclined to profeſs any. He ſays, 
they were only invented to make men live honeſtly, and obey the 
Magiſtrates, and apply themſelves to virtue; not for the hope of any 
reward afier death, but for the excellence of virtue in itſelf, and 
the advantages which its votaries receive in this life. Many other 
ſtrange poſitions he endeavoured to maintain, and at laſt fell into 
downiight and profeſſed Atheiſm. His hypotheſis in his Opera poſt- 
 huma, is a moſt abtlurd and palpable contradiction to the cleareſt 
notions of the human underſtanding, If the Reader defires to ſee it 

_ expoſed and confuted, he may conſult Mr. Bayle's Dictionary, under 
the article Spinoſa. | | 2 | 
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F Juſtice, againſt ſophiſms and iniquitous. argumen- 
tation, in the courſe of ſome refleftions upon his 
Prince, which I ſhall ſubjoin Chapter by Chapter to 
that Work; that ſo the Reader may be immediately 
provided in one, with an antidote for the poiſon 
which he finds in the other. | 

1 have always looked upon the Prince as one of 
the moſt dangerous works that ever was publiſhed. 
It is a book chat muſt of courſe fall into the hands of 
Princes, and of many others that ſtudy Politics, and 
it may naturally be expected that young and ambitious 
men, whoſe heart and judgment are not ſufficiently 
matured to diſtinguiſh betwixt good and evil, may be 
ſeduced by maxims that flatter their paſſions. But if 
it be wicked to corrupt the Innocence of private 
men, whoſe influence is but ſmall in the affairs of the 
World ; is it not much more ſo to pervert the hearts 
of thoſe that are appointed to govern nations, to ad- 
miniſter Juſtice, to be exam ples of goodneſs and mag- 
nanimity to their Sub; es, and to reſemble the Su- 
prey Being in bounty and mercy ? Inundations, and 


ightenings, and Peſtilences, which deſtroy Cities and 


deſolate Provinces are not ſo fatal to the World, as 
corrupt morals and undilciplin'd paſſions in Princes. 
Thoſe Scourges are but temporary, they only affect 
particular countries; and ſuch lofles, how pitiable {0- 
ever, are ſtill to be repaired: but the enormities of 
Princes are long felt by whole nations, and leave deep 
traces behind them. They have it in their power to 
do good or evil when they pleaſe: and in how wretched 


a ſitvation muſt a people be when they have every 


thing to fear from the abuſe of that power in their 


Sovereign; when their properties may hourly become 


a prey to his avarice, their liberty to his caprice, their 
repoſe to his ambition, and their lives to his cruelty! 


Such mult be the circumſtances of a State, governed 


by a Prince of Machiavel's forming. 
I cannot conclude this Preface without a ſhort ani- 
madverſion upon the notion, © that Machiavel tells 


us rather What Princes really do, than what they 
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ought to do:” a conceit, indeed, which has pleaſed 
many, becaule it ſeems to have ſomething ſatirical in 
it. But thoſe who have pronounced in ſo deciſive 
and injurious a manner againſt Sovereigns, were pro- 
bably led into that error, either by the examples of 
ſome bad Princes who lived in Machiavel's time and 
are cited by him, or by thoſe of ſome other Tyrants 
that were a diſgrace to human nature. I muſt de- 
fire theſe Cenſors however to remember that Royalty, 
of all other conditions, is moſt liable to ſeduction ; 
that it requires an extraordinary degree of virtue in 
a Sovereign to reſiſt it; and therefore that it ought 
not to ſeem at all wonderful, if in ſo numerous an 
order as that of Princes, there are ſome bad ones to 
be found. But if we meet with ſuch as Nero, Ca- 
ligula, and Tiberius amongſt the Roman Emperors; 
we likewiſe have the pleaſure of ſeeing the names of 
Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus immortalized for their 
virtues: ſo that it is highly unjuſt to ſtigmatize a 
whole body for the enormities of a few individuals. 

The names of good Princes alone ſhould be re- 
corded in Hiſtory; and thoſe of others ſuffered to 
periſh with their crimes. This indeed would greatly 
diminiſh the number of Hiſtories, but the world 
would be the better for it: as the honour of living 
in the Annals of fame, and having one's name handed 
down with glory to the lateſt poſterity, would be- 
come the reward of virtue only, and at the fame time 
an effectual ſpur to it. MachiavePs Prince would 
then no longer infect the School of Politics; his 
numberleſs contradictions would make him deſpi— 
cable, and mankind be convinced that juſtice, pru- 
dence, and goodneſs, are the only true Politics, and 
infinitely preferable in every light to the incoherent and 
horrible Syſtem, which Machiavel has had the impu— 
dence to obtrude upon the World, | 
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Mr. VOLTAIRE's Preface to the firſt Edi- 
tion of the King of PRussla's Examen 
du Prince de Machiavel. 


Am perſuaded I ſhall 40 the world an accept- 

able ſervice in publiſning the Examen du Prince 
de Machiavel. The illuſtrious author of this re— 
futation, who is one of thoſe exalted Souls that are 
ſometimes, though but rarely, formed by Heaven to 
recall mankind to virtue by their precepts and ex- 
amples, committed it to writing ſome years ago, 
only to gratify the dictates of a heart warm in che 


cauſe of truth. He was then very young, and had 


no other deſign in penning it than to form himſelf 
to truth and virtue: and though it was not his inten- 
tion to give leſſons to others; yet theſe leſſons are 
ſuch as deſerve to be attended to by all Princes, and 
may, it is hoped, contribute not a little to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. He did me the honour to ſend 
me the manuſcript; and I thought it a duty incum- 


bent upon me to aſk his permiſſion to print 1t: for 


as Machiavel's poiſonous doctrine has now been ſpread 
very far abroad, it is neceſſary the Antidote ſhould 
be ſo too, Many copies were eagerly taken in ma- 
nuſcript, and others again in haſte from them, which 
ſoon became common, though very faulty and defec- 


| tive: fo that the work would have been much diſ- 


figured, if I had not made a preſent of a true and 


exact copy to lome Booklellers, who I hope will rake 
care to follow it. 


The Reader, without doubt, will be aſtoniſhed : 


when I tell him that the perſon who wrote it in French, 


and in ſo noble, fo energic, and for the moſt part ſo 
pure a Style, was a young foreigner, who at that 
time had never been in France. Indeed it is far ſupe- 
rior in every reſpect to Monſieur Amelot de la Houſ- 
laye's Style, whoſe tranſlation of the Prince into 
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French | have taken care to have printed on the ſamg 
page with the refutation, This certainly is very 
wonderful: but the perſon whoſe work I here pub- 
liſh, has ſucceeded in the fame manner in every thing 
elſe that he has applied himſelf to. It is of no im. 
portance to know whether he is an Enhliſhman, a 
Spaniard, or an Italian; our bufineſs at preſent 18 


not concerning his Country but his Examen, Which 
think is not "only better written than Machiavel's 


performance, but much preferable to it upon all 
other accounts; and it is well for mankind that Vir- 


tue at laſt has been painted in ſo much more ami- 


able colours than Vice. 

After I became poſſeſſed of this precious depoſit, I 
purpolely left ſome brilliant expreſſions unaltered, 
which were not altogether pure French, though they 
deſerve to be ſo: and yet I will venture to ſay that 
this work ſtands fair to poliſh our Janguage as well 


as reform. our morals. But it muſt be obſerved that 


every Chapter of it is not deſigned as a refutation of 
Machiavel; for the F lorentine does not preach falſe 
doctrine throughout the whole of his Prince : there 
are ſome parts of this performance, which are rather 
reflections upon Machiavel's than pointed directly 
againſt it: upon which account 1 have given it the 
ritle of Examen du Prince, &c. But as the illul- 


trious Author himſelf has fully anſwered Machiavel, 


I have nothing further to add, except a ſhort anſwer 


to Monſieur Amelot de la Houſſaye' O Pretace to his 


Tranſlation of the Prince. 


This Tranſlator takes upon him to talk like a Po- 


litician; but I can aſſure the Reader that the Re- 
futer of Machiavel is in reality what Amelot only 
pretends to be. Amelot was an author that wrotg 
for bread, and to ſpeak as favourably of him as we 
can, perhaps tranſlated Machiayels Prince, and de- 
fended his Maxims rather with a view to promote 
the ſale of his book, than any real deſign of making, 
roſclytes. He talks much of Reaſons of State ig 

his Pedicatory Epiſtle: but a man who had been Se- 
| crerary 
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cretary to an Embaſſy, and yet could not find means 
to ſupport himſelf without ſuch wretched ſhifts, muſt 
be but indifferently qualified, in my opinion, to talk 
at all of Reaſons of State. He endeavours to jul- 
tify his Author, by the ſaffrage of Juſtus Lipſius, 
who he ſays, ©* was as eminent for his piety and re- 

ard for Religion, as for his learning and political 
abilities.” Upon which we may obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that whatſoever Lipſius or all the other learned 
men in the world may ſay in favour of a doctrine fo 
fatal and pernicious to mankind, ought to have no 
manner of weight. In the next, that Piety and Re- 
ligion (words which he here avails himſelf of with a 
very ill grace) teach us the direct contrary. Thirdly, 
that Lipſius, who was born a Catholic, and after- 
wards turned Lutheran, then Calviniſt, and at laſt 
became a Catholic again, was never accounted a truly 
religious man, notwithſtanding the pitiful verſes he 
addreſſed to the Virgin Mary *. In the fourth place, 


* After the publication of ſeveral learned and valuable works, he 
loſt his reputatzon by writing two very ſimple books, one intituled, 
Juſti Lipſii Diva Virgo Hallenſis. Beneficia ejus & miracula fide atque or- 
dine deſcripta, i. e. ** Juſtus Lipſius's Holy Virgin of Hall: contain- 
ing a faithful and methodical account of her favours and miracles :” 
and the other, Juſti Lip/ii Diva Sichemenſis, five Aſpri-collis: nova ejus 
beneficia & admiranda, 1. e. Juſtus Lipfius's Saint of Sichem; with 
an account of her new favours and miracles.” The verſes alluded to 
by Voltaire, which he wrote when he dedicated a Silver Pen to the 
Lady of Hall, are mentioned in the following manner by Aubert Mi- 
reus in his Life of Lipſius. “ Ipſe pennam argenteam (nec potuit 
| pretioſftus quidpiam) in templo ante aram Virginis ſuſpendit, & pios 
huoſce verſus ſubſcripſit. | | 8 


« Hane, Diva, Pennam interpretem mentis meæ, 
Per alta ſpatia quæ volavit ætheris, | 
Per ima quæ volavit & terre & maris: 
Scientiæ, Prudentiæ, Sapientiæ, 
Operata ſemper, auſa quz Conſtantiam 
Deſcribere & vulgare; quz Civilia, _ 
Quæ Militaria atque Poliorceticaz _ 
Quæ, Roma, magnitudinem adſtruxit tuam: 
Variaque luce ſcripta priſci ſæculi 
Affecit & perfudit: hanc Pennam tibi 
Nunc, Diva, merito conſecravi Lipſius: 
Nam numine iſthæc inchoata ſunt tuo, 
Et numine iſthæc abſoluta ſunt tuo. 
Porro O benignitatis aura perpetim 
Nec ſpiret; & fame fugacis in vicem 
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that his huge book of Politics is the moſt contemp. 
tible of all his works, though it is dedicated to Em- 
perors, Kings, and fact Laſtly, that he ſays di- 
rectly the contrary of what Amelot makes him ſay, 
„ ] wiſh, fays Lipſius, (page the ninth of Plantin's 
edition) Machiavel had conducted his Prince the 


ſtraight way to the temple of Virtue and Honour.” 


Utinam Principem ſuum redta duxiſſet ad templum vir. 
tutis & honoris & c. Amelot has utterly and purpoſely 
ſuppreſſed theſe words. Indeed it was the cuſtom of 
his age to quote very improperly and injudiciouſſy: 
but to caſtrate ſo efſential a paſſage is ſomething 
more than pedantry, it is not merely expoſing him- 
ſelf to ridicule, but a downright falſification. The 
great perſonage whoſe work 1 here publiſh, ſeldom 
or never quotes; but I am very much miſtaken if he 
himſelf will not often be quoted hereafter by ſuch as 
are friends to reaſon and juſtice. 

Amelot takes much pains likewiſe to prove that 

Machiavel was very far from being an irreligious 


man. But is not Religion prettily treated upon this 


occaſion ? An author Tecomivnds the practice of 
poiſoning and aſſaſſination; and his tranſlator has 
the aſſurance to extol his devotion ! But his Readers 


are not to be impoſed upon in this manner. It is 
trifling to ſay his author praiſes the Franciſcans and 


the Dominicans, &c. for what have Monks to do in 


the caſe? It is the affair of Sovereigns only; whom 


Machiavel endeavours to teach the art of being 
wicked; an art, alas! that was but too well known 


before he taught it. Belides, would any one 


think it a ſufficient juſtification of Mirvais , Car- 


Quam Penna peperit, tu perenne gaudium 
Vitamque, Diva, Lipſio pares tuo. | 


One of the above- mentioned ſilly Hiſtories hain 4 to fall into 


the hands of our King James I. after he had read ſome part of it, he 


threw it down in a paſſion, with this curſe, „ damnation to him chat 


made it, and to him that believes it.“ Joſ. Hall, Epiſt, Decad. i. Epiſt. v. 


* Mirvais, or Miruy els, Or, as he is ſometimes called, Miriwits, 
was an enterprizing Afghan, who made himſelf maſter of Candahar, 
a Province in Perſia, during the reign of Shah Huſſein, about the year 
1713. Sce Hanway's Travels, vol, ii. P. 292, &. leq. 
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touche +, Jacques Clement 4, or Ravillac 5, to ſay 
they had very religious ſentiments? Muſt that ſacred 
word Religion be for ever proſtituted to varniſh over 
the moſt execrable crimes, and to juſtify che wick- 
edeſt and vileſt of mankind ? 

« Cæſar Borgia (continues the Tranſlator) | is a very 
good model for new Princes, that is, for Uſurpers ||,” 
But in the firſt place, every new Prince is not an 
Uſurper: the Medici were new Princes, and yet 
they could not be reproached with uſurpation, And 
in the next, the example of that baſtard of Pope 
Alexander VI. who was always deteſtable and diva 
unfortunate, is but a wretched model for any 
Prince. Ks 

In the laſt place Amelot pretends, © that Ma- 
chiavel hated Tyranny,” Without doubt, every man 
muſt hare it: but is it not baſe as well as horrible to 
the laſt degree to hate, and at the ſame time to teach 
and recommend it ? 

1 ſhall proſecute this matter no > further however: 
let us hear the virtuous author of the Examen, who 
has done it in a much nobler 1 and manner of ar- 
gumentation. 


Bruſſels, 
June 24, 1740. V— 


N. B. Soon after the firſt Edition of the Examen 
by J. Van Duren at the Hague; another was publiſh- 
ed there by Mr. Voltaire himſelf, with the new title 
of © A Critical Eſſay upon MachiavePs Prince,” 
In the latter, which is here tranſlated, there are 
many and large alterations and fuppreſions as well as 


+ A notorious Robbery and end at a gang of Thieves i in hn 
| ſome time ago. | 
t A Jacobin Monk, who aſſaſſinated Henry III. of France. 
The wretch who aſſafſinated Henry IV. | 
I Voltaire does not quote Amelot exactly in this place. The words 
of the latter are, „I think he is a very good model for new Princes, 
I mean, for ſuch as from private men have become Princes by uſurp- 
| ation.” He does not ſay, that all new Princes are Uſurpers, as Vol- 
taire charges him with ſaying; who, therefore, has in this article 
deen rather too ar upon him. 
ad- 
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additions made by the King of Pruſſia himſelf : ſo 
that is very different in ſeveral places irom the firſt, 
What follows is added to the preface in the latter, 
1, the underſigned, have lodged the manuſcript in 
the hands of Monſieur Cyrille le Petit, Preacher to 
the French Church at the Hague : which manuſcript 
agrees exactly with a Book entitled, A Critical 
EgQay upon the Prince.” And as every other Edition 
is defective, the Bookſellers are "O_o to follow 


the prelent Copy, | 6 
Hague, | ; 
08. 8 F. DE Vorrang BE.“ „ 
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CHAP; 1. 


Concerning the different kinds of Principaliiies, aud the 
means by which they are obtained. 


Government in the world, which exerciſes, or 
ever did exerciſe, power and dominion over others, 
but it is either a Republic, or a Principality *. Prin- 
cipalitics are either hereditary, in a family which has 
been a long time in the poſſeſſion of them +, or ſuch 
as are newly acquired. The latter are either wholly 
and abſolutely new, as the Government of Milan was 
to Franciſco Sforza; or annexed as appendages to 


T HFRE never was, nor 1s there at this day, any 


the hereditary dominions of the Prince that makes 


himſelf maſter of them; as the Kingdom of Naples 


now is to thoſe of the King of Spain. The States, 


therefore, that are thus acquired, either by dint of 
one's own arms, or by thoſe of others, or by good 
fortune and conduct, muſt of neceſſity either become 


| ſubject to the dominion of one Prince, or be left to 


4 


enjoy their liberties under a freer kin of government. 


* This diviſion ſeems to be founded upon the doctrine of Tacitns, 
who oppoſes a Republic and a Principality to each other, as two con- 
traries. © Res diſſociabiles Principatum & Libertatem,” ſays he, in 
vit. Agricolæ. © Romam a principio Reges habuère, Libertatem L. 
Brutus inſtituit.“ Annal. i. C. Marius & L. Sulla Libertatem in 
Dominationem verterunt.” Hiſt, ii.“ Haud facile Libertas & Do- 
mini miſcentur.” Hiſt, iv. Every Republic, however, in fact, is a 
Principality. Accordingly, the Edicts of the Venetian Commonwealth 
run in this manner: 1! ſereniſſimo Principe fa ſaper, &c, © Our moſt 
ſer oo Prince hereby enacts, &c.”” But every Principality is not a Re- 

ublic. | 
ln gentibus quæ regnantur, certa dominorum domus.“ Tac. 
Hiſt. i, © Non contra Cali, aut Claudii, vel Neronis, fundatam longo 
Imperio domum exſurgimus,” Hiſt, i Ro 
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Examen : or Critical Efſay upon MachiavePs Prince, 
Chap. I. 
BEFORE Machiavel proceeded to particularize 
the different kinds of Government, he ought, 
methinks, to have examined into the original of Civil 
Empire in general, and to have ſhewn the reaſons 
that induced men who were born free, to ſubje& 
themſelves to the dominion of others. But perhaps 
he was aware that it would appear very ſtrange in the 
author of a book manifeſtly calculated for the inſtitu- 
tion of Villains and Tyrants, if he ſhouid ſet out with 
developing ſuch principles as muſt naturally ſubvert 
his own ſyſtem. For ſurely it muſt have been with a 
very bad grace, that he could in the firſt place have 
informed us, that mankind found it neceſſary for their 
repoſe and preſervation, to have Judges eſtabliſhed 
to decide their differences, and Protectors to defend 
and maintain them in the poſſeſſion of their proper- 
ties againſt the attempts of their enemies; in ſhort, 
to appoint one or more Chiefs to unite them in a 
common intereſt; and that for theſe purpoſes they 
firſt made choice of ſuch perſons to govern them, as 
were moſt eminent amongſt them for their wiſdom, 
Juſtice, difintereſtedneſs, humanity, and valour. 
Juſtice, therefore, (he muſt have been obliged to 
ſay) ought to be the main object of a Prince; and 
the welfare of the people whom he governs, at all 


* The firſt Edition of the Examen, or Critical Eſſay upon the 
Prince, begins in this manner: Lorſqu'on veut raiſonner juſte, il faut 
commencer par approfondir la nature du ſujet dont on veut parler, il 
faut remonter juſqu'a l'origine des choſes pour en connoitre, autant 
que Fon peut, les premiers principes: il ef: facile alors d'en deduire 
les progres, & toutes les conſequences qui peuvent s'en ſuivre.” But 
this Mr. Voltaire thought fit to cut off in his ſecond; as indeed, he 
has ſeveral other. paſſages, either of his own head, or by the order 
of the Royal Author. The latter is moſt reaſonable to ſuppole ; eſpe- 
cially as there 1s a hint of that kind in one of his letters, dated at 
Bruſſels, July 10, 1740, ee p. 459, vol. vi. of the French 
Tranſlation of Machiavel's Works, by Tetard, printed at the Hague, 
in 1743; which likewiſe contains the Examen, or Critical Eſſay upon 
the Prince, and Monſieur Amelot's Tranſlation of that piece, jnitead 
of Tetard's. The moſt material alterations ſhall be taken notice ot, 
as they occur, | | 
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times to be preferred to every other conſideration : 
for the ſovereign, inſtead of being abſolute Lord over 
the people that are under his government, is in reality 
nothing more than the chief Magiſtrate. 


This view of the original of Sovereignty makes the 
actions of Tyrants and Uſurpers ſeem ſtill more un— 
natural and atrocious in the eyes of men than they 
would otherwiſe appear, if we looked back no further 
than their immediate oppreſſions: ſince they entirely 
defeat the firſt intention and expectation of thoſe by 


| whom they were choſen to govern and protect, and 
Who gave up their native liberty merely upon thoſe 


terms. For they find, that in paying obedience to 
Rulers of this kind, they ſacrifice both their perſons 
and every thing elſe that is dear to them, only to ſa- 
tiate the avarice and gratify the caprice of a Tyrant, 
who tramples this original contract under his feet; a 
contract at firſt deſigned to unite them in Civil So- 
ciety, under a mutual obligation to defend and pro- 
tect each other, and purpoſely entered into to guard 
them againſt the violence of ſuch oppreſſors. 

There are but three juſtifiable means, by which 
any one can obtain dominion over others ; the firſt 
is, by lineal and eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion ; the ſecond, 


ö by being elected by a people who have a right to 


chooſe their Prince; and the third, from conqueſt, in 
conſequence of a war juſtly undertaken againſt an 
enemy. From theſe principles I ſhall argue in the 
courſe of my future reflections upon this work, 


CHAP; 
_ Of Hereditary Principalilies. 
AS I purpolely here omit all mention of Repub- 


lican Governments, becauſe they will be treated 
of at-large in another place *, I ſhall confine myſelf 


| ſolely 
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folely to the ſubject of Principalities, and endeavour 
to ſhew how the different forts of them, which have 
been already ſpecified, ſhould be governed and main- 
tained, I ſay then, that it is a much eaſier matter to 
ſupport an hereditary State, which has been long ac- 
cuſtomed to obey the family of a Prince that reigns 
over it, than ſuch a one as has been newly acquired +, 
Since nothing more is requiſite in this caſe, than to 
keep within the bounds that have been obſerved by 
the Anceſtors of that Prince F, and to comply with 
the exigencies of the times upon particular occaſions, 
So that if the Prince is a perſon of only common 
capacity and attention, he will always be able to ſup. 
Port himſelf in his State, except he is driven out of 
it by ſome irreſiſtable and more than ordinary force: 
and even in that caſe he will be ſure to recover it, 
whenever the Uſurper meets with any check or dil- 
aſter in the career of his fortune. Of this Italy af. 
fords us a memorable example in the Duke of Fer- 


+ Tacitus ſays, that dominion acquired by violence, cannot be 
maintained by mild and gentle meteods. Non poſſe Principatum 
fcelere quæſitum, ſubità modeſtia & priſca gravitate retineri.” Hiſt. i. 
The rigorous meaſures, however, which are uſually taken, in order 
to ſecure a State that has been newly conquered, often occaſion the 
loſs of it, as they provoke ſubjects to revolt. Atque illi (ſays the 
ſame author) quamvis ſervitio ſueti, patientiam abrumpunt.““ An- 
nal. xn. | 1 
2 Seneca's enemies urged this argument to Nero, viz. that as he 
was out of his minority, and old enough to govern of himſelf, he had 
nv occaſion for any other Tutor or Inſtructor than the example of his 
_ predeceſſors, * Finitam pueritiam, & robur juventæ adeſſe, exueret 
magiſtrum, ſatis amphs doctoribus inftructus, Majoribus ſuis. Annal. 
xiv. Tacitus ſays, that Tiberius, in the beginning of his reign, 
made it a rule, to imitate Auguſtus in every thing; “ neque fas Ti- 
berio infringere dicta ejus.” Annal. i.“ Qui omnia facta dictaque 
ejus, vice legis obſervem.“ Annal. iv. and that he durſt not at firſt 
ſhew any ſeverity to a people whom Auguſtus had treated with fo 
much lenity. “ Populum per tot annos molliter habitum, nondum 
audebat ad duriora vertere.” Annal. i. That Vonones was deſpiſed 
by the Parthians, and driven out of his Kingdom, becauſe his conduct 
was very different from that of their former Kings: © accendebat de- 
dignantes et ipſe, diverſus 4 majorum inſtitutis.“ Annal. it, and that 
Italus was much beloved by the Cheruſcans ; becauſe, though he was 
brought up at Rome, he nevertheleſs conformed to their debauche- 
ries, as much as if he had been educated amongſt them. Lztus 
Germanis adventus ejus; atque eo magis, quod ſæpius vinolentiam ac 
libidines, grata barbaris, uſurparet, Annal. xi. 
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tara “*, who was enabled to make ſo brave a ſtand 
againſt the Venetians when they invaded his do- 
minions in the year 1484, and againſt Pope Julius II. 
in 1510, merely by having been fo long eftabliſhed in 
the poſſeſſion of that Duchy. For a natural Prince 
neither lies under any neceſſity, nor can have any 
motive to oppreſs or diſguſt his ſubjects: from 
whence it muſt follow of courſe, that he will be 
more beloved by them than another, except ſome 
enormous vices ſhould happen to make him odious. 
Beſides, the long ſucceſſion and duration of his go- 
yernment aboliſh both the cauſes and memory of in- 
novations +: for one change generally leaves a t00tb- 
ing (as it is called in buildings) and aptitude for an- 
other J. : IN” 


* This was Alphonſo d' Eſte, whom Julius II. excommunicated, 
and endeavourec! to deprive of his Dukedom. | | 

+ According to Tacitus, people find more inconvenience in trying 
anew Prince, than in keeping one whom they had before: © Minore 
diſcrimine ſumi Principem quam quzri.” Hiſt. 1. Gs | 

Examples are generally improved upon, as Paterculus fays, © non 


enim ibi confiſtunt exempla unde cœperunt, ſed quamhbet in tenuem 


recepta tramitem latiſimè evagandi ſibi viam faciunt.“ Hiſt. ii. Ta- 
citus gives us two pregnant inſtances, how apt one change is to oc- 
caſion another. Libertatem & Contulatum L. Brutus inſtituit. 
Dictaturæ ad tempus ſumebantur : neque Decem-viralis poteſtas ultra 
biennium, neque 'Tribunorum militum confulare jus diu valuit. Non 
Cinnz, non Sullæ longa Dominatio; & Pompeii Craſſique potentia in 
Cæſarem; Lepidi atque Antonu arma in Auguitum ceſſere.“ Annal. i. 
i. e. Lucius Brutus fit inſtitutéed Conſuls, and ſet up a free govern- 
ment in Rome, after the expulſion of Kings. Sometimes a Dictator 
was created for a while, but his power expired as ſoon as the people 
were out of danger. The Decemviri did not continue in office above 
two years ; neither Cid the Conſular power of military Tribunes laſt 
long. The Domination of Cinna, and the Dictatorſhip of Sylla, 
were but of ſhort duraion. The Power of Craſſius and Pompey were 
ſoon united in the perſon of Julius Cæſar their Collegue; and the au- 
thority of Lepidus and Mac Anthony in that of Auguſtus. This is 
a remarkable ſeries of changes. Here follows the other. “ Sulla Dic- 
tator abolitis vel converſis prioribus; cum plura addidiſſet, otium ei 
rei hand in longum paravit. Statim turbidis Lepidi rogationibus, 
neque multo poſt Tribunis redditi licentia quoquo vellent populum 
agitandi. Jamque non modo in commune ſed in fingulos homines 
late queſtiones. ., .. Exin continua per viginti annos diſcordia, non 
mos, non jus.” Annal. iii. i. e. Sylla the Dictator, either changed or 
aboliſhed the Laws made by Gracchus and Saturninus, in order to 
eltabiiſh others of his own making : but the turbulency of the times 
did not ſuffer them to continue long in force, For Lepidus, and 
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192 THE PRINCE, Chap. I. 


E X AME N. C HA P. II. 


THE generality of mankind have a veneration for 

Antiquity that amounts almoſt to ſuperſtition : ſo 
that when hereditary right is joined with the influence 
which this reverence for Antiquity has upon the 
minds of men; even the heavieſt Yoke will appear 
light to them. I ſhall not therefore diſpute a point 
with Machiavel which every one muſt readily alloy, 
namely, that ſuch States are the moſt eaſily governed 


of all others. I ſhall only add, that hereditary Princes 


are naturally fortified in the poſſeſſion of their domi— 
nions, by the connection which ſubſiſts betwixt them 
and the moſt powerful families amongſt their ſubjects, 
moſt of which muſt of courſe lie under obligations 
to the crown for their honours and poſſeſſions: ſo that 
their fortune is inſeparably united with that of their 


Prince, whom they are therefore obliged to ſupport 
at all events, as they muſt be ſenſible that their own 


ruin will be the inevitable conſequence of his fall, 
At preſent indeed the powerful armies which moſt 
Princes keep on foot in times of peace as well as 

war, contribute much to the ſecurity of their domi- 


nions: they are a check upon the ambition of their 


neighbours ; for the ſight of a drawn ſword often 
keeps that of others in the Scabbard. _ 
But it is not ſufficient that a Prince ſhould barely 


be a perſon only of common capacily and aitention (as 
Machiavel ſays) with regard to himſelf ; it ſhould be 


his great buſineſs ro make his Subjects happy and 
contented. For in ſuch circumſtances they will never 
think of revolting ; nay, they will be more afraid 
than their Prince himſelf of any misfortune Af 


| ſoon ofier the Tribunes, PR recovered their former power, began 
to harraſs the people at their pleaſure, with new Laws and oppreſlions; 


ſo that without any regard to the good of the public, there were al- 
moſt as many new regulations made as there were private men. .. 
After which, inſtead of juſtice and equity, and civil order, there was 
_ Nothing but continual diſcord for the Pace of twenty years betwixt the 
Senate and the People. | 
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ing to one who is their Benefactor as well as their 
Sovereign, The Hollanders would never have re- 
belled againſt the Spaniards, if the Domination of 
the latter had not been fo rigorous and inſupportable, 
that they thought they had nothing more grievous to 
be afraid of. The Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
have paſſed ſeveral times from the Spaniards to the 
Emperors of Germany, and from the Emperors to 
the Spaniards again: and the conqueſt of them has 
ar all times been very eaſy ; becauſe the government 
of both thoſe powers appeared ſo tyrannical to the 
people, that they always hoped for redreſs from new 
Maſters. b 

What a difference betwixt theſe poor Neapolitans 
and the people of Lorrain! When the latter were 
forced to change their Sovereign, all the Country was 
in tears; they could not help bitterly lamenting the 
loſs of the poſterity of thoſe Dukes who had governed 
them for many ages, and who were ſo revered for 
their goodneſs, that they may worthily be propoſed 
as examples for the imitation of Kings, The me- 


mory of Duke Leopold was ſtill ſo dear to the peo- 


ple when his Widow was obliged to quit Luneville, 
that they threw themſelves upon their knees before 


| her chariot, and ſtopped the horſes at the end of every 
Street: nothing was to be heard or ſeen in that City 
but tears and lamentations from all quarters. 


* The French firſt made tt emſelves maſters of this Duchy, in the 


| reign of Lewis XIII. but reſtored it by the Pyrenean treaty 1660. In 
| the year 1670, the French ſeized upon it again. After which, Charles 
| Leopold, of famous memory, who ſhould have ſucceeded his Uncle 
in the Duchy, went into the Emperor's ſervice, and gained more ho- 


Nour in the field, than almoſt any General of his time. See Collier's 
Dictionary, in the Article Charles IV. of Lorrain. He died after a 


| ſhort illneſs at Weltz, upon his road to Vienna, in 1690, at the age 
of 49; having firſt recommended his wife, children, and ſubjects, to 


the Emperor's protection, in a ſhort letter, which concludes in this 


manner: „ Sacre Czfarex Majeſtati commendat ſe ſuoſque, & ul- 


timum dicit vale Carolus Lotharingiæ Dux.” He married Eleonora 


Maria of Auſtria, Queen Dowager to Michael, King of Poland, and 


Siſter to the Emperor: his eldeſt Son Leopold had the inheritance of 
his Anceſtors reſtored to him by virtue of the treaty of Ryſwick, in 
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194 THE PRINCE 


O H 1 
OF mixed Principalities. 


BUN in the government of a Principality newly 


acquired, many difficulties occur. For if it is 


not abſolutely new, but annexed as an appendage 


only to the dominions of the Uſurper (in which caſe 
that State may properly be called a mixed one) tumults 
and revolutions will in the firſt place enſue from the 
perverfeneſs and inſtability that are incident to the 
Subjects of all new States; becavſe, as moſt men are 
ready enough to change their maſters, in expectation 
of bettering their condition *, ſuch a perſuaſion in- 
duces them to take up arms againſt their Governors : 


but they are often deceived in this, and have the mor- 


tification to find by experience that they have changed 
for the worſe T. This proceeds from another natural 
and ordinary occaſion : for a new Prince being necel- 
ſarily obliged to harraſs his Subjects by quartering 
Soldiers upon them, and many other grievances that 
are always the attendants of recent acquiſitions, can- 


% Parthos præſentibus mobiles, abſentibus æquos.“ TFacit, An- 
nal. vi. All nations, ſays the ſame Author, Annal. xii. are alike in 
this reſpect, ſervitii ingenio, by a caprice incident to ſervitude, 

+ Do you imagine, ſaid a Roman Senator, that Tyranny is ex. 
tinguiſhed by the death of Nero ? many thought it had died with Ti- 
berms and Caligula; and yet another Tyrant is ſprung up more ſan- 
guinary and deteſtable than either of the former. An Neronum 
extremum Dominorum putatis? idem crediderant qui Tiberio, qui 
Caligulz ſuperſtites fuerunt : cum interim inteſtabilior & ſevior ex- 
ortus eſt.“ Hiſt. iv. Claudius told the Parthian Ambaſſadors, who 
deſired he would give them a better King, they would be never the 
better for changing their ſovercigns ſo often, and therefore it would 
be the beſt way to accommodate themſelves to their humours. „ Fe- 
renda Regnum ingenia, neque uſui crebras mutationes.“ Annal. xi, 
A Roman Senator ſaid, he admired the paſt times, and conformed to 
the preſent; and though he could not help wiſhing for good Princes, 
he would bear with thoſe that were bad, „8e meminiſſe temporum 
quibus natus ſit; ulteriora mirari, præſentia ſequi; bonos Impera- 
tores voto expetere, qualeicunquetolerare.”” Hiſt. iv. See Machiavel's 
Political Diſcourſes, Book iii, cap. vi. towards the beginning, where 

he ſays, this is a golden maxim. But it is a doctrine that would not 
go down in theſe times; and indeed it is not fit it ſhould, 


2 _ 
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not help diſguſting them *, So that he is ſure to 
make all thoſe his enemies whom he has injured in 


ſeizing upon that Principality ; and cannot preſerve 


the friendſhip of others who aſſiſted him in his under- 
taking; becauſe he can neither reward them in the 
manner they expect, nor proceed againſt them with 
rigour, as they have laid him under ſuch obligations. 
For how numerous and powerful ſoever the troops 
of any one may be who embarks in ſuch an enter- 
prize, he will find it abſolutely neceſſary to engage 
the favour and intereſt of ſome of the natives of that 


State which he deſigns to invade, in order to get foot- 


ing there at the firſt, From theſe concurrent circum- 
ſtances, it came to paſs that Lewis XII. of France 


ſo ſoon made himſelf maſter of Milan; and from the 


cauſes abovementioned Ludovico Sforza with no other 
aſſiſtance but that of his own troops, as ſoon wreſted 


it out of his hands again : for the people who had 


thrown open the gates of that City to the French, 
finding themſelves diſappointed in the hopes they had 
conceived of future favours and rewards, could not 
bear the inſolent and faſtidious behaviour of their new 


Lords . It is an eaſter matter indeed to maintain a 


State that has been once reduced, and then rebelled, 


and afterwards been conquered again; becauſe the 
Uſurper may make a handle of that revolt, and pro- 


ceed with leis reſerve in ſecuring himſelf, by puniſh- 
ing the delinquents, by keeping a watchful eye over 
the ſuſpected, and by fortify ing his weak fide more 


* Res dura, & regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, & Iate fines cuſtode tueri, 


Said the Queen of Carthage to ZEneas. Eneid I, * Arma, ſays Ta- 
citus, quæ neque parari poſſint neque haberi per bonas artes.“ An- 


nal. i. A force that cannot be ſupported without giving offence, 


+ Tacitus ſays, the Parthjans received Tiridates with open arms, 
in hopes of being better treated by him than they had been by Arta- 
banus; and that ſoon after, they not only hated Tiridates as much 
as they had careſſed him at firſt, but recalled Artabanus, who had 
been ſo diſagreeable to them before. Qui Artabanum ob ſævitiam 
execrati, come Tiridatis ingenium ſperabant. .., ad Artabanum ver- 
tere, &c,” Annal. vi, | 
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196 THE PRINCE, Chap: If: 


effectually for the future *, So that although Sforza 


fucceeded the firſt time in expelling the French only 


by harraſſing the confines of the Milaneſe, and raiſ- 


ing continual alarms and commotions there; yet 
when they had poſſeſſed themſelves of that State a 


fecond time, he found it neceſſary to confederate 


himſelf with many other Princes againft them, in or- 
der to drive their forces out of Italy, and once more 
ro recover the poſſefſion of Milan; all which was 
owing to the cauſes jult now aſſigned. Nevertheleſs, 
he met with fucceſs in both attempts : and as I have 
already ſhewn to what that may principally be attri- 
buted in the firſt cate, I ſhall likewiſe: endeavour to 
point out the occaſion of it in the ſecond; and fee 
what reſources and expedients the King of France 


had, or any other Prince in the ſame circumſtances 


may have another time, to ſupport himſelf in the pol- 
ſeſlion of his newly acquired dominions in a more ef- 


fectual manner than he did. 
I fay then, that dominions newly acquired 8 an- 


nexed to the ancient territories of the conqueror are 


either Provinces of the ſame nation and language with 


his own ſubjects, or they are not. When it happens 


that they really are ſo, they are very eaſily main- 


tained, eſpecially if the people have not been too 
much accuſtomed to liberty, For to ſecure the poſ- 


feſltion of them, little more is required than to extir- 


pate the family of the Prince who laſt reigned over 


them: after which, the natives will live quietly 
enough, provided they. are ſuffered to enjoy their 


former privileges, and there does not happen to be 


any remarkable and material diſſimilitude in the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the two States. And of this, we have 
{uflicient proof in the examples of Burgundy, Bre- 


tagne, Galcony, and Normandy, which Provinces 


* Tacitus ſays, that Rhadamiftus hae recovered n e from 
whence he had been expelled by his ſubjects, treated them with the 
utmoſt rigour, looking upon them as rebels, who only wanted an op- 


portunity of revolting again. “ Vacuam rurſus Armeniam invaſit 
truculentior quam antea, tanquam ad verſus defectores, &1 in tempore 


rebellaturos.“ Annal. xii. 
have 8 
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of manners frequently occaſions wars. 
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have continued ſo long united with France: for 
though indeed there 1s ſome little difference in their 
reſpective languages, yet their manners and cuſtoms 
are nearly alike, and of conſequence eaſily adjuſted 


betwixt them. Whoſoever therefore would keep poſ- 


ſeſſion of a new acquiſition, mult have a particular 
regard to two points. In the firſt place, he mult take 
care to extinguiſh the whole family of the laſt reign- 
ing Prince: and in the next, he muſt neither alter 
its laws, nor augment the taxes: by which manner 
of proceeding, that State will ſoon become firmly 


conſolidated with his other dominions. But when 


the language, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions of the con- 
quered people are very different from thoſe of the 
conquerors, great difficulties will ariſe, and it re- 


quires not only much good fortune, but the utmoſt. 


addreſs and applicatien_to keep them in ſubjection *. 
One of the quickeſt and molt efficacious expedients 
for this purpoſe, would be for the Conqueror to live 
amongſt them himſelf, which would make his poſ- 
ſeſſion more durable and ſecure. Thus the Turk, 
notwithſtanding all his other arts and endeavours to 
eſtabliſh hirzſelf in Greece, would never have been 


able to effect it, if he had not fixed his reſidence 


there. For when the Prince is immediately preſent 
amongſt his new ſubjects, he can inſtantly attend 
himſelf to any diſorder that may ariſe, and apply a 
ſpeedy remedy +: bur if he is at a diſtance ic muſt 
be ſome time before he can be informed of it, and 
perhaps not till it has got to ſo great a head that it 


s become incurable. Beſides, in the firſt caſe, his 


Provinces are not liable to be pillaged by Deputies 


* « Fx diverſitate morum crebra bella,” Tacit. Hiſt, v. Diverſity 


+ Commotions are often eaſily compoſed, if timely remedies are 
applied „ Modicis remediis primos motus conſediſle.” Tac. Annal, 
xiv. To this purpoſe, Tiberius was told upon ſuch an occaſion, that 
he had nothing to do but to ſhew himſelf to the rebels, and they 
would preſently return to their duty at the fight of their Prince. 
“Ire ipſum & opponere Majeſtatem Imperatoriam dehuiſſe, ceſſuris 
Abi Principem vidiſſent.“ Annal. 1. a 0 
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198 THE PRINCE, 


or other Officers; as the people can have immediate 


which may ſerve as keys to it: 


Chap. III. 


redreſs from a Prince that is ſo near them: which con. 
ſideration will not only incline them to love him more 
cordially, if they are well diſpoſed to him, and make 
them fear him if they are diſaffected, but prevent 
any foreign enemy that might otherwiſe deſign to in- 
vade thoſe dominions, from embarking in an enter- 
prize, which the reſidence of the Prince muſt render 
exceeding difficult and precarious, 
Another good expedient would be to ſettle Colo- 
nies in two or three different parts of ſuch a State, 
Bees if that is not 
done, it will be neceſſary to maintain a ſtanding army 


there, and a conſiderable one too, both of horſe and 


foot; which will be a heavier burden to both parties. 
For Colonies are not very expenſive to a Prince: it 
coſts him little or nothing to fend them out and ſup- 

ort them, and he only makes thoſe his enemics 
whom he is obliged to Aiſpoſſeſ of their lands and 
houſes for the ſubſiſtence and accommodation of thoſe 


_ Colonies: who making but a very ſmall part of that 
State, and being by theſe means reduced to poverty 


and diſperſed into different parts, can never have it in 
their power to hurt him: and as to others who have 
had no injury done to them, they will naturally be in- 

clined to fit quiet upon that account; and alſo, out 
of fear of being ſtripped like their "neighbours, if 
they ſhould offer to ſtir. It muſt be added, that Co- 
lonies, though nothing like ſo expenſive as a ſtand- 

ing military force, are yet more to be depended upon 
by their Prince, and much leſs ' diſguſttu] to others: 

and thoſe few who have ſuffered by them, being poor 
and ſeparated, cannot do them any harm, as I ſaid 
before. For it ſhould be remembered, that one 
' ought either to keep upon good terms with others, 
or to cruſh them utterly if they are once provoked: 

| becauſe if the injury that is done them be but a flight 
one, they are left in a capacity to return it; but if it 
is done to the purpoſe, it will not be in their power : 


17 that when a man 1 refolyes to injure another, . 
ſhould 
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ſhould do it in ſuch a manner as to cut off all poſſibi- 
lity of revenge x. 

But if inſtead of Colonies an armed force is ſent 
thither, the charge will be very great, and the whole 
revenue of the Province ſwallowed up in ſupporting 
it; which will make the acquiſition a lois rather 

than a gain, and occaſion much more diſcontent: for 
the frequent removal of a camp from one place to 

nnother, and harraſſing the whole country. in that 
manner, is a grievance which will be felt and re- 
ſented by the inhabitants who are till left in the en- 
joyment of their poſſeſſions, and have it in their 
ower to be dangerous enemies; becauſe, though van- 
quiſhed and oppreſſed, they are not utterly diſperſed 
or extinguiſhed, Such a force therefore will be in 
every reſpect as prejudicial as Colonies are ſer- 
viceable. = 
A Prince who has got poſſeſſion of a Province, 
the manners and conſtitution of which are different 
from thoſe of his own, ought likewiſe to defend and 
protect ſuch of his neighbours as are in a low and 
feeble condition, and endeavour to weaken thoſe that 
are more potent than he is; and above all, to take. 
particular care that no foreign Prince of equal ſtrength 
with himſelf ſhall, upon any account, gain footing 
in that Province : for 1t almoſt always happens that 
the diſcontented party call in ſomebody or other, ei- 
ther out of ambition or fear. Of which, we have an 
example in the Etolians, who introduced the Romans 
into Greece: and in every other Province where they 
gained admittance, it was at firſt by the favour and 
co-operation of the natives. It commonly happens 
in ſuch caſes, that as ſoon as any powerful foreigner 
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„ * When Rinaldo degli Aidizi found the Signiory had only ſen- 
a tenced Coſimo de' Medici to baniſhment, and not to death, as he 

would have had them, he told them, “ it would have been much bet. 
if ter for them to have remained content in their former circumſtances, 
it than to ſuffer Coſimo to eſcape with Life, and leave ſo many of his 
friends in Florence; as people, eſpecially great men, ought either 
never to be provoked, or if they are, to be entirely cruſhed.” Hiſt, 
0 Flor. Book jv. 5 : 
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evitable. The Phyſicians ſay of hectic fevers, that 
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gets footing in a Province, all the Malecontents and 
inferior party immediately join him out of hatred to 


thoſe that have oppreſſed them: fo that it colts him 


but little pains to gain them, and when they are 


gained they very ſoon and willingly fall in with those 
meaſures of government which he preſcribes. But 
he muſt take ſnecial care that they do not grow too 


ſtrong and powerful ; and then by their aſſiſtance, 


and the ſtrength of his own forces, he may ealily pull 
down the authority of others and make himſelf lole 
Arbiter of the Province. He that does not diligently 
attend to this point will ſoon loſe what he has ac- 
quired, and meet with nothing but difficulties and 
troubles whilſt he is in poſſeſſion of it. The Ko- 


mans conſtantly and aſſiduouſly purſued theſe maxims 


in their new conqueſts ; they planted Colonies there, 


they protected and cheriſhed ſuch neighbouring States 


as were depreſſed, without increaſing their ſtrength; 
they humbled the over-grown power of others, and 
would never ſuffer any potent foreigner to aſſume 
the leaſt degree of authority or eltabliſh any in- 
tereſt in them. Let us bring our proofs of this from 
Greece, where they ſupported the Achalans and Eto- 
lians, depreſſed the Macedonians, and drove An- 
tiochus out of his dominions; and yet neither the 
merits of the Achaians and Etolians could prevail 
upon the Romans to let them make any addition to 
their States; nor could the Sollicitations of King 


Philip induce them to be his friends till they had 
Jowered his power; nor the puiſſance of Antiochus 


ever make them conſent that he ſhould have any 
kind of dominion or authority in that Province. In 
Which reſpects the Romans acted as all wiſe Princes 
ought to do, who ſhould not only endeavour to re- 
medy the preſent, but to prevent future evils and 
inconveniencies: for when they are foreſeen afar off, 
it is an eaſy matter to guard againſt them; bur if we 
wait till they fall upon us, it often happens that all 
expedients are too late, and our ruin becomes in- 
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it is no hard taſk to get the better of them in their 
beginning, bur difficult to diſcover them: yer in 
courſe of time, when they have not been properly 
treated and diſtinguiſhed, they are exfily diſcovered, 
but difficult to be ſubdued. So it happens in po- 
Jitical bodies; for when the evils and diſturbances 
that may probably ariſe in any Government are fore- 
ſeen (which yet can only be done by a ſagacious and 
| provident man) it is eaſy to ward them off: but if 
they are ſuffered to ſprout up and grow to ſuch a 
height that their malignity is obvious to every one, 
there is ſeldom any remedy to be found of ſuatficient 
efficacy to repreſs them. The Romans therefore, 
when aware of miſchiefs that might happen, took 
timely care to avert them, and never let them grow 
to a head, merely to evade a war; well knowing that 
the war was not to be avoided by ſuch means, though 


it might perhaps be deferred for ſome time; which 


would rather be an advantage than otherwile to the 
enemy. Upon which account, they rather choſe to 
make war upon Philip and Antiochus in Greece than 
ſaffer them to invade Italy x. And though they 


might at that time have avoided one, and prevented 


the other by temporary expedients; yet they judged 
better, and never acted according to the maxim 
which prevails ſo much amongſt the Politicians of 


our days, „that we ought to truſt to time for what 
is to come, and make the beſt of the preſent;“ for 


as time might bripg forth evil in its courſe as well as 
good, they thought it a ſafer way to depend upon 
their own wiſdom and valour. | 

But let us return to the King of France, and ſee 


how he followed theſe rules, J do not mean Charles 


* « Fuit proprium populi Romani longe a domo bellare,” ſays 


Cicero. Tiberius always obſerved this maxim, “ Deſtinata retinens, 
conſiliis & aſtu res externas moliri, arma procul habere.” Annal. vi. 


This the Romans did to preſerve the liberty, and ſave the treaſures 
of Italy, For if foreigners ever got footing there, they were ſure to 
avail themſelves of the riches and arms of the Country; which muſt 


have weakened the Romans exceedingly. Upon which account, 


Hannibal told Antiochus, that they could never be beaten, but in Italy. 
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by their means he might effectually have ſecured him- 
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VIII. but Lewis XII. who continued ſo much longer 


an the poſſeſſion of ſome parts of Italy, that his con. 


duct affords more room for obſervation, And here 


we {hall find that he proceeded in a manner entirely 
contrary to what a Prince ought to do, who would 


keep poſſeſſion of a State fo different in moſt re. 


ſpects from his own, Lewis was introduced into 
Italy by the ambition of the Venetians, who were in 
hopes of gaining ſome part of Lombardy by ſo do- 
ing; and I am tar from condemning this enterprize 
in general, or the courſe which he took at firſt: 
for as he wanted to get footing in Italy, and was then 
fo far from having any friends in that Country, that 
almoſt every avenue into 1t was induſtriouſly barred 
againſt the French (out of reſentment for the uſage 
which the Italians had met with from Charles VIII.) 
he was obliged to avail himſelf of ſuch as he could 
afterwards make there: and he would certainly have 
accompliſhed his deſigns, if he had not been guilty 
of ſome ſubſequent errors. For he ſoon made him— 


ſelf Maſter of Lombardy, and having recovered the 


reputation which Charles had loſt, Genca preſently 
ſubmitted to him, the Florentines, the Marquis cf 
Mantua, the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivogli Lords 
of Bologna, the Counteſs of Furli, the Lords of 
Faenza, Pefaro, Rimini, Camerino, Piombino, the 
Lucchele, the Pilans, the Sieneſe, all paid their court 
to him, and made him offers of their friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance. The Venetians had then ſufficient reaſon 


to repent of their folly, who, in order to gain two 


towns in Lombardy, had made the King of France 
Maſter of two thirds of Italy. 
After this, how eaſily might Lewis have maintain- 


ed his reputation in that Country, if he had acted ac- 


cording to the rules above preſcribed, and protected 
his friends, who being numerous, but yet weak 
and fearful (conſiſting partly of the Pope's and partly 
of the Venetian ſubjects) were under a neceſſity of 
continuing firm to him upon all occaſions! ſo that 
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ſelf againſt others that were more powerful. But as 


ſcon as he was in poſſeſſion of Milan, he proceeded 


in a very different manner, and aſlilted Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in conquering Romagna : not being aware 


| that in ſo doing he mult diſguſt thoſe friends who had 
| chrown themſelves into his arms, and weaken himſelf 


whilſt he was aggrandizing the Church, by adding 


| ſo much more temporal dominion to its Spiritual 
| power and authority which was already grown very 


formidable. This falſe ſtep was attended with ſuch 
conſequences, that at laſt he was forced to march him- 
{elf into Italy to controul the ambition of Pope Alex- 
ander, and to prevent him from becoming maſter of 
Tuſcany alſo. Nor was he content with having thus 
aggrandized the Church and alienated the affections 
of his friends; for he afterwards, out of a deſire of 
reducing the whole Kingdom of Naples, was ſimple 
enough to let the Spaniards ſhare with him in the ac- 
quiſition of it; ſo that although he was ſole Arbiter 
of Italy before, he condeſcended to admit an aſſociate 
in the direction of it, to whom, all ſuch as had an 

ambitious views in that Province, or were diſaffected 
to his perſon, might have recourſe upon occaſion for 
encouragement and protection: and when he had it in 


his power to have left it in ſecurity under the govern- 


ment of a Prince who would willingly have become 
tributary to him, he diſpoſſeſſed him to eſtabliſh an- 
other there, who was potent enough to drive out the 
French likewiſe in their turn, | Es 
The deſire of acquiſition indeed is very common 


and natural to mankind *; and when they attempt 


nothing more than they are able to perform, they 


will always be applauded, or at leaſt not condemned 
for it T: but when they are not equal to the enter- 


®* 40 vetug ac jampridem infita mortalibus potentiæ cupido.” Tacit. 


iſt. ii. 
+ © I call you to empire, ſaid Mucian to Veſpaſian ; it is in your 
power, if you pleaſe : and it would ſeem baſe and cowardly to ſuffer 


your Country to be ruined 3 though perhaps you might ingloriouſly 
fave your own life by ſubmitting to be a ſlave to another.“ Ego te ad 
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prizes they engage in, and {till perſiſt in them, the 


certainly deſerve both cenſure and ridicule. If the 
King of France therefore was powerful enough tg 
have invaded the Kingdom of Naples with his Own 
forces only, he ſhould have done it: but if he waz 
not, he ought not upon any conſideration to have di. 
vided it with another. And if the diviſion of Lom. 
bardy which he ſhared with the Venetians may in ſome 


meaſure be excuſed, becauſe he got footing in Italy 


merely by that means; yet the partition of Naples 


with the King of Spain cannot be defended at any 


rate, as he was not under the lame neceſſity of N 
in that manner. 
Lewis then was guilty of five errors in this expe. 


dition; for he ruined the inferior States; he ſuffered 


2 neighbouring Prince, who was before too potent, 
to increaſe his dominions; he introduced another, and 
a foreigner too, into the ſame Province, who was {till 


more powerful; he neither ſtaid to reſide there him- 


ſelf, nor ſettled any Colonies : all which errors might 
yet poſſibly have been remedied whilſt he lived, if he 
had not committed a Sixth in depreſſing the power 


of the Venetians, For if he had neither throwa too 


much weight into the ſcale of the Church, nor intro- 


duced the Spaniards into Italy, it would have been 


bat right and neceſſary to humble them : but when 
he had taken thoſe ſteps, he ſhould not have ſuffered 


their power to be diminifhed ; becauſe whilſt that 


continued reſpectable, they would always have endea- 


voured to prevent any one elſe from making further 


acquiſitions in Lombardy, by which they themſelves 


would not be benefitted ; fince 1t could not be expect-. 


ed that the new invaders would ſtrip the French of 
what they had got poſſeſſion of there, merely to give 


it away to them: nor was there any occaſion to ap- 
prehend that any other ſtate would be hardy enough 
to contend with them both whilſt they continued 


zmperium voco; in tuà manu benen eſt ... Torpere ultra, & per- 
qendam Rempubiicam relinquere, ſopor & ignavia videretur, etiamſi 
bi quam inhoneſta, tam tuta ſervitus eſſet.“ Hiſt. ii. 


united, 
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united. But if it be objected that Lewis gave up 


Romagna to the Pope, and the Kingdom of Naples 


to the Spaniards in order to evade a war, 1 ſay again, 
that a preſent inconvenience ought never to be ſub- 
mitted to, merely to prevent a war; for the war in- 
ſtead of being intirely averted thereby, will only be 
deferred and fall fo much the heavier at laſt, Others 
perhaps may alledge that King Lewis had given his 


word to the Pope that he would aſſiſt him in his de- 


| ſigns upon Romagna, in return for the diſſolution of 
his marriage“, and the favour of a Cardinal's hat 
which bis Holineſs had conferred upon the Archbiſhop 
of Rouen at his requeſt + ; but I mult refer fuch for 
an anſwer, to what I have ſaid elſewhere concerning 
the good faith of Princes and how far they are ob- 
liged by their promiſes . 


Lewis XII. was more eager to enter into a ſtrict alliance with 
| Pope Alexander VI. than any other Prince, for ſeveral reaſons: one 
ok which was, that he wanted to be divorced from his wife Jane, 
| daughter of Lewis XI. with whom he had hved two and twenty years, 
without having any children by her. No other law but that of na- 
„wre could autiorize this divorce; and yet diflike and State policy 
rendered it neceſſary. He had been in love with Anne of Pretagne, 
" {Widow of Charles VIII. long before ſhe was married to that Frince, to 
which match the contented, to prevent the entire ruin of her Duchy 
of Bretagne. And as ſhe had an equa! pathon for him, he was de- 
ſirous of marrying her, in order to fave the Duchy of Bretagne, which 
| MWotherwiſe he muſt have parted with. It was an ancient but dangerous 
cuſtom for Princes to adreſs themſelves to the Court of Rome, either 
| Wo ob ain leave to marry their relations, or be divorced from their 
| Wuives. For as ſuch marriages, or ſuch divorces, were often necetiary 
oo the State, the tranquility of a nation mult conſequently have de— 
pended upon the humour or diſpoſition of a Pope, as it happened in the 
ae of Henry VIII. of England. See Voltaire's Gen. Hilt, of Europe, 
ol. ii. p. 115. | T | | 
+ This matter of the divorce was a very difficu't attempt, upon 
Many accounts; but d'Amboile, Archbiſhop of Rouen, the King's 
Prime Miniſter, found means to bring it about by procuring the 
Duchy of Valentinois for Ceſar Borgia, the Pope's baitard, together 
with a large penſion, and other honours and emoluments; for which 
ervices d' Amboiſe had a Cardinal's hat given him by the Pope; and 
vas otherwiſe rewarded by the King. See Le Gendre's Vie du Car- 
linal d'Amboiſe. Nardi, in his H:ltory of Florence, lib. iv. obſerves, 
that both Alexander VI. and Lewis XII. made ule of ſpiritual means 
Ipon this occaſion to advance their temporal intereſts: Alexander to 
gain Romagna for his Son, and Lewis to unite the Duchy of Bretagne 
othe crown of France, in which they both ſucceeded, | 


See Chap. XVIII. of the Prince, 
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206 THE PRINGE; Chap. Nt, 

The King of France therefore loſt Lombardy for 
want of obſerving thoſe maxims, which have been, 
and always ought to be followed, by fuch as would 
keep poſſeſſion of the Provinces they have conquered, 
Nor was it much to be wondered at indeed, but 
rather to be expected as a common thing and the 
neceſſary effect of his conduct. In a converſation 
with the Cardinal of Rouen upon this ſubject x 
Nantes, when the Duke of Valentinois or Duke Va. 
lentine (as Cæſar Borgia, Son to Pope Alexander VI. 
was commonly called) had ſeized upon Romagnz, 


the Cardinal laid, * the Italians did not underſtand 
the art of war; 
French were no leſs ignorant in Politics; otherwiſe, 


33 


to which I made anſwer, „ that the 


they would never have ſuffered the Church to grow 
ſo powerful. And experience has ſince ſhewn that 
both the grandeur of the Church and the power cf 
the Spaniards in Italy, have been ſolely owing to the 
Kings of France; and that they, in requital for theſe 
Services, have been the rum of the French in that 
Country. From whence we may draw this general 
and almoſt infallible concluſion; “ that the Prince 
who contributes to the advancement of another, is the 
cauſe of his own diminution: for he that has been 
thus advanced, will always grow jealous and ſulpi 
cious of that policy or power to which he owes his 
exaltation. e | 


EXAMEN CHAP. III. 


HE fifteenth Century, in which Machiavel lived, 
= {ſtill retained a ſtrong tincture of Barbariſm : they 
ſtill preferred the baneful glory of Conquerors, and 
exploits that dazzle mankind with an air of grandeur, 
to gentleneſs of manners, to juſtice, ro clemency, 
and all other virtues, But in theſe times, than 
Heaven, the practice of humanity ſeems more glo 
rious than the falſe luſtre that uſed to attend the 
actions of Conquerors; and the world is now grovli 
too Wiſe any longer to admire and encourage thoſ 
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cruel paſſions which occaſion ſuch havock in it, I 
would fain know for what purpoſe a man can be de- 
| firous to eſtabliſh an over-grown power upon the 
miſery and deſtruction of others; or how he ſhould 
| ever think of making himſelf illuſtrious by oppreſſ- 
| ing the reſt of his fellow-creatures, The dominions 
which a Prince enjoyed before, are not enriched by 
new conqueſts; his ſubjects are not at all the better 
for them; and he is much deceived himſelf, if he 
imagines they will make him any happier than he 
was, How many Princes have conquered Provinces 
by their Generals, which they afterwards never ſaw 
themſelves ? ſuch conqueſts therefore are but ima- 
ginary acquiſitions: and they rain thouſands of peo- 
ple only to gratify the caprice of one man, whoſe 
name is yet very often unworthy of being known to 
the world. | | FOND 
But ſuppoſe a Conqueror could ſubdue the whole 
world: would he be able to govern it when he had 
done ? The greateſt Prince, (who, after all, is but a 
poor limited creature) would hardly be able to re- 
member ſo much as the names of its ſeveral Pro- 
vinces ; and his ſeeming grandeur would only ſerve 
to convince him of his real frailty and impotence, 
It is not the largeneſs of territory alone that gives 
luſtre to a Prince; neither does the acquiſition of a 
certain number of leagues more in length or breadth, 
in the leaſt add to his glory: for if that was the caſe, 
every man would be eſteemed according to the num— 
ber of acres he poſſeſſes. 5 
The people in general who lived in Machiavel's 
days, might indeed be miſtaken like him, with re- 
gard to their notions of glory; but ſurely they could 
not in general be ſo wicked at the heart as he was. 
Nothing can be more horrible than the expedients 
which he recommends to ſuch as would keep poſiet- 
ſion of their conqueſts: for if we examine them, 
there is not ſo much as one of them that has the leaſt 
appearance either of reaſon or juſtice on its ſide, 
One ought,” ſays he, “to extipguiſh the whole 
a . family 
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Loches, though indeed he had been more ſtrictly confined before. 
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family of the Prince who reigned before ſuch a con- 
queſt.” Can any man read this maxim without tremh. 
ling ? would not this be trampling upon every thing 
that is ſacred in the world, and opening a door to all 
forts of wickedneſs for the ſake of private intereſt? 
Suppoſe an ambitious Prince ſhould forcibly and un- 


Juſtly deprive another of his dominions; has he there. 


fore a right to poiſon or aſſaſſinate him and his whole 


family? Beſides, a Conqueror by ſuch a manner of 


proceeding, is ſure to introduce a practice that will 
at laſt turn to his own deſtruction. Another more 
ambitious and more powerful than himſelf, may in- 
vade his territories, and retaliate his barbarity, by 
extinguiſhing him and his family, with the ſame un- 
relenting rigour that he murdered his Predeceſſors. 
Of this, Machiavel's own times will afford us too 
many examples. 3 „ 

Alexander VI. when he died, was upon the point 
of being depoſed for his unparalleled cruelties: his 
deteſtable Baſtard, Cæſar Borgia, was ſtripped of all 
that he had heaped together by violence and rapine, 
and died miſerably : Galeazzo Sforza was publicly 


aſſaſſinated in a Church at Milan: Ludovico Sforza, 
who afterwards uſurped that State, was carried into 
France, where he was confined in an iron cage, and 
there died &. The Princes of the two houles of 


York and Lancaſter, in England, tore out each other's 
bowels : the Grecian Emperors were continually mur- 


dering one another; till at laſt, the Turk taking ad- 
vantage of the weak condition to which they had re- 


duced the empire by thoſe ſlaughters, invaded their 


dominions, and utterly extirpated them. If ſuch re- 


volutions are not ſo frequent amongſt Chriſtians in 


theſe times, it is becauſe the principles of true mo- 


rality are now more generally promulged; the minds 


„Voltaire, in his general Hiſtory of Europe, vol. ii. p. 199. ſays, 
this ſtory of the iron cage is entirely falſe; and that Sforza was not 
only treated with diſtinction, but permitted to go abroad, the laſt five 
years of his lite, to any place within five leagues of the Caſtle of 


of 
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of men are better cultivated, they have leſs ferocity 
in their manners; for which, perhaps, they are 
obliged to the writings of thoſe learned men who of 
late have contributed to much to poliſh and civilize 
Europe. 

MachiavePs ſecond rule is, „ That a Conqueror 
ought to eſtabliſh his refidence in his new dominions.“ 
In this there is nothing amiſs; indeed it is very pro- 


per in ſome reſpects. But it ought to be conſidered, 
that when a Prince is poſſeſſed of many and large 


Provinces, he cannot well leave the center without 
great prejudice to the other parts of his dominions : 
as he is the firſt principle and ſpirit that actuates and 
invigorates the whole, if he quits the center, the ex- 
tremities of courſe mult Janguith, 

Our Politician's third maxim is, «That ſuch 2 
Prince muſt ſend Colonies to fettle in his new con- 
queſts, in order to ſecure the fidelity of the natives. 
In this point he founds his argumentation upon the 
practice of the Romans: but he does not ſeem to 
conſider, that if the Romans had not ſent armies 
likewiſe to protect their Colonies when eſtabliſhed, 


they would ſoon have been deſtroyed : nor does he 


take any notice of the alliances which the Romans 
always took care to contract with the neighbouring 


States upon ſuch occaſions. The Romans, in the 


flouriſhing times of their Republic, were the cun- 
ningeſt Robbers that ever ravaged the face of the 
Earth; they maintained by artifice, what they had 
got by injuſtice: at laſt, however, like all other 
| uſurpers, they themſelves were depreſſed in their 
turn, 


But let us examine, ether theſe Colonies, for 


the eſtabliſhment of which, Machiavel's Prince is to 


be guilty of ſuch. grievous oppreſſions, will anſwer 
the end he propoſes. If he ſends numerous Colonies 
into a Country newly conquered, he muſt con- 
liderably depopulate, and conſequently enervate his 
own : and if he makes but weak ſettlements there, 


they will not be able to Keep poſſeſſion: ſo that he 
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will harraſs and diſtreſs the natives, without reaping 
any advantage himſelf. It would therefore be a much 
better way to ſend a body of regular troops thi— 
ther, which, by good diſcipline, might be prevented 
from oppreſſing the people, and be no great burden 


to the towns where they ſhould be quartered. This 


certainly would be the more eligible expedient : bur 
perhaps it might not be thought of in Machiavel's 
time. Princes in thoſe days did not maintain nu— 
merous armies in their pay; their forces were little 
better than a pack of Banditti, who, for the moſt 
part, ſupported themſelves upon rapine and vio- 
lence: they had not yet begun to keep troops in con- 
ſtant exerciſe, and under their colours in peaceable 
times: they had then neither Barracks, nor Maga- 
Zines, nor were they acquainted with ſeveral other 
inſtitutions, which ſerve to ſecure a State in time of 
peace, both againit the attempts of 1ts neighbours, 
and of Mercenaries that are taken into pay for its 
defence. 0 3 3 | 

His fourth maxim 1s, © That a Prince ought to 

ain the confidence of the petty States that are his 
neighbours, to protect them one againſt another, and 
to {ow diſcord amongſt them; that ſo he may have 
It in his power either to exalt or depreſs ſuch of them 
as he ſhall think fit.“ This was the policy of Clovis, 
the firſt barbarian King that was converted to Chril- 


tianity *; and he has been followed in it by ſome 


* He was baptized at Rheims, on Chriſtmas-day, 496, where his 
Siſter Alboflede, and three thouſand of his foldiers, became Chriſtians 
the ſame day, and the reſt ſoon after followed their example, If we 
will believe the French Hiſtorians, God honoured him, and the Kings 
his ſucceſſors, with many miraculous gifts, particularly with that of 
curing the King's Evil; with the Sainte Ampoulle, or Holy Phial, 
which contained the oil he was anoznted with, and is {til} preſerved 
in the Cathedral of Rheims, and was brought him by a Dove ; the 
Fleur de Lis's, and Oriflame, or Flaming Standard, delivered by an 
Angel into the hands of a Hermit in the Wilderneſs, After which, 
he killed Alaric, King of the Goths, an Arian, in a battle near 
Poictiers, in 507. Here it was, they ſay, that a Doe ſhewed him where 
to ford the river Vienne, which had then over-flowed its banks in 
ſuch a manner, that the right paſſage could not be diſtinguiſhed : and 
this place is therefore ſtil called, Pas de la Bicke, the Doe's Paſſages 
There is much other trumpery of this fort to be found ia Gregory ot 
Tours, lib. ii. Hincmar, &c. Di 


| 
| 
: 
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other Princes no lefs cruel than himfelf, But what a 
difference betwixt theſe tyrants and a good man, who 
would take upon him to be a mediator betwixt thoſe 
petty < States, who would decide their differences in an 
amicable manner, who would gatn their confidence by 
his probity, good faith, ſtrict impartiality, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs] his prudence would make him the fa- 
ther, inſtead of the oppreſſor, of his neighbours, and 
his grandeur would rather incline him to protect than 
devour them. It is certain, likewiſe, that ſeveral 
Princes who have endeavoured to exalt others with a 
high hand, have ruined themſelves by it; our own 
times afford us examples of this &. 

I conclude, therefore, that an Uſarper has no title 
to true glory ; that Aſſaſſins will always be abhorred 
by mankind; that Princes, who are guilty of violence 
and injuſtice to their new ſubjects, will certainly alien- 
ate inſtead of gaining their affections; that nothing 
can be ſaid ro the purpoſe in juſtification of opprel:- 
ſion; and that whoſoever ſhall undertake to make 
any farther apology for it, will reaſon no better than 
Machiavel has done before him. To turn the art of 
ratiocination againſt the peace and welfare of human- 
kind, is to wound ourlelves with a {word which Was 
given us for our defence. 


CHAP. IV. 


How it came to paſs that the Kingdom of Darius, uſurped 
by Alexander, did not rebel again Alexander's Succeſs 
fors after his death. 


Onſidering the difficulties therefore that occur in 
keeping poſſeſſion of a State newly acquired, it 
might reaſonably have been expected, that Aſia, 
which Alexander wholly ſubdued in the ſpace of a 


0 The firſt edition ſays, © Notre ſiecle en a fourni deux exemples ; 
Pan eſt celui de Charles douze, qui ele va Staniſlaus ſur le Trone 90 . 
Polegne, Fautre eſt plus recent.” 
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very few years, and died before he had well eſtabliſh. 


ed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of it, would have re- 
belled immediately after his death: and yet his Suc- 
ceſſors ſupported themſelves in it for a conſiderable 
time, and without meeting with any material difficul- 


ties, but ſuch as arole amongſt them from their own 


ambition. To account for this, 1 ſay that all Mo. 
narchies of which there are any records Jeft, have 
either been governed by an abſolute Prince, who ar- 
bicrarily appoints ſuch of his Servants as he thinks 
fit, out of his mere grace and favour, to aſſiſt him in 
the adminiſtratian of the State : or by a Prince and 
his Barons who claim a ſhare in the government, not 
from his grace or favour, but from the antiquity and 
nobility of their extraction. Such Barons have States 
and ſubjects of their own, who acknowledge them as 
ſovereigns and pay them a natural obedience. But a 
Prince has much more authority who either governs 
his dominions himſelf, or by Miniſters of his own ap- 
pointment ; becauſe there is no other Sovereign ac- 
knowledged there: and if any other man or men are 
obeyed, they are obeyed as his Servants and Officers, 


and not out of any natural or particular reſpect to 


their perſons. The Grand Signior and the King of 
France may ſcrve for examples of theſe two different 
kinds of Government in the preſent times. The 


whole Empire of Turkey is governed by one Prince; 


all the reſt are but Slaves: this Monarch divides his 
dominions into Sanjacs or Provinces, into which he 


ſends different Governors, and changes them as often 
as he pleaſes, The King of France, on the contrary, 
has a multitude of ancient Barons *, who again have 


their reſpective ſubjects, and are beloved and revered 
by them : not to mention ſeveral privileges and pre- 


eminences, of which the King cannot deprive them 


* The Reader muft remember this was written when the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Bretagne, Normandy, Gaſcony, &c, had great power, 
and frequently uſed to combine againſt the Kings of France, and 
rate foreigners againſt them; but the caſe is far otherwiſe at 
preſent. | 7 . | 


Withs 
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without very great danger to himſelf, Whoſoeverthere- 
fore conſiders the different conſtitution of theſe two 
States, will perceive that it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to conquer Turkey, but a very eaſy one to keep 
poſſeſſion of 1t when conquered. The difficulties in 
conquering it, would conſiſt in this : that the Invader 
could not poſſibly be called in by the Grandees of that 
Empire, nor hope for any revolt amongt the Miniſ— 


| ters to facilitate his enterprize, from the cauſes al- 


ready aſſigned. For as the principal Officers of State 
are Slaves and creatures of the Prince's own hands, 
they could not eaſily be corrupted : and ſuppoſing that 
poſſible, but little advantage could be expected from 
it, as they could not draw any conſiderable party at- 
ter them, for the reaſons above mentioned. So that 
if any one ſhould take it into his head to invade the 
Turks, he may almoſt certainly depend upon finding 
them united, and mult truſt rather to his own valour 
and forces, than any diſaffection or rebellion amongſt 
that people, But if he ſhould be fortunate enough 
to conquer them, and diſperſe their armies in ſuch a 
manner that they could not face him again in the 
field, the main difficulty would then be ſurmounted, 
and no obſtacle left in his way to the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of his conqueſts, but the family of the Emperor, 
which muſt be extinguiſhed, after which, there is 
nothing further to be apprehended, ſince no one elſe 
will have intereſt enough amongſt the people to give 
him any diſturbance: and as the Invader could have 
no hopes from them before they were conquered, 19 
he will have nothing to fear from them afterwards. 
But the caſe is very different with regard to King- 
doms that are built upon the ſame model with France: 
for in ſuch, it is an eaſy matter to get footing by the 
aſliſtance of the Barons ; as ſome of them will always 
be diſcontented or diſaffected under ſuch Govern- 


ments, and conſequently deſirous of a change, Theſe 


I fay will open him a way into States, and facilitate 

the conqueſt of them, for the reaſons above given: 

but ſtill he will meet with many difficulties in keep» 
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211 THE PRINCE, Chap. lv. 
ing poſſeſſion, and much oppoſition both from thoſe 


that he has injured, and thoſe that have been his 


friends. Nor will it be ſufficient in this caſe to ex. 
tinguiſh the family of the laſt reigning Prince; be. 
cauſe thoſe Barons, who are ſtill left, will put them. 


ſelves at the head of new commotions; and as he can 
neither ſatisfy nor exterminate them, it will not be 
long before he loſes that acquiſition, 

Now if we conſider the conſtitution of the King- 


dom governed by Darius, we ſhall find it in many 
reſpects like that of the Turks: ſo that Alexander 
was under a neceſſity of ſttiking home at brit, to 


drive him entirely out of the feld: and as he ſuc- 
ceeded in his blow, and Darius died ſoon after, he 
remained in quiet poſſeſſion of that State, from the 
reaſons before aſſigned. And it his Succeſſors had 
continued united, they might likewiſe have enjoyed 
It in peace; ſince no other tumults afterwards hap- 

ened there, but ſuch as were altogether owing to 


themſelves. But of Kingdoms confſticuted like that 
of France, it is impoſſible to keep poſſi lion at fo 


eaſy a rate: witneſs the frequent defections of Spain, 


France and Greece from the Romans; all which were 
occaſioned by the number of little principalities that 


were in a manner interwoven with thoſe States: for 
whilſt they ſubſiſted, the power which the Romans 
uſurped there was always diſturbed and precarious : 
but when they were extinguiſhed at laſt by length of 


time and duration of Empire, the Romans met with 


nothing further to moleſt them in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe acquiſitions. Nay their power was ſo well eſta— 
bliſhed there in the end, that when the Civil wars 
broke out, and the Lieutenant of the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces began to quarrel amongſt themſelves, every 


one of them had his party, and found means to ſecure 


ſome of thoſe Provinces to himſelf, according to the 
authority he had acquired amongſt the Natives, who 
no longer acknowledged any other- maſters than the 
Romans, after the race of their former Princes was 
extinct, Theſe circumſtances therefore being duly 


conli- 


—_— 
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conſidered, it is no great wonder that Alexander ſhould 
find it ſo eaſy a matter to keep poſſeſſion of Aſia; 
nor on the contrary, that Pyrrhus and ſeveral others 
ſhould meet with fo many difficulties in ſecuring the 


conqueſts they had made : for the difterence of their 


Succeſs is not to be attributed either to the good or 
bad conduct of the Conquerors, but to the dimmili- 


tude of the conquered &. 


E X AME N. CHAP. IV. 


N order to form a true judgment of the Spirit and 

genius of different Nations, it is neceſſary to com- 
pare them with each other. Machiavel in this Chap— 
ter draws a parallel betwixt the Turks and the French, 
two people very different in their Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, and Cpinions: he gives reaſons why it would 


be a difficult matter to make a conqueſt of Turkey, 


but an eaſy one to keep poſſeſſion of it when con- 
uered: on the other hand, he pretends to ſhew what 
would contribute to an eaſy and ſpeedy reduction of 
France; ; and what would aiterwards excite continual 
commotions there, and prevent the Uſurper trom en- 
zoying it in quiet and ſecurity. But the Author only 
conſiders things in one point of view, and dwells 
merely upon the conſtitution of Governments : he 
ſeems to think that the Scrength of the Turkiſh and 
Perſian Empires is founded ſolely upon the general 
State of Slavery which prevaiis in thoſe Nations, 
and upon the deſpotic rule of one man alone; and 
that an abſolute Government firmly eflabliſhed, IS 


the only one that can effectually enable a Prince ro 


reign in peace and make head againſt his enemies. 
In Machiavel's time the Barons and Grandees of 

France were {till regarded as petty Princes who had 

ſome ſhare in the Government with their Sovereign: 


* Of this, Machiavel gives a good inſtance in his Political Diſcourles, 
Book iii. Ch, 12. where he ſpeaks of the diſlerent circumitances of the 


Venetians and Florentines, 
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and this gave occaſion to continual diviſions and fre- 
quent revolts, I can't tell however whether M 
Grand Signior is not as liable to be dethroned as a 
King of France. The chief difference betwixt then 
is, that a Turkiſh Emperor is generally ſtrangled by 
the Janizaries, and a King of France has more than 
once been aſſaſſinated by the hands of a Fanatic *. 
But Machiavel, in this Chapter, it muſt be owned, 
ſpeaks rather of general revolutions than particular 
| caſes : and though indeed he has laid open ſome of 
the Springs of a very complicated Machine; yet he 
does not ſeem, as far as I can judge, to have diſ- 
covered the principal movements. The diverſity of 
climates, of aliment, and education, make a wide 
difference in mankind, as to their manner of living 
and thinking. Hence it comes to paſs, than an Ica- 
lian Monk and a Chineſe Bonze hardly ſeem to be 
of the ſame Species : the temperament of a thought- 
ful but hypochondriac Engliſhman, is quite of an- 
other caſt from that of a havehty and ditdainful Spa- 
niard ; and there is as little reſemblance betwixt a 
Frenchman and a Hollander, as betwixt the vivacity 
of an Ape and the phlegm of a Tortoiſe. Ir is a 
yery old obſervation, that the genius of the Eaſtern 
people inclines them to perſiſt in an obſtinate at- 
tachment to their ancient cuſtoms, Their Religion 
alſo, which is very different from that of the Eu— 
opeans, will not ſuffer them. to favour Infidels (as 
they call them) in enterprizes that tend to the pre- 
Judice of their Sovereigns: and they are ſtrictly pro- 
hibited from concurring in any meaſures that may 
endanger their civil or religious eſtabliſhments. But 
theſe Maxims ſerve rather to ſecure the Empire than 
the Sovereign himſelf; for their Princes have been 
often depoſed, but their Government has never been 
ſubverted. 
On the other hand, the genius of the French, ſo 
pppoſite to that of the Muſſulmans, has either been 


The firſt edition runs thus, © Ont ete aſſaſſinez par des moines, 
gu par des monſtres que les moines avoient formez,” 


= wholly ] 


es, 


wholly or in a great meaſure the cauſe of the frequent 


revolutions which have happened in that Kingdom. 


Levity and inconſtancy form the character of that 


otherwiſe amiable people: they are naturally reſtleſs, 


inclined to Libertiniſm, and apt to be ſoon tired of 


| every thing ; their love of change is viſible even in 


the moſt weighty and important affairs, Ir ſeems as 


if thoſe two Cardinals, who ſucceſſively governed the 
French, and were ſo much both hated and eſteemed 
by them, had availed themſelves of Machiavel's rules 
to lower the authority of their Grandees; and of the 


perfect knowledge they had of the genius of that 
Nation, to avert the Storms with which their Princes 
were continually threatened from the light and de- 
ſultory temper of their Subjects. The Politics of 
Cardinal Richlieu were ſolely employed in humbling 
the Grandees, 1n order to increaſe the power of the 
King, and to make that the foundation of the French 
Conſtitution : and he ſucceeded ſo well in his deſign, 
that there are no traces now left in France of that power 


which the Barons and Grandees once had there, and 


which they ſometimes abuſed. 
Cardinal Mazarin followed the ſteps of Richlieu, 


but met with great oppoſition to his meaſures; which 
he ſurmounted however, and deprived the Parlia- 
ment of its privileges in ſuch a manner, that it is at 


preſent but a mere phantom, which yet ſometimes 
pretends to be a real body; but is generally ſoon made 
ſenſible of its error. 

The ſame Policy that induced thoſe Miniſters to 
eſtabliſh an abſolute deſpotic Government in France, 
taught them likewiſe the addreſs to amuſe and en- 
courage the natural levity of that people, in order to 
make them leſs formidable enemies to themſelves and 


their Princes; the love of pleaſure and trifling ſoon 


wrought ſuch a change in the Nation, that a people 
who had anciently fought ſo bravely againſt Julius 


Cæſar, who had ſo often ſhaken off the "yoke of the- 


Roman Emperors, who uſed to call in foreigners to 


their aid in the time of the Valois family, Who 
formed 
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formed themſelves into a League againſt Henry IV. 
who were continually caballing in every minority, 
this people I ſay, at preſent ipend their time in no- 
thing but imitating new faſhions, in varying their 
taſte, in laughing one day at what they paſſionately 
admired the day before; their great affair is to in. 
fpire fickleneſs and inconſtancy into all that depend 
upon them, to change their Miſtreſſes, their houſcs, 
and diverſions. ; 

Beſides, the powerful armies that are at preſent 
kept on foot, and the number of fortreſſes which 
have been built of late years in France, for ever ſe. 
cure the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom to its Sovereigns, 
who now have nothing to fear either from inteitine 
wars, or the attempts of their neighbours, 


—_— 


— 


© A . . 


How ſuch States or Principalitics are to be governed, 46 
lived under their own Laws before they were ſubdued, 


HEN States that are newly conquered have been 
accuſtomed to Liberty and to live under their 

own Laws, there are three ways of maintaining them, 
The firſt is, to ruin them ; the ſecond, to reſide 
there in perſon; and the third, to leave them in the * 
enjoyment of their old laws and privileges, upon 
condition that they will become tributary, and' ſub- 5 
mit to be governed by a Council of State, conſiſting I *2 
of a few of their own Citizens, to take care of your 
intereſt there, and to kecp the people in amity and 
_ obedience 4. For that Council being eſtabliſhed by © 


SB eng -_ e. —- 


the Conqueror, and therefore wholly dependant upon * 
I This is a maxim with the Turks. | __ 
1 Artabanus, King of the Parthians, acted in this manner with 
regard to Seleucia; the Gevernment of which being Democratical, du 


he changed it into an Oligarchy, as approaching nearer ta Royalty. ad: 
% Qui plebem primoribus tradidit, ex tus uſu. Nam populi imperium ſep 
juxta libertatem, paucorum dominatio regiæ libidini propor eſt.“ W un; 


his con 


; Tacit. Annal. vi. 
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þis favour and authority, will naturally exert its ut- 
o. W moſt endeavours to ſupport him: and thoſe that have 
ir a mind to keep poſſeſſion of a State that have been 
ly uſed to hve in freedom, will always find it more eaſy 
1- to accompliſh their deſign by putting it under the go- 
id MY vernment of its own Citizens, than by any other means 
„ MW whatſoever. The conduct of the Spartans and Ro- 
mans may ſerve for a proof of what I have here laid 
down. The former having got poſſcſſion of Athens 
and Thebes, eſtabliſhed an Oligarchy in thofe two 
Cities; and yet they afterwards Joſt them: the latter 
maintained themſelves in the territories of Capua, 
Carthage, and Numantia, by ruining the Cities. On 
the contrary, when they endeavoured to keep pol- 
ſelion of Greece by governing almoſt in the ſame 
manner that the Spartans had done, and ſuffering ir 
to enjoy its former Laws and Liberties, they were 
defeated in their deſign; and at laſt found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of ruining many Cities in that Pro- 


N vince before they could effectually ſecure it. And 
without doubt that is the ſafeſt way: for otherwiſe, 
n | whoſoever makes himſelf maſter of a free State, may 
expect to be ruined by it himſelf; as the name of 
„ Liberty and the remembrance of its former laws 
e and privileges, which neither length of time, nor 
e any kind of benefactions, can ever eradicate, will al- 
a ways furniſh it with a pretence to rebel. So that in 


ſpite of all precaution, or proviſions that can be made 
- to the contrary, if the inhabitants are not in ſome 
manner either divided or diſperſed +; they will take 
every opportunity of aſſerting their ancient liberties; 
J 
f 


as the Republic of Piſa did, after it had continued ſo 


many years in ſubjection to the Florentines. But the 
caſe is very different, where Cities or Provinces have 


h + © Quoties concordes agunt, ſpernitur Parthus : ubi diſſensère, 
„dum ſibi quiſque contra æmulos ſubſidium vocant, accitus in partem, 
„ adverſum omnes valeſcit.“ Tacit. Ibid.— Again, & Deditur Seleucia 
1 W ſeptimo poſt defectionem anno, non fine dedecore Parthorum, quos 
una civitas tam diu eluſerat.“ Annal. ii. One City ſupported itſelf 

for ſeven years, againſt the whole force of the Parthians, only by 
continuing united. This ſhewed the neceſſity of dividingi , 


been 


1 
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been uſed to live under a Prince, and the race gf 


will be but little diſpoſed to rebel, and a Conqueror 
may not only gain but ſecure their affections without 
any great difficulty. In Republics, however, the re. 


quered, but to ruin it,” To be ſure it is an effec- 


they had murdered their little infant. This wretched pair was in the 
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that Prince is extinct : for as, on one hand, they have chi 
been accuſtomed to obey, and on the other, they are 
deprived of their former Prince, they will neither N of 
agree amongſt themſclves to ſet up another of their 
own body, nor know how to govern like free States: 
from whence it mult neceſſarily come to paſs that they 


fentment of the Citizens runs much higher, and their 
deſire of revenge is more eager and 1nveterate : for 
the memory of their former Liberty never will nor can 
ſuffer them to reſt in peace: ſo that it is the moſt ſe. 
cure way either to ruin them entirely, or to reſide 
amongſt them. 


EXAMEN. CHAP. V. 


\ Ccording to Machiavel, „there is no certain way 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of a free State newly con- 


twal method to prevent revolts. An Engliſhman, who Wo; 
was mad enough to kill himſelf ſome years ago at". 
London, left a billet upon his table, in which hen. 
endeavoured to juſtify the fact, by ſaying, he bad per 
done it to get out of the reach of pain and ſickneſs x. % 


* His Majeſty is here ſuppoſed to allude to a Fact, which is thus Th. 
related by Dr. Smollett, in his Hiſtory of England: * The moſt re- rag 
markable incident that dif.inguiſhed this year (1732) in England, Wines 
was a very uncommon inſtance of Suicide; an act of deſpair, ſo fre- hi 


quent amongſt the Englith, that in other Countries, it is objected to nu 


them as a national reproach. Though it may be generally termed the Wtbe! 
effect of Lunacy, proceeding from natural cauſes operating upon the Hand 
human body; yet it ſeems in ſome few inſtances to have been the re- Tou 
ſult of cool deliberation.— Richard Smith, a Bookbinder, and pri- del 
ſoner for debt within the Liberties of the King's Bench, perſuaded he 
his Wife to follow his example, in making away with herlelf, after lr 


month of April, found hanging in their bed chamber, at about a 
yard's diſtance from each other; and in a ſeparate apartment, ths 
child lay dead in a cradle. They left two papers, incloſed in a ſhort 
Letter to their Landlord, whoſe kindneſs they implored in favour of 


Is 
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Is not this exactly the caſe of a Prince who ruins a 

State to prevent the loſs of it? I ſhall not betray the 
WW cauſe of virtue by entering into a diſpute with Ma- 
MN chiavel, in defence of Humanity: it is eaſy enough 
Wo refute him from his own principles, from the tenets 
of ſelf-intereſt, that conſtant topic and marrow of his 
WM gricings, that Idol of his iniquitous Politics. 
As to his maxim, that a Prince ought to ruin a 


cure poſſeſſion of it effectually, I ſhould be glad to 
know for what purpoſe he undertook that conqueſt. 
lf it was to increaſe his power, and make himſelf 
more formidable, the obſervation of this rule will 
produce a very contrary effect: for, after ſuch a con- 


4 on . 9 © 


n Wqueſt has coſt him immenſe ſums of money, he ruins 


- MW the State that might otherwiſe have indemnified him. 
e The acquiſition of a plundered and Cepopulated 


Country, cannot make any Prince more powerful than 
he was before ; nor would he become more formidable, 
though poſſeſſed of all the vaſt deſarts of Africa; ex- 


cept Tygers and Lyons, and Crocodiles, could ſup— 
of navigable rivers, of ports full of ſhipping, of in- 


their dog and cat. They even left money to pay the porter who 

ho ſhould carry the incloſed papers to the perſon they were addreſſed 
at Wis. In one of theſe, the buſband thanked that perfon for the marks 
h of friendſhip he had received at his hands, and complained of the 
e u offices he had undergone from a different quarter. The other Pa- 
ad per, ſubſcribed both by the huſband and wife, contained the reaſons 
which induced them to act ſuch a tragedy on themſelves and their 
offspring. This letter was altogether ſurpriſing, for the calm re- 
folution, the good humour, and propriety with which it was written. 
uus They declared, that they withdrew themlelves from poverty and 
re-Mrags; evils which, through a train of unlucky accidents, were become 
nd, inevitable. They appealed to their neighbours for the induſtry with 


fre: N which they had endeavoured to earn a livelihood : they juſtified the 


d to murder of their child, by ſaying, it was leis cruelty to take her with 


the them, than to leave her friendleſs in the world, expoſed to ignorance 


and miſery: they profetſed their belief in an Almighty God, the 
Fountain of Goodneſs and Beneficence, who could not poſſibly take 
delight in the miſery of his creatures: they therefore reſigned up tlieir 


klves to what in his goodneſs he ſhould appoint them after their 
death.—Theſe two unfortunate Suicides had always been induſtrious 
oo frugal, invincibly honeſt, and remarkable for conjugal af- 
eetion. . 


duſtrious 


free State which is newly conquered, in order to ſe- 


ply the want of human ſubjects, of opulent towns, 


lives to him, without any terrible apprehenſions; ſubmitting them. 
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duſtrious Citizens, of regular troops, and in ſhort, 
of all thoſe other neceſſaries and conveniencies of 


Life, which are to be met with in a flourifhing well 


peopled Country, Every body muſt allow, that the 
ſtrength of a State does not conſiſt in the largeneſs of 
its territories, but in the number of its inhabitants, 
Let us compare Holland with Ruſſia. The former 


conſiſts only of marſhy and barren Illes, that are bor. 


rowed from the Sea; it is a little Republick, not above 
forty-eight leagues in length, and forty in breadth: 
bur this little body | is nothing but nerves ; its inhabi. 
rants are numberleſs, and their induſtry has made them 
exceeding opulent and powerful, They ſhook off the 


yoke of Spain, when It was the moſt formidable Mo. 


narchy in Europe. 

This Republic extends its commerce to the utter. 
moſt bounds of the world, and takes rank immedi. 
ately after crowned heads: in time of war, it can 
ſend out an army of fifty thouſand men *, excluſive 
of a very powerful and well appointed navy. 

Let us now turn our eyes upon Ruſſia. Here, an 
immenſe tract of land preſents itfelt to our view; but 
it is like the world emerging out of its chaotic ſtate. 


This Country is bounded on one ſide by Great Tar. 


tary and the Indies, and on another, by the Black 
Sea and Hungary: its frontiers extend as far as Po. 
land, Lithuania, and Courland ; and on the North: 
welt it is bounded by Sweden: the breadth of it 1s 
about three hundred German miles +, and the length 
about ſix hundred, It abounds with corn, and pro- 


duces all manner of proviſions that are neceſſary for 


the life of man, eſpecially about Moſcow, and to- 
wards Little Tartary : and yet notwithſtanding all 


theſe advantages, there are not above lifteen millions 


of inhabitants in it. 
The ſtrength of a State, as I Told 8 docs not 
conſiſt i in a large extent of territory, or the poſſeſſio 


ELM The Dutch had 130,000 men in pay ſometimes, in the laſt wat 
they were engaged in, which ended in the peace of Utrecht. 


1 A German mule 1 18 reckoned equal to about five . YN 
0 
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of immenſe tracts of uncultivated and uninhabited 
fands; but in the riches and number of its Subjects. 
It is the intereſt of a Prince, therefore, to people a 
Country, and not to Jay it waſte and depopulate it. 
But if MachiavePs cruel and wicked principles in- 
ſpire us with horror on one hand; the weakneſs of 
his argumentation 1s certainly much to be pitied on 
the other: and it would have been more commen- 
dable in him if he had learned to reaſon well himſelf, 
inſtead of pretending to inſtruct others in his monſtrous 
ſtem of Politics. 1 5 
His third Maxim is, „ that a Prince ought to re- 
fide in a free State that has been newly conquered.” 
This indeed is ſomething more moderate than the 
others: but I have already ſhewn the inconveniencies 
that may attend it in the third Chapter of this Eſſay. 
For my own part, I think a Prince who has con- 
quered a free State, afrer he had juſt reaſon to make 
war upon it, ought to content himſelf with having 
chaſtiſed it in a proper manner, and afterwards to 
reſtore its former liberties and privileges. Few peo- 
ple, perhaps, will be of this opinion: thoſe that are 
nclined to act otherwiſe, may keep poſſeſſion of their 
new conqueſts by quartering ſtrong garriſons upon 
the principal towns, and leaving the Natives to en- 
joy their liberties at large in other reſpe&s. In- 
fatuated as we are! we graſp at all, as if we had an 
Eternity to enjoy it in; not conſidering the ſhortneſs. 
of human life, and that whilſt we think we are la- 
bouring for ourſelves, it often happens that we are 
tolling only for unworthy or ungrateful Succeſſors. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of new Principalities acquired by one's own conduct and 
a NM. „ 


T ought not to appear ſtrange to any one, if in 
what I am going to ſay concerning Principalities 
and Princes and States, altogether new, I ſhall quote 


— 
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great and eminent examples; for mankind in ge. 

neral are apt to tread in the footſteps and imitate the 

actions of others. But ſince it is not poſſible to keep 

exactly the ſame route, nor to come up entirely to 

that pattern of virtue and excellence which they have 

propoſed to themſelves, a wiſe man ought always to 

follow the traces of thoſe illuſtrious Perſonages whoſe 

actions are moſt worthy of his imitation : ſo that if 

he cannot equal, he may at leaſt in ſome meaſure re. 

ſemble them; like ſkilful Archers, who being rather 

41 at too great a diſtance from their mark, and knoy-. 

_ ing that their Bow will not carry point blank ſo far, 

F commonly take aim above it; not out of any ex. 

ctation that their arrow will fly directly to ſuch a 

height, but by making that allowance for the dif- 
tance of the object, to come as near it as they can, 

1 ſay then, that the poſſeſſion of a Principality 

newly acquired by one who was not a Prince before, * 

is more or leſs difficult to be maintained, in pro- | 

Wo portion to the abilities of the perſon that acquires it. 

on Now as it argues a great ſhare of valour and conduct, B * 

3 or good fortune at leaſt, to raiſe one's ſelf from a 

= private condition to the rank of a Prince; either that 

1 valour and conduct, or that good fortune, in all pro- 

bability, will enable the ſame perſon to ſurmount ! 

many other enſuing difficulties. But it has been ob- 

| 

[ 

[ 


ſerved, that ſuch as have truſted the leaſt to fortune, 
have ſupported themſelves the longeſt in their acqui- 
fitions : and this is more eaſily done by ſuch as hav- 
. oF ing no dominions of their own, are obliged to reſide 
_ perſonally upon their conqueſts. : 5 
4» The moſt eminent of thoſe that have made them-} * 
4 ſelves Princes by dint of their on Virtues are Moſes, ! 
Cyrus, Romulus, Theſeus, and ſome others of thatY 
| claſs. And though Moſes might have been excepted, 
1 as he was the immediate Miniſter of God's commands, I 
4 yet he certainly deſerves to be admired on account of I 
3 the grace that made him worthy of communing with ® 
ir God. But if we conſider the actions of Cyrus and e 
other ſuch Conquerors and Founders of Monarchies, 
e * 9 


— wy” 
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we ſhall find them very extraordinary indeed: and if 
we examine their lives and particular inſtitutions, 
they will appear not altogether unlike thoſe of Moſes, 
though he was under the guidance 'of an Almighty 
Maſter : for they don't ſeem to have been obliged to 
fortune for any thing more than opportunity, which 
enabled them to introduce and eſtabliſh ſuch kinds of 
Government as they thought fit : and as their virtue 
could never have diſtinguiſhed itſelf without opportu- 
nity; ſo without virtue the opportunity would have 
happened in vain. It was neceffary therefore that 
Moſes ſhould find the Children of Iſrael in a State of 
Slavery and oppreſſion amongſt the Egyptians ; that 
ſo,.in order to ſhake off that yoke, they might be 
the more readily diſpoſed to follow him. It was for- 
tunate for Romulus that he was thrown out of Alba 
and expoſed to wild beaſts in his infancy ; otherwiſe 
he had never thought of making himſelf the Founder 
and King of Rome. It happened luckily for Cyrus 
that he found the Perſians diſcontented under the ty- 
ranny of the Medes; and the Medes grown ſoft and 
effeminate by a long interval of peace, Theſeus 
could never have made himſelf fo renowned as he 
did, if he had not found the Athenians diſperſed and 
ſcattered abroad as they were *. Such occaſions made 
theſe great men ſucceſsful ; and their wiſdom taught 
them how to improve thoſe opportunities to the repu- 
tation and deliverance of their reſpective Countries. 
It is a difficult matter indeed for other people to raiſe 
themſelves to dominion in the ſame heroic manner 
that they did: but when they ſucceed, it is very eaſy 
to maintain it. The difficulties that occur in acquir- 
ing dominion ariſe in ſome meaſure from the new cuſ- 
toms and inſtitutions which they are forced to intro- 


He was the firſt that collected them into one City. See Plutarch's 

Life of Theſeus. It ſeems (ſays Pliny the younger to Trajan, in 
his Panegyric upon that Emperor) as if our military diſcipline had 
been corrupted on purpoſe that you might have the glory of reſtoring 


it.“ Corrupta eſt diſciplina caſtrorum, ut tu corrector emendatorque 
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226 HE PRINCE, Chap. VI. 


duce for the eſtabliſhment of their Far en and 
ſecurity of their perſons : it muſt be conſidered that of 
all undertakings, the moſt arduous, the molt dangerous, 
and the molt liable to miſcarry, is the introduction of 
new Laws, For he that introduces them will be ſure 


make all thoſe his enemies who live to their- Satisfac- 
tion under the ſhelter and protection of their old in- 
ſtitutions; and will be but coolly ſupported by ſuch 


as are to be benefited by the new ones: which cool- 
neſs proceeds partly from the fear they ſtand in of 


their adverſaries, who have the old Laws on their 
fide; and partly from a fort of diffidence and incre- 
dulity that is natural to mankind, who, for the moſt 
part, have but an indifferent opinion of new eſtabliſh- 
ments till they are recommended by ſufficient experi- 
ence. From hence it comes to pals, that when his 


enemies have an opportunity of exerting themſelves 


againſt him, they do it vigerouſly and with advan- 
tage: whilſt he, on the contrary, will find himſelf ſo 


faintly defended, that both he and his adherents will 


be in danger of periſhing together. But for a fuller 
diſcuſſion of this matter, it is neceſſary to enquire 


whether thoſe that attempt fuch innovations ſtand up- 
on their own bottom, or depend upon others ; that 
is, whether they have recourſe to cxhortarions and en- 


| treaties, or to force and arms in the conduct of their 
_ enterprize : for in the firſt caſe they almoſt always 


miſcarry; but when they truſt to their own ſtrength, 
and have power to enfor:e the obſervation of their or- 
dinances, they ſeldom or never fail of ſucceſs. Hence 
it came to paſs that all the Prophets who were ſup— 


ported by an armed force, fucceeded in their under» 
takings : whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe that had not 
uch a force to truſt to, were defcated and deſtroyed ©: 


* The original ftalian runs thus, “ Di qui nacque che tutti li Pro- 
Fett armati vinſero, e li diſarmati rovinarono, which the Editor of 
the old Engliſh tranſlation, in 1675 has rendered thus, “For further 
eviction, the Scripture ſhews us, that thoſe of the Prophets whole arms 
were in their hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
tic relormations which they deſigned: whereas thoſe who carne only 


tor 
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for beſides what has been already ſaid, it is the na- 
ture of mankind to be fickle and inconſtant in their 
opinions; and though it may be an eaſy matter to 
perſuade them to believe a thing at firſt, it is very dit- 
heult to keep them long in that perſuaſion : upon 
which account, it is neceſſary to be fo appointed, as 
to be in a condition to make them believe by force, 
when they will no longer believe of themſelves. Nei- 


with exhortation and good language, ſuffered martyrdom and baniſh- 
ment.” This is taking a great deal of liberty with thie original: but 
that is not the point at preſent. Amelot de la Houſſaye has tranſlated 
the paflage in this manner, “ De la vient que tous les Princes que j ai 
nommex ont vaincu, aiant les armes'a la main; & ont peri etant de- 
ſarmez. —Sylveſter Telius's Latin tranſlation of it is as follows, 
“ Hinc fattum eſt, quos prediximus armis inſtructos, eos omnes vice 
toriam reportaſſe; porro inermes domitos periiſſe.“ Now though ahl 
the Italian Editions of Machiavel's works that I have ſeen (winch are 
not many indeed) ſay Proſeti, and the old Englith verſion ſays Pro- 
fleis; yet there is ſome room to ſuſpect from the que j rommez of 
the French, ard the quos prediximus of the Latin, that both the lait 
tranſlators followed ſome old copy of Machiavebs Works, where the 


word was Prgfati, which ſome Printer, by miſtake, might afterwards 


convert into Profeti, and fo miſlead others, Every one knows fuch 
blunders have been committed more than once or twice. But if i? 
was originally and intentionally written Profe/z, the author is guilty 
of aſſerting a falſhood (as might be ſhewn at large, if it was necet- 
fary) except he meant the Founders cf Sets, and Teachers of falſe 
Religion: and it would be no eaſy matter to reckon up many of tho'e 
that have ſucceeded by dint of an armed force alone, if we leave out 
Mahomet and the Pope of Rome. Moſes and his ſucceifors depended 
chiefly upon exhortation, and doctrine founded upon reafon z as did 
Jeſus Chriſt alſo, and his Apoſtles: which gave Tertullian occaſion to 
ſay, non elt Religionis cogere Religionem, que ſponte ſoſcipi de- 
bet, non vi.” And it is very remarkable, that the Civil Power did 
not favour Chriſtianity for three whole centuries after our S:v1iour's 


birth: fo that his Religion, though planted and propagated by peace- 


able, unarmed, and 1lliterate men, triumphed over all the rage and 
oppolition of a perverſe and obttinate world. Sanguis Martyrum eſt 


ſemen Eccletiz. There is no doubt but our Saviour, who had all the 


powers of nature at command, could have had © legions of Angels“ 
to ſupport his Miſſion, or to deſtroy his Perſecutors, if he had thought 
fit: but he came * to ſeck and to ſave;“ not to perſecute and deſtroy ; 
to court and convince by doctrine, by miracles and ſufferings; by ap- 


peals to the reaſon and fenfes of mankind ; not to uſe violence, or 


“ compel them to come in, ' as ſome others have done under the 
countenance of that text.— The genius of the Chriſtian Religion, is 
% mild, gentle, long-ſuffer ing, peaceable, full of mercy and charity,” 
intended for the reformation and welfare, not for the ſcourge and de- 
ſtruction of men. So that Machiavel's affertion, «© that armed Pro- 
phets have always ſucceeded, and unarmed ones been defeated,“ does 
not hold either way in general: if yet he really deſigned to ſpeak of 
Prophets, which is ſubmitted to the Reader, 
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ant THE PRINCE; Cup. vt 


ther Moſes “, nor Cyrus, nor Theſeus, nor Romulus, 
could ever have cauled their inſtitutions to have been 


long obſerved, if they had not been armed: in our 


own times Girolamo Savonarola the Dominican was de- 


ſtroyed when the multitude began to fall off from him; 


becauſe he had neither power to keep thoſe ſteady in 
their perſuaſion who acknowledged his Miſſion, nor to 
make others believe who denied it . Such perſons, there- 


* Whoever reads the Bidle carefully and attentively (ſays Ma- 


chiavel, Book iii. Chap. xxx. of his Political Diſcourſes) will ſee that 


Moſes, in order to render his laws inviolable, was obliged to put a 


reat number of men to death, who oppoſed him out of Envy: for 
aving aſſembled the Sons of Levi, he ſpoke to them in this manner: 
« Thus ſaith the Lord God of Ifrael, Put every man his Sword by 


his ſide, and go in and out from gate to gate, throughout the Camp, 


and ſlay every man his brother, and every man his companion, and 


every man his neighbour. And the children of Levi did according to 
the words of Moſes ; and there fell of the people that day about three 


thouſand men.” Exod. xxxii. 27. A pine) ; 
+ © It may be proper (ſays Voltaire in his General Hiſtory of Eu- 


rope, vol. ii. p. iii.) to give ſome attention to an extraordinary fact, 


which at that time (viz. about the year 1498) exerciſed the credulity 


of Europe, and diſplayed the Power of Phanaticiſm. There was a 


Dominican Friar at Florence, named Jerome Savonarola : this man 


was one of thoſe Preachers, whoſe talent in baranguing from the 


Fulpit, makes them believe they are able to govern nations; one of 
thoſe Theologians, who, after writing comments upon the Apoca- 
Ivpſe, imagine they are endowed with the gift of Prophecy. He di- 
rected, he preached, he heard confeſſions, he wrote; and in a free 
City, . divided into factions, he wanted to be at the head of 
a party. | 


As ſoon as the principal Citizens knew that Charles VIII. was pro- 
jecting an expedition into Italy, he foretold it, and the common peo- 


ple thought him inſpired. He declaimed againſt Pope Alexander; 
he likewiſe encouraged ſuch of his country-men as oppoled the Me- 
dici, and had ſpilt the blood of the friends of that family. No man 
in Florence ever had a greater influence over the minds of the vulgar. 


| He was become a kind of Iribune of the People, by getting Artificers 
admitted into the Magiſtracy. 


To be revenged on him, the Pope and the Medici had recourſe to 
the ſame arms that he made ule of: they jent a Franciſcan Friar to 
preach againſt him; as the Order of St. Francis hated that of St. 
Dominic full as much as the Guelphs had ever hated the Ghibelines, 
'The Franciſcan ſucceeded in making the Dominican odious : upon 
which, the two Orders came to open war. At laſt a Dominican of- 


fered to walk through a kindled pile of wood, in order to prove the 


ſanctity of Savonarola. A Franciſcan likewiſe propoſed the ſame Or- 
deal to prove him an impoſtor. The people naturally greedy of ſuch 
ſpectacles, inſiſted upon this being exhibited ; and the Magiſtrates 
were obliged to comply. Their minds were ſtill prepoſſeſſed with the 
old fable of Aldobrandinus, ſurnamed Petrus Igneus, who in the 
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fore, will always find great dangers and impediments 
in the way to the accompliſhment of their deſigns, 


eleventh century, had paſſed and re-paſſed over burning coals in the 
midit of two piles of wood, and the partiſans of Savonarola made no 
doubt but God would do for a Dominican what he had done for a 
Benedictine, The contrary faction expected as much in favour of the 
Franciſcan, The piles were ſet on fire, and the Champions entered 
the liſts in the preſence of an innumerable multitude of people. But 
when they ſaw the flames, they both trembled ; and their common 
fear ſuggeſted to them a common evaſion. The Dominican would 
not mount the pile, except he had the Hoſt in his hand: and the 
Franciſcan pretended, that this was a condition which had not been 
agreed upon, They both inſiſted obſtinately upon their point, and 
by thus helping each other out of the ſcrape, the public were de- 
prived of the ſhocking comedy they had ſo greedily expected. Upon 
which, the mob was ſo incenſed by the party of the Franciſcans, that 
they wanted to lay hold on Savonarola; which the Magiſtrates per- 
ceiving, ordered him to withdraw: but though he had the Pope, the 
faction of the Medici, and the People againſt him, he refuſed to 
He was therefore apprehended, and put ſeven times to the torture, 
The extract of his depoſition ſays, that he acknowledged himſelf to 
be a falſe Prophet, and a Cheat, who had abuſed the ſecret of Au- 
ricular confeſſions, as well as thoſe that were revealed to him by his 
brethren. Might he not well own bimſelf an Impoſtor ? Is not a 
perſon that pretends to inſpiration, and yet concerns himſelf in State 
intrigues, convicted of being a Cheat? Perhaps he was more of a 
Phanatic. The human imagination is capable of joining theſe two 
extremes which ſeem ſo oppoſite. If Juſtice alone had condemned 
him, impriſonment and penance would have been ſufficient : but the 
ſpirit of party was concerned in the affair. Accordingly, he and 
two other Dominicjans were ſentenced to the flames which they had 
fo boldly defied: they were ſtrangled, however, before they were 
thrown into the fire. The partifans of Savonarola did not fail to at- 
tribute miracles to him; the laſt ſhift of the adherents of an unhappy 
Chief. It muſt not be forgot, that when he was condemned, Alex- 
ander VI. ſent him a plenary indulgence.” | 

According to Machiavel, who ſpeaks of him with great reverence, 
he had perſuaded the people of Florence, that he converſed with 
God. See chap. xi. I. i. of his Political Diſcourſes, towards the end; 
and Nardi ſays, in his Hiſtory of Florence, lib. ii. that thoſe of Sa- 
vonarola's party were called Piagnoni, that is, Weepers, or Hypo- 
crites; and his enemies, Arrabiati, that is, madmen, or Ind:ſciplin- 
able. Many writers mention him with much reſpect, as a truly de- 
vout and holy man, who was perſecuted only for preaching boldly 
againſt the flagitious life of Alexander VI. and the vices of the 
times, 

Whilſt he was in priſon, he wrote his Meditations upon the zoth 
and 51 Pſalms, and a book, de Triumpho Crucis. He allo prophefied 
the deſtruction of Rome and Florence, and the Reformation cf the 
Church. Joannes Fr. Picus de Mirandola, and Marthus Ficinus, 
have written in his defence, and celebrated him as a Prophet. Be- 


ſides the pieces above-mentioned, he wrote Commentaries upon the 


goth, zoth, and 7aft Plalms ; Sermons upon Ezekiel, Amos, Haggai, 
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and it will require an extraordinary degree of virtue 


and courage to ſurmount them : but when that is once 
done, and | they have extinguiſhed thole that envied 
their riſing greatneſs, they will be held in veneration, 


and afterwards not only maintain their power, but 
live in ſecurity, honour and happineſs *. 


To theſe great and remarkable examples 1 will add 
another; not ſo conſpicuous perhaps, but yet ſuch a 
one as ſhall bear ſome proportion and reſemblance to 
the reſt, and may ſuffice for all others of the like na- 
ture: I mean that of Hiero the Syraculan., This 
man raiſed himſelf from a private condition to be 
Prince of Syracuſe; for which he was obliged to for— 
rune no further than for indulging him with a proper 
opportunity: for the Syracufans being oppreſſed made 


choice of him to be their General; in which com— 
mand he behaved himſelf ſo much to their ſatisfac- 


tion, that they afterwards thought him worthy to rule 


over them. And indeed ſo eminent were his virtues 
even whilſt he was in a private ſtation, that ſuch au- 
thors as ſpeak of him all allow, that he wanted no- 


thing but a Kingdom to make him a complete Prince, 
He diſbanded the veteran troops and raiſed a freſh 


army: he quitted his former alliances and contracted 


others: and having ſecured the affections of new 


friends, and a new Soldiery, he was afterwards ena- 
| bled to erect ſuch a ſuperſtructure upon that founda- 
tion as he thought fit: fo that although he met with 


many difficulties in acquiring that Principality, he 
found few or none in maintaining it. 


&c. an n of the Lord' s Prayer, and many other works. Lu- 
ther called him the Forerunner ot the Reformation; and Beza has 


inſerted him in his Catalogue of famous men. Ihe following Epitaph 
was written upon him by Flaminius : 2 In 


Dum fera fizmma tuos, Hieronyme, paſcitur artus, 
Religio flevit dilaniata comas. 


Flevit, & O dixit, crudeles parcite flammz, 
Parcite, ſunt iſto viſcera noſtra rogo. 


See Collier's Dictionary, and ſome curious Anecdotes relating to him 
zn ihe Gen, Dict. vol. ix. p. 83. & ſeq. | 


„See the Political Diſcourſes, book iii, chap. Xx. 
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EX AME N. CHAP, VI. 
JF mankind had been born without paſions, Ma- 


chiavel might have been in ſome meaſure excul- 
able for endeavouring to fuppiy that want by infpir- 
ing them into us, like another Prometheus who had 
ſtolen fire from Heaven to animate creatures of his 
own making. But that is not the caſe; no man is 
without paſſions : when they are kept within proper 


bounds, they conſtitute the life and foul of Society; 
but if they break looſe, they tend to the ſubverſion. 


of it. 

Of all the paſſions that tyrannize over the heart of 
man, there 1s none more ruinous to the perſon himſelf 
who 1s under their dominion, more oppolite to the 


laws of Humanity, or more fatal to the repoſe of 


mankind, than irregular ambition and an exceſſive 
defire of falſe glory. A private man who has the 
misfortune to be born with ſuch a diſpoſition is more 
to be pitied than a madman. He never has any enjoy- 
ment of the preſent, but continually depends upon 
future times: nothing is ſufficient to ſatisty his long- 


1095 ; the gall of ambition gives a tinge to his whole 


lite, and embitters every pleaſure. 

An ambitious Prince is ſtill more unhappy than a 
private man; for his folly being proportionable to 
his greatneſs, is more vague, more ungovernable, and 


harder to be ſoothed. Fhe paſſions of private men 
are enflamed only with a deſire of particular honours 


or grandeur ; but the ambition of Princes aſpires to 


whole Provinces and Kingdoms: and as it is an eaſier 
matter to obtain civil honovrs and employments, than 


to conquer nations, the thirſt of private men is not 
ſo difficult to be allayed as that of Princes, Machia- 


yel propoſes the examples of Moſes, of Cyrus, Ro- 


mulus, Theſeus, and Hiero, for their imitation: and 
one might ealily eke out this catalogue to a much 
greacer length, by adding the founders of ſeveral 
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Seas, as Mahomet in Aſia, Mango Copac in Ame. 
rica &, Odin in the North 4, and of many other ſuch 
Chiefs that have appeared in the world F. 


*The Kingdom of Peru (ſays Sir W. Temple) deduced its ori. 
inal from Mango Copac, and his wife and filter Coya Mama, who 
are ſaid to have appeared firſt in that Country, near a vaſt Lake, which 
is ſtill ſacred with them. ; 

Before that time, the people of theſe countries are reported to have 
lived like beaſts, without any traces of order, laws, or religion; 
without other food than from trees or herbs, or what game they 
could catch; without further proviſion than for preſent hunger; 
without any cloathing or houſes; they dwelt in rocks, or caves, or 
trees, to be ſecure from wild beaſts; or on the tops of hills, if they 
were in fear of fierce neighbours. When Mango Copac and his 
ſiſter came firſt into theſe naked lands, as they were perſons of excel- 
lent ſhape and beauty, ſo they were adorned with Tuch clothes as af- 
terwards continued the uſual habit of the Inca's, by which name they 
called themſelves. They told the people who came firſt about them, 
that they were the children of the Sun; and that their father, taking 
pity upon the miſerable condition of mankind, had ſent them down 
to reclaim them from their beſtial way of life, and to inſtruct them 
how to live happily and ſafely, by obſerving ſuch laws as their fa- 
ther the Sun had commanded them to teach them. The firſt great 
rule they taught was, that every man ſhould live according to reaſon, 
and conſequently neither ſay nor do any thing to others, which they 
were not willing others ſhould ſay or do to them: becauſe it was 
againſt all common reaſon to make one law for themſelves, and an- 
other for other people. And this was the great Principle of all their 
Morality. In the next place, that they ſhould worſhip the Sun, who 
took care of the whole world, gave life to all creatures, made 
the plants grow, and the herbs fit food to maintain them; and was 
ſo careful and good as to ſpare no pains of his own, but to go round 
the world every day to inſpect and provide for all that were upon it, 
and had ſent them, his two children, down on purpoſe, for the good 


and happineſs of mankind, and to rule them with the ſame care and 


- goodneſs that he did the world. | | 
After this, they taught them the arts moſ neceſſary for Life. Co- 
pac inſtructed them how to ſow corn at certain ſeaſons, to preſerve it 
_ againſt others, and to build houſes againſt the inclemency of the ſ:a- 
ſons, and danger of wild beaſts, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by wedlock 
Into different families, to cloath themſelves ſo as to cover at leaſt the 
thame of nakedneſs, to tame and nouriſh ſuch creatures as might be 
of common ule and ſuſtenance. Coya Mama taught the women to 
ſpin and weave cotton, and certain coarſe wools of ſome beaſts that 
were amongſt them. e . eee | 
With theſe inſtructions and inventions, they were ſo much believed 
zin all they ſaid, and adored for what they did and taught of common 
.utility, that they were followed by great numbers of people, and 
obſerved and obeyed like children of the: Sun, ſent down from Hea- 
ven to inſtru and govern them. See Sir. W. Temple upon Heroic 
Virtue, Sect, iii. iT | | 
One might obſerve here, that Copac was a Chief (or Prophet if 
any one has a mind to call him ſo) who eſtabliſhed himſelf by Doctrine 


| But 
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But the unfair manner in which Machiavel quotes 
xamples deſerves to be taken ſome notice of. He 


d' Ex hortation, &c. and not by an armed force; notwithſtandin 
yhat Machiavel ſays of the impoſlibility of ſo doing: and that his 
poſterity reigned over the Peruvians happily and gloriouſly for the 
ſpace of above eight hundred years; that is, till they were conquered 
by the Spaniards, | | . | 

[t is true, the ſame author ſays, that after Copac had modelled his 
kingdom, and divided it into particular'diſtricts, by a voluntary ſub- 
niſſion of the people, as to ſome Evangelical, rather than legal doc- 
tines or inſtitutions, he aſſembled his Curacas, or Governors, and 
told them, that his father the Sun had commanded him to extend 
his Inſtitutions or Orders as far as he was able, for the good and hap- 
pineſs of mankind ; and for that purpoſe, to go with armed troops to 
thoſe remoter parts that had not yet received them, and to reduce 
them to obedience, That he was likewiſe commanded not to hurt 
or offend any that would ſubmit to him, and thereby accept of the 
good and happineſs that was offered them by ſuch Divine hounty; 
but to diſtreſs ſuch only as refuſed, without killing any that did not 
aſſault them; and then to do it juſtly in their own defence, 

For this deſign, he raiſed and diſciplined troops, which he armed 
both with offenſive and defenſive weapons, but chiefly with the 
latter, and reduced many new territories under his dominion, de- 
caring to every people whom he approached, the ſame things that he 
had done at firſt to thoſe that came about him near the great Lake, 
and offering them the benefits of the arts he had taught, the orders 
he had inſtituted, the protection he had given his ſubjects, and the 
felicity they had enjoyed under it. Thole that ſubmitted were re- 
ceived into the ſame rights and enjoyments with the reſt of his ſub. 
jects: but thoſe that refuſed were diſtreſſed by his forces, till th 
were neceſſitated to accept his offers and conditions. He uſed no of- 
ſenſive weapons againſt any till he was attacked by them; and even 
then, defenſive only at firſt, till the danger and ſlaughter of his men 
grew unavoidable: after which, he ſuffered his forces to fall upon 
them, and kill without mercy, and not to ſpare even thoſe that yielded, 
after they had ſo long and obſtinately reſiſted. Such as ſubmitted 
after the * firſt threats, or diſtreſſes, or bloodleſs oppoſition, he re- 
ceived to grace, permitted them to approach his perſon, made great 
and common feaſts for them and his own ſoldiers together for ſeveral 
days, and then incorporated them into the body of his Empire, giv- 
ing them clothes to wear, and corn to ſow. By theſe ways, and ſuch 
heroic virtues, he ſo far extended his Dominions, as to divide them 
into four Provinces, over each whereof he appointed an Inca to be 
viceroy (baving many ſons grown fit to command) and in each eſtab- 
liſhed three ſupreme Councils ; the firſt of Juſtice, the ſecond of War, 
and the third of the Revenue, of which an Inca was likewiſe Preſident, + 
hich continued ever after. Ibid. 3 1 | 

But we ſee that he ſucceeded in his main and original deſign, re- 
formed the people, eſtabliſhed his doctrines, and even poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Sovereign power, without any violence or armed force to ſupport 
him. What enſued was only a conſequence of his firſt plan. Ma- 
cliavel's aſſertion therefore falls to the ground. 

+ Odin, or Woden, from whence Weoden's 4, or Wedneſday, was a 
Heathen Peity, or deified Hero, formerly worſhipped by the northern 


ſets 


ſets ambition before our eyes in the moſt flattering 
point of view, and ſpeaks of ſuch of its votaries only 
as have been favourites of fortune; but careful! 
avoids all mention of thoſe that have fallen victims 
to their paſſions, Is not this impoſing upon man. 
kind, and acting the part of a Mountebank whilſt he 
is diſtributing his poiſon ? After he had cited the ex. 
amples of the great Legiſlator of the Jews, the firk 
Monarch of Athens, the Conqueror of the Medes 
and the Founder of Rome, who. all ſucceeded in 
their deſigns; why did he not likewiſe add the names 
of other Chiefs that failed in them, to ſhew that if 
ſome men have been advanced by their ambition, a 
much greater number have periſhed by it? Had he 
never heard of John of Leyden, who after the fleh 
was torn from his bones with red hot pincers, was 
hung up in an iron cage, and then burnt to death at 
Munſter ? If Oliver Cromwell was ſucceſsful, his 


Fm. | 
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Nations. Some learned men are of opinion, that he, and the other 
Gods, worſhipped by them, were Magicians, who came to Sweden 
and Denmark from Aſiatic. Scythia, and made people believe, by 
magic arts, they were the ſame Gods they then adored, whoſe names 
they gave themſelves. They report of Odin, that finding he could 
not eſcape death, he ordered his body to be burnt as foon as he was 
dead, aſſuring them, his ſou! would return to Afgardie, from whence 
he came, there to live for ever: which Aſgardie was the capital City 
of the Country whence theſe Magicians came, and where the Nor- 
thern People placed their Vall-bol, or Elyzium. Barthol. Antiq. 
Dane: -: i | | 

t Here the following paſſage, which was in the firſt Edition, is 
ſtruck out by Mr. Voltaire, © Ft que les Jeſuites du Paragai me per- 
mettent de leur offrir ici une petite place qui ne peut que leur etre 
glorieuſe, les mettant au nombre des Legiſlateurs.“ | | 

* john Buckhold, a Chief of the Anabaptiſts, who though of 
very mean birth and education, haa ſuch qualities, as enabled him 
to put himſelf at the head of that Sect, and to draw a great num: 
ber of followers after him. He ſeized upon Munſter, which he plun- 
dered, and committed unheard of cruelties and enormities there : and 
pretending to inſpirations, he aſſumed the title of“ The King of 
Juſtice, and the New Jeruſalem.” . 

After which, he had a ſtately throne erected in the Market place, 
which he mounted, with a crown of gold upon his head, attended by 
a magnificent train of Nobility, and State Officers of his own cre- 
ating, with a Sword and a Bible carried before him, ſet with dia- 
monds of a great value, He likewiſe cavſed money to be coined, 
with this inſcription upon it, Verbum Caro factum quod habitat in nobis, 
and exerciſed all other branches of the Regal Dignity, But, after a 


Son 
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gon Richard was depoſed, and had the mortification 
to ſee his father's carcale raked out of the grave and 
hung upon a gibbet. Three or four Jews who at 
different times, ſince the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
pretended to be the Meſſiah, were put to death with 
the moſt exquiſite tortures : the laſt Pretender of that 
kind was circumciſed and preferred to the rank of a 
Skullion in the Grand Signior's Kitchen . If Pepin 
dethroned his Maſter I, with the approbation of the 
Pope, the Duke of Guile, who attempted to have 
done the ſame and with the like authority, was aſſaſſi- 
nated for his pains $. One might reckon above thirty 
Chiefs of Sects, and thoulands of others whoſe am 
bition at laſt brought them to a violent death. | 
Is it not likewiſe injudicious at leaſt in Machiavel 
to rank Moſes in the lame claſs with Romulus, Cyrus, 
and Theſeus? Moles was immediately inſpired by 
God : if he had not been fo, one could not look upon 


Jong and moſt obſtinate ſiege which he flood againſt the Biſhop of 
Munſter's troops, he was at laſt betray ed by one of his own Sect, and 
puniſhed with ſome other ringleaders of it, in the manner above- 
mentioned. This happened about the year 1555, and was reckoned 
one of the moſt remarkable events in the ſixteentn Century. See Slei- 
dan's Commentary. : | 
* Some affirm, it was not Oliver Cromwell's body, but K. Charles's 


| that was hung upon the gibbet; which the friends of the deceaſed 


Uſurper (who it is ſaid was very privately buried in Naſeby Field) had 
cauſed (o be removed out of the grave where it was firit interred, and 
to be laid in that where Cromwell himſelf was commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been buried; in order to elude the rage of the public, if the 
times ſhould change, and to turn it upon the laſt remains of that 
unfortunate Monarch, by a ſtrain of malice, which, it ſeems, did not 
end with his death. There is a remarkable narrative of the methods 
and artifices ſaid to have been practiſed in this ſtrange affair, to be 
met with in the Harletan Miſcellany, voi. ii. p. 269. but it is too long 
to be inſerted here, e e 

+ Sabbata Sevi; to whom may be added, Theudas Barcochab, &c. 
There is a curious and entertaining account of Sabbati, in the Jewiſh 
Spy, in Voltaire's Gen. Hiſt. vol. ili. p. 167. and in de la Croix's 
Memoires, part. 11. | 

t Childeric III. of France. ” 8 

Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, ſurnamed Balafre, from a ſcar 
on his face, occaſioned by a wound he had received in battle. He 
was head of the League formed againſt Henry III. of France, whom 
he defigned to have depoſed, and put into a convent; but was afſaſ- 
linated by the orders and contrivance of that Prince at Blois, where 
the States General of the Kingdom were allembled, Davila, vol. i. 
p. 364 & 630 ot the laſt tranilation, | 


_ him 
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him in any other light than that of an impoſtor who 
made uſe of God's name almoſt in the ſame manner 
that Poets do when they employ their Deities as ma. 
chines to extricate them out of diſſiculties that would 
otherwiſe be inſurmountable. [Moſes when confi. 
dered as a ſingular inſtrument of Divine Providence 
(which he certainly was) far excelled all other Legiſ. 
lators who were only endued with human wiſdon) : 
but if we conſider him merely as a man, he is not to 
be compared to Cyrus, to Theſeus, or to Hercules. 
He did nothing more than conduct the Iſraelites thro 
2 deſart; he built no cities; he was not the Founder 
of any great Empire : he did not eſtabliſh commerce 
or invent new arts; nor did he make his nation great 
and flouriſhing : and ſo far was he from taking any 
care to multiply his people, that he cauſed three 
thouſand of them to be put to death in one day: we 
mult therefore admire the influence of Divine Provi— 
dence in him, and examine what is ſaid concerning 
the Virtue and Prudence of the others] “. 

I confeſs ingenuouſly and without prejudice, that 
in general it would require great genius, courage, and 
addreſs to equal the actions of ſuch men as Theſeus, 
Cyrus, Romulus, and Mahomet : yet J cannot tell 
whether they deſerve the epithet of Virtuous. Valour 
and addrefs are equally common to Highwaymen and 
Conquerors. The only difference betwixt them is, 
that the Conqueror is an illuſtrious Robber, and the 
Highwayman an obſcure Thief: one receives obla- 
tions of incenſe and crowns of laurel, the other, a 


* What is included betwixt the two Crotchets above, runs thus in 
the firſt edition; © Moiſe etoit d'ailleurs fi peu habile, (a raiſonner 
humainement) qu' il conduiſit le peuple Juif pendant quarante annees 

par un chemin qu' ils auroient tres commodement fait en {ix ſe- 

4 maines: il avoit tres peu profite des lumieres des Egiptiens, & il etoit 

1 en ce ſens-la beaucoup inferieur a Romulus, & a Theſee, & a ces 

_ | Heros. Si Moiſe etoit inſpire de Dieu, comme il ſe voit fans doute, 

on ne peut le regarder que comme I organe aveugle de la toute puil- 

ſance Divine; & le conducteur des Juifs etoit en ce ſens bien inferieur, 

comme homme, au fondateur de l' Empire Romain, au Monarque 

| Perſan, & aux Heros qui faiſoient par leur propre valeur & par leurs 

| | propres forces de plus grandes actions que l'autre n'en faiſoit avec Fal- 
| nſtance immediate de Dieu. . 
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walter as a reward for his villainies *. {Whoever is 
;mbitious of trampling his equals under foot, with- 
out doubt is an unjuſt and blood-thirſty man. The 
Chiefs of the Fanatics among the Cevennois pretended 
to be inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, and caufed num- 
hers to be maſſacred, who, they ſaid, were condemn- 
e Nad to die by the Spirit: yet thoſe wretches, who de- 
ted both God and man in the faſtneſſes of their Moun- 
„dans, were very brave, and would have been looked 
o pon as more than men in the days of Fohi + and Zo- 
, Wraſter T. In times when mankind were little better 
dan Savages, a Knight-errant, an Orlando Furioſo 8, 
er : John of Leyden, would have been regarded as an 
de WT Hercules or Ofiris || : but at preſent an Hercules or 
a: n Oſiris would not be able to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
y MW in any conſiderable degree J. 
ee | ſhall conclude this Chapter with ſome reflections 
ve upon the conduct of Hiero the Syracuſan whom Ma- 
i. Wh chiavel propoſes as a pattern to ſuch as would raiſe 
ig Wticmſclves to Empire by the aſliſtance of new friends 
and freſh troops. Hiero diſcarded his old friends and 
ar veterans, who had been molt ſerviceable to him in the 
1d MWexccution of his deſigns : he contracted new alliances, 
s, ad raiſed another army. I afſert, however, in con- 
1] {WH tr:diftion to Machiavel and all other Ingrates, that 


id Ille crucem ſceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema. Juvenal. 
8 7 The firſt King of China. | . | Te 
IS, King of the Bactrians, in the time of Ninus, by whom he was 


he vanquiſhed. Juſtin, lib. i. cap. i. 
The Hero of Arioſto's Epic Poem. | 
| A Conqueror, and Law-giver of the Egyptians, who was deified 
4 ater his death. | | 8 
What is included in the two Crotchets above, was not in the firſt 
edition, which runs thus, „II eſt vrai que toutes les fois que Pon. 
voudra introduire des novautez dans le monde, il ſe preſentera mille 
obſtacles pour les empecher, & qu'un Prophete a Ja tete d'un armee 
tera plus de Proſelites que s'il ne combattoit qu” avec des arguments. 
leſt vrai, que la Religion Cretienne, ne ſe ſoutenant que par les diſ- 
putes, fut faible & opprimee, & qu'elle ne s'etendit en Europe qu? 
apres avoir repandu beaucoup de ſang: il n'en eſt pas moins vrai, 
te, que Lon a pu donner cours a des opinions, & a des novautez avec 
peu de peine. Que de Religions, que de Sectes, ont etè introduites 


uf, dec une facilite infinie ! Il n'y a rien du plus propre que le fanatiſme 
joe — accrediter des novautez, & il me ſemble que Machiavell a parle 
14 un ton trop deciſif ſur cette matiere.“ OE 


 Hierq 


tended to. Otherwile we might be led into an error 
by his afferting, that “ Virtue without opportunity 


44 Je laitle au Lecteur a pouſſer ce raiſonnement plus loin ; tous cem 
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Hiero was guilty of very bad policy in this; ang 
that it would have been much more prudent in hin 
to have confided in troops whole valour he had expe. 
rienced, and in friends whole fidelity he had ſufffci. 
ently proved, than in others who were in a manner 
ſtrangers to him, and of whoſe attachment he could 
not be ſecure“. The ſignification which Machiavel 
gives to fome words ought like wiſe to be carefully at. 


can never effectually diſtinguiſh itſelf:?“ by which he 
means that Villains and fool hardy men cannot exert 
their talents without the concurrence of favourahle 
circumſtances and ocecatiens : without this clue jr 
would be impoſſible to underſtand his meaning. The 
Italians call Muſic, Painting, Geometry, &c. Virtre; 
and fuch as cultivate thole arts Firtugſi: but Virty, 
according to Machiavel, conſiſts entirely in perfidy 
and ambition. For my own part, it is my opinion 
upon the whole, that the only lawful opportunity that 
a private man can have of advancing himſelf to x 
throne, is when he is either called to it by a people 
that have a right to elect their own Prince; or when 
he has been the Deliverer of his Country. John $9 
bieſki in Poland; Guſtavus Vala in Sweden; the 
Antoninus's of Rome, are examples of both forts, 
Let Cæſar Borgia then be the pattern of the Machu. 
velliſts; Marcus Aurelius þ ſhall be mine. 8 


* The following paſſage is here ſtruck out in the ſecond Fdition, 


qui abhorrent I'imgratitude, & qui ſont afſez heureux pour con- 
Noitre l' amite ne reſteront ' point a ſec (ur cette matiere.“ | 


+ Marcus Aurelius Antonius Verus, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, 


He was reckoned the beſt of all the Roman Emperors, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of new Principalities that dave been acquired either by 
the forces and offijtance of others, or by good fortune. 


FHOSE that aſcend from a private condition to the 
+ dignity of Princes by the favour of fortune alone, 
meet with few impediments in the acquiſition, but 
many and very great ones in the maintenance of that 
rank : as the paſſage is open and nothing to obſtruct 
them, they commonly ſoar to the throne at one flight; 
but when they are once ſeated upon it, they begin to 
find themfelves furrounded with difficulties and dan- 
gers. Theſe Princes are chicfly ſuch as either buy 
their daminions, or receive them as gifts from others 
as ſeveral did in different parts of Greece, in the ci- 
ties of Tonia and upon the Helleſpont, who were in- 
veſted with that power by Darius for his own {ecurity 
and glory : or as others cid who from private men be- 
came Emperors by corrupting the Soldiery. But fuch 
Princes depend for their ſupport merely upon the 
good will and fortune of thoſe that advanced them; 
which is a very weak and uncertain foundation. Be- 
ſides, they have neither experience nor ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient to maintain themleives in their States for any 
conſiderable time: for in the firſt place, except they 
are men of uncommon virtue and abilities, how can it 
be expected that they ſhould know in what manner to 
govern other people, who have always been uſed to 
live in a private {tation themſelves? and in the next, 
they cannot well be ſuppoſed to have ſufficient ſtrength, 
as they have no troops in whoſe fidelity and affection 
they can put any confidence. It muſt likewiſe be con- 
ſidered, that new raiſed States (like other things of 
ſudden riſe and growth) have neither had time to 
ſtrike their roots deep enough, nor to fortify them- 
ſelves with proper connexions : ſo that they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be in danger of being blown down by the 

Ts | firſt 
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C 
firſt guſt of adverſity z except (as I ſaid before) the 
Princes that have been thus ſuddenly: exalted, are | 
men of ſuch virtue and wiſdom as will enable them h 
to make due proviſion in time for the conſervation of 1 
what fortune has thrown into their hands; and after. TK 

wards to lay ſuch foundations for their eſtabliſhment 4 
as others have done before them. i | K. 
To confirm what I have ſaid concerning the acqui. I . ' 
fition of Dominion either by virtue and merit, or by . 
good fortune, I will cite two inſtances that have hap- 1 
pened in our own times and are ſtill freſh in every one's ; 
memory: the one is of Franciſco Sforza; the other 1 
of Cæſar Borgia. Sforza raiſed himſelf from a pri. #7 
vate condition to be Duke of Milan by due mcans — 
and dint of extraordinary virtue; and with very little * 
difficulty maintained what he had been at infinite * 
Pains to acquire. On the other hand, Cæſar Borgia fu 
(commonly called Duke Valentine) got poſſeſſion of te 
| ſeveral territories by the good fortune of his father, te 
Pope Alexander VI. but ſoon loſt them after the in 
death of that Pontif; though he exerted his utmoſt | e 


endeavours and did every thing that a wiſe or brave 
man could or ought to do, in order to eſtabliſh him- I I. 
ſelf in thoſe States which he had acquired by the 
arms and good fortune of others. For though, as 
ſaid above, a good foundation may not be laid before 
a man arrives at dominion, it may poſſibly be done 1 NM 
afterwards, if he is poſſeſſed of an extraordinary ſhare Þ 
of abilities: but it will always be with great difficulty | fe. 
to the Architect, and danger to the Edifice. If, there- a 
fore, we conſider the Duke's conduct from firſt to 5; 
laſt, we ſhall ſee how firm a foundation he had laid th 
for future greatneſs : and perhaps it may not ſeem al- ve 
together unneceſſary here to enter into ſome detail of bu 
his actions, as 1 know no better pattern that can be Þ th. 
propoſed for the imitation of a new Prince: for if the I eit 
{ſchemes which he had concerted proved abortive 11 Þ 4 
the end, it was not to be imputed to any failure in th. 
him, but to the extreme malignity of fortune. far 
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Alexander VI. was very deſirous of aggrandizing 
his Son: but ſaw many preſent and future difficulties 
in his way. For in the firſt place, he perceived that 
he could not make him Sovereign of any State which 
was independent on the Church: and if he ſhould en- 
deavour to diſmember the Eccleſiaſtical State, he 
knew very well that neither the Duke of Milan, nor 


the Venetians would ſuffer it; as the latter had al- 


ready taken Rimini and Faenza under their protection. 


He was likewiſe ſenſible that the forces of Italy, eſpe- 


cially thoſe that were capable of doing him any mate- 
rial ſervice, were in the hands of ſuch as had the 
greateſt reaſon to be apprehenſive of the papal power, 
as the Urſini, the Colonni, and their friends. It was 
neceſſary therefore to break thoſe connections and at- 
tachments, and to throw the States of Italy into con- 
fuſion; that ſo he might ſecurely make himſelf ma- 


ter of ſome of them. And this was no difficult mat- 


ter to effect, as he found the Venetians were ſollicit— 
ing the French, upon other accounts, to make a ſe- 
cond expedition into Italy; which he was fo far from 
oppoling, that he diſſolved the marriage betwixt king 
Lewis XI!. and his firſt Wite, on purpoſe to facili- 
tate it, That Prince accordingly marched into Italy 
at the invitation of the Venetiuns, and with the con- 
tent of the Pope: and he was no ſooner arrived at 
Milan but he ſent a body of forces to aſüſt his Holi- 
neſs in his deſigns upon Romagna, which was pre- 
ſently furrendered to him upon the reputation of his 


alliance with the King of France. After this acqui- 


fition, the Duke found means to depreſs the power of 
the Colonni; but there were two obſtacles which pre- 
vented him not only from making any further progreſs, 


but even from maintaining what he had got: for in 


the firſt place, he could not put any great confidence 


either in the forces of the Urſini or the king of France, 


which he had chicfly employed; being apprehenſive 
they would both fail him in time of need, and be fo 


far from aſſiſt ing him in making any future con- 


queſts, that they Would combine to deprive him of 
what he had alrcady acquired, 
t R 
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Indeed he had juſt 
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reaſon to ſuſpect the Urſini: for, after the reduction 
of Faenza, he laid ſiege to Bologna, but found their 
troops very cold and back ward in an aſſault which he 
made upon that place; and as to the King, he had 
pretty well diſcovered how he ſtood affected to him: 
for when he had conquered the Duchy of Urbino, and 
was going to invade Tuſcany, his Majeſty obliged 
him to deſiſt from that enterprize: upon which ac. 
count, he determined to truſt no longer to the arms 
and fortune of others. 

The firſt ſtep he took after this reſolution, was to 
lower the power and authority of the Urſini and Co- 
lonni in Rome: for which purpoſe, he corrupted all 
ſuch of their adherents as were men of any diſtinction 
or intereſt, by taking them into his own ſervice, and 
giving them honourable penſions and Governments 
and commands, according to their reſpective quali- 
ties: ſo that in the ſpace of a few months, their at- 
tachment to that faction was wholly extinguiſhed, and 
they all came over to the Duke. When he had thus 
humbled the Colonni, he reſolved to take the firſt op- 
portunity of ruining the Urſini: and it was not long 
before one offered, which he did not fail to make uſe 
of. For the Urſini being aware that the riſing great- 
neſs of the Duke and the Church muſt be eſtabliſned 
upon their ruin, called a Council of their friends toge- 
ther at Magione in the territories of Perugia, to con- 

ider of proper means to prevent it. Ia conſequence 
of theſe deliberations, Urbino revolted from the 
Duke, and great commotions enſued in Romagna, 
which ſeemed to threaten him with deſtruction on every 
fide : but he happily over- came all thoſe difficulties by 
the aſſiſtance of the French, However, after he had 
eſtabliſhed his reputation, he grew weary of foreign 
allies in whom he could not thoroughly confide; and 
therefore had recourſe to artifice and diſſimulation, in 
which he fucceded ſo well, that he reconciled the Ur- 
fini to him by the mediation of Signor Paolo, one of 
that family, whom he had ſo effectually gained over 
o his intereſts by all manner of friendly offices and 
making him very rich preſents, that being EO 
a ; 1103 * 
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himſelf, he fo far prevailed upon the credulity of the 


reſt, that they attended him to an interview which 
the Duke had appointed at Sinigaglia, where they 
were all put to death x. By thus ridding himſelf of 
the Heads of theſe families, and making their parti- 
zans his friends, the Duke laid a good foundation for 
future greatneſs ; as he thereby made himſelf maſtet 
of all Romagna, the Duchy of Urbino, and after- 
wards gained the affections of the people there by 
giving them ſome foretaſtes of the happineſs they 
might expect under his government. And fince the 
part he acted in theſe circumſtances is highly worthy 
not only of notice, but imitation, I ſhall give ſome 
account of it. f 5 

After the Duke had got poſſeſſion of Romagna 
and found it had been governed in ſuch a manner by 
thoſe petty Lords, who had rather pillaged their Sub- 
jects than contributed to their felicity, and given them 
ſufficient occaſion to rebel, inſtead of living quietly 
and contentedly under their adminiſtration; and that 
there was nothing to be ſeen throughout the whole 
Province but daily tumults, factions, robberies, and 


There is a particular narrative of theſe murders, immediately 
after the Life of Caſtruccio Caſtraccani, towards the end of this Vo- 
lume. . 4} | 5 
The States which theſe unfortunate Lords poſſeſſed, had formerly 
belonged to the Church; but in the quarrels betwixt Benedict XII. 
and the Emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, the latter took upon him to 
give them away to the Vicars of the Church that were then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, as the Pope had given away ſome of the Emperor's 
States in Italy before. RD 


The Emperor, therefore, (ſays Machiavel, in his Hiſtory of Flo» 
rence, Book i.) obſerving how liberally the Pope had diſpoſed of the 
States that belonged to the Empire, that he might not be behind hand 
with him, in ſuch ſort of generoſity, likewiſe gave away all the States 
which had been uſurped from the Church, to be held of the Empire 
by the preſent poſſeſſors. By which donation, Galeatto Malateſta, 


and his brothers became Lords of Rimini, Peſaro, and Fano; An- 


tonio de Montefeltro, of la Marca and Urbino; Gentile de Varano, 
of Camerino; Guido di Polenta, of Ravenna; Sinebaldo Ordelaffi, of 


Furh and Ceſena; Giovanni Manfredi, of Faenza; Ludovico Alidoſi, 


of Imola; and many more of other places; ſo that of all the lands 
belonging to the Church, there were hardly any left without a new 
maſter; which reduced the Church to the low condition it was in in 
the days of Alexander VI. who, in our times, drove the poſterity of 
thoſe intruders out of their poſſeſſions, to their utter ruin, aud reſtored 
it to its former ſplendor and authority.” | 
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all other kinds of outrages and enormities, he thought 
it abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabliſh good order and a 
regular government amongſt them; that ſo he might 
induce them to live peaceably and in due obedience 
to him as their Sovereign. For this purpoſe, he made 
choice of Remiro d' Orco, a man of an active bur 
cruel diſpoſition, to govern that Province: and as he 
was inveſted with ablolute power, he foon reſtored 


peace and good order, with no ſmall reputation to 


hinſelf. After which, the Duke, apprehending that 
the continuance of ſo unlimited an au: hority in the 
hands of his Deputy, might make himſelf odious to 
his new Subjects“, erected a Court of civil judicature 


in the midſt of the Province, with a worthy and un- 


corrupt Magiſtrate to preſide over it, where every 
City had its reſpective Advocate. And as he was 
aware that the paſt ſeverities had already excited ſome 
murmurings and diſcontent, he refolved to clear him- 
ſelf of all imputations of that kind, and conciliate 
the affections of the people entirely to himſelf, by 
ſhewing them, that if any extraordinary degree of ſe— 
verity had been exerciſed, it was not owing to him, 
but to the rigorous and cruel diſpoſition of his Mi- 
niſter +. Making a handle therefore of thele diſcon- 


tents, he cauled Remiro to be cut in two one morn- 


ing in the market-place at Ceſena; and the two parts 
of his body to be hung up, with a piece of a gibbet: 
and a bloody axe by the fide of them : the dreadful- 
neſs of which Spectacie at once appealed | and aſto- 
niſhed the people. 

But to return to our Subject. The Duke now find— 


ing himſelf very powerful and in a great meaſure 
ſafe from any preſent danger (as he had taken effectual 


means to ſecure himſelf by putting it out of the 
power of his neighbours to annoy him) had nothing 
to fear from any body but the French in the purſult 


* < Nec unquam fatis hda octentin, ubi nimia eſt.” Fieit Hiſt. ii. 

+ Princes generally ſacrifice the inſtruments of their cruelty ſooner 
or later. © Scelernm miniſtros, ſays Tacitus of Tiberius, ut per- 
verti ab aliis nolebat, ita plerumque fatiatus, veteres & prazgraves 
adfiixit.” Annal. iv. © Levi poſt — facinas i, dein gra- 
viore odio.” Annal xiv. 
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of further acquiſitions : for he well knew that the 


King of France was at laſt convinced of his error, 
and would be far from giving him any further ſup— 


ort. Upon this conſideration, he reſolved to pro- 
vide himſelf with new Allies, and began to ſhuffle 


and prevaricate with the French: as Ti plainly ap- 

ared when their army was marching to the relief 
of Gaieta in the Kingdom of Naples, "which was be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards: for he was determined at all 


events if poſſible, to fortify himſelf effectually againſt 


them; and he would certainly have done it, if his fa- 

ther had lived a while longer. 

Such were the Methods he took to guard againſt 
preſent dangers. Againſt thoſe that were more remote 


(as he had reaſon to apprehend the next Pope would 


be his enemy and endeavour to reſume what Alexan- 
der had given him) he deſigned to have made four dif- 
ferent proviſions : in the firſt place, by utterly extin- 


guiſhing the families of: thoſe Lords whom he had 


the power of the Feeding Pope to re-eſtabliſh them: 
in the next, by drawing the Nobility of Rome over 
to his party: in the third, by ſecuring a majority in 
the College of Cardinals: and laſtly, by eſtabliſhing 
his power ſo firmly before his father died, that he ould 


be able of himſelf to make head againſt the firſt at 


tack of any enemy. 
Three of theſe expedients he ſucceeded i in, and had 
almoſt accompliſhed the fourth before the death of 


his father. For he put all the diſſeized Lords to 
death that fell into his hands; and very few of them 


eſcaped him : he had entirely g gained the Nobility of 


Rome; and ſecured a very conſiderable party amongſt 
the Cardinals: : and for a further augmentation of his 


* Thus Mucian, Prime Miniſter to Veſpaſian, put Vitellius's ſon to 
death, in order to extinguiſh all ſeeds of future war. © Mucianus 
Vitellii filium interfici | ju! Det, manſuram dif-ordiam obtendens, ni ſe— 
mina belli reſtinxiſſet.“ Hiſt iv. Such Miniſters think it dangerous 
to leave thoſe alive whom they have deprived of their rights. « Pe. 
riculum ex miſericordia, . Ubi Veſpaſianus imperium invaſerit, non 


amicis ejus, non exercitibus ſecuritatem, nin extincto zmulatu redi- 
turam.“ Iliſt. iii. 


. power, 
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power, he deſigned to have made Maſter of Tuſcany, 
having already got poſleſſion of Perugia and Piom- 
bino, and taken Piſa under his protection; which he 


ſoon after boldly ſeized upon, as he had no longer 


any occaſion to ſtand in awe of the French, who were 
driven out of the Kingdom of Naples by the Spani- 
ards; and the Spaniards themielves were obliged to 


court his friendſhip. After this, Lucca and Siena 
preſently ſubmitted to him, either out of fear, or 
_ envy of the Florentines, who were not able by any 


means to prevent it, So that if theſe events had hap- 


pened before (as they happened only in the very ſame 


year that Alexander VI. died) the Duke's power and 
reputation would have been ſo great that he might 
have been able to ſtand firm upon his own bottom, 
without any dependance upon the fortune or forces 


of others. 
But Alexander died within five years after he had 


unſhcathed his Sword, and left him nothing certain 
and thoroughly eſtabliſned but Romagna; for the reſt 
of his dominions were little better than Caſtles in the 
air : beſides, he was at that time not only dangerouſly 
il +, but ſtraitly encloſed betwixt two hoſtile and very 
powerful armies, Yet ſo great were his ſpirits and 


abilities, ſo perfectly was he acquainted with, the arts 
either of gaining or ruining others as it beſt ſuited his 


Purpoſes, and ſo ſtrong were the foundations he had 


laid in that ſhort time, that if he had either been in 


health, or not diſtreſſed by thoſe two armies, he 


_ would certainly have ſupported himſelf in ſpite of all 


other difficulties. That his foundations were well 
laid, plainly appeared from the behaviour of the Ro- 
magneſe, who remained firm to his intereſt for above 
3 month afterwards : and notwithſtanding the Bag- 
lioni, the Vitelli, and ſuch of the Urſini as were Rull 
left alive, all came to Rome at that time, yet half. 
dead as he was, he continued ſecure and unmoleſted 
there; and if he had it not in his power to chuſe 


+ Of poiſon, which he had taken himſelf, but deſigned for others. 
5 ſuct ch 
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ſuch a Pope as he pleaſed, he was able however to 


have prevented any one from being choſen that he 


did not approve of. But if he had been in health 
when Alexander died, he would have ſucceeded in all 
his deligns : for he told me himſelf, the very day that 
Julius Il. was elected, that he had foreſcen every 


thing that might probably happen upon his father's 


deceale, and had made all proper and neceſſary provi- 


ſions againſt ſuch events ; but that he did not dream 


of being ſo near death himſelf at that time. 

Upon a thorough review therefore of the Duke's 
conduct and actions, I ſee nothing worthy of repre- 
henſion in them: on the contrary, have propoſed 
them and here propoſe them again as a pattern for 
the imitation of all ſuch as arrive at dominion by 
the arms or fortune of others. For as he had a great 


ſpirit and vaſt deſigns, he could not well have acted 


otherwiſe in his circumſtances: : and if he miſcarried 


in them, it was entirely owing to the ſudden death of 


his father, and the deſperate condition in which he 

happened to lye himſelf at that critical juncture. 
Whoſoever then would ſecure himſelf in a new 

Principality againſt the attempts of enemies, and 


finds it neceſſary to gain friends, to ſurmount ob- 


ſtacles either by force or fraud, to make himſelf be- 
loved and feared by his people, reſpected and obeyed 
by the ſoldiery, to extinguiſh all ſuch as can or may 
oppoſe his deſigns, to abolith old laws and cuſtoms, 
to introduce new ones in their room, to be ſevere, 
grateful, liberal, and magnanimous, to diſband an 
army that he cannot truſt, to raiſe another, to main- 
tain a good correſpondence with other Princes, that 


ſo they may either be ready to ſerve or unwilling to 


offend him; ſuch a one, I ſay, cannot have a better 
or more recent model than the conduct of Duke Va- 
lentine. In this only he was miſtaken in his politics, 
that he made a bad choice of a Pope in the perſon 
of Julius II. for, as I ſaid before, if he could not 
have got ſuch a Pontif elected as he deſired, he had 
it in his power to have excluded any one that he dil- 
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liked; and therefore ought not to have conſented to 
the exaltation of any of thoſe Cardinals whom he 


had formerly injured, or who had reaſon to live in 


fear of him after they were elected; as mankind are 


naturally prompted to injure others by motives of 


fear *, as well as hatred. Amongſt other Cardinals 
whom he had injured, were thoſe of San Pietro in 
Vinculis +, Colonna Þ San Georgia &, and Alcanio |, 
All the reſt had reaſon to be afraid of him, if any of 


them ſhould be advanced to the Pontificate, except 
the Cardinal of Rouen and the Spaniſh Cardinals; 
the latter of whom were attached to him by alliances 


and obligations, and the former powerfully ſupported 


by the King of France. ' he Duke therefore ought. 
by all means to have got a Pope elected out of the 
Spaniſh Cardinals: and if he could not effect that, 
to have conſented to the Election of the Cardinal of 


Rouen; but upon no account to that of the Car— 
dinal of San Pietro in Vinculis, as he did © : an er- 


* Nero depoſed four Tribunes, merely becauſe he was afraid of 
them, “ Exuti tribunatu, quaſi principem non quidem odiſſent, ſed 
tamen extimerentur.” Annal. xv. He put Oftorius to death, only be- 


cauſe he was afraid of his great bodily ſtrength and reputation, 


« Cauſa feſtinandi (cædem) ex eo oriebatur, quod Oftorius ingenti 
corporis rohore armorumque ſcientià metum Neroni fecerat, ne inva- 


deret pavidum ſemper,” Annal. 16. For, “ Satis clarus eſt apud ti- 


mentem, quiſquis timetur.” Hiſt. ii. 
+ © Alexandro Pontifice, quicum veteres & privatas fimultates 


habebat, perpetuis decem annis urbe abfuit.” Onuph. in vit. Jul. II. 
t Giovanni Colonna. | | 


$ Raphacl Riario, Grand Chamberlain. 
_ |} Aſcanio Sforza, fon to Galeazzo, Duke of Milan. 


| E The Spanith Cardinals having bound themtelves by an oath, 


not to give their votes to any perſon but who ſhould be propoled by 
Duke Valentine, the Cardinai of St. Peter in Vinculis, who was that 
Duke's enemy, bribed ſome perſons, who wrought to far upon him, 
as to make him believe he was his father: that he bad kept his mo- 
ther at a time when ſhe was thought to be enjoyed only by Cardinal 
Borgia, who was afterwards Slexander VI. that the jealouſy which 
this Borgia had conceived on that account, was the foie cauſe of his 
proſecuting him for upwards of ten years; but that now, ſince a neu 
Pope was to be elected, he wouid treat the Duke as his ſon, provided 
he would employ his intereit for him. The Duke, though very ſubtle, 
ſwailowed the bait, and gave credit to what was told him in con- 
fidence, ſo far as to conſent, that the Cardinals of his faction, ſhonid 
chuſe him of St. Peter in Vinculis, who, immediately after his elec- 


ror | 
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ror which proved the occaſion of his utter ruin. For 
E whoſocver imagines that the merit of new obligations 
vill extinguiſh the reſentment of former injuries and 
diſguſts amongſt great men, will find himſelf at laſt 
| coregiouſly miſtaken Kk. 


EXAMEN. CHAP. VII. 


F we compare Monſieur Fenelon's Prince with Ma- 
1 chiavel's, we ſhall find one of them full of good- 
neſs, equity, and every kind of virtue: he ſeems to 

be one of thoſe pure Intelligences that Eternal Wiſdom 


> dy, and every ſpecies of wickedneſs. | 
| In Telemachus, mankind reſemble the Angels; 


but in Machiavel's performance they appear like De- 


| vils. Cæſar Borgia is the model upon which he 
forms his Prince, the pattern which he has the ef- 


| frontery to propoſe for the imitation of others who are 


advanced to dominion either by fortune, or the arms 
and affiſtance of their frien 1 


Let us therefore examine the Character of Cæſar 


Borgia, that ſo we may form a juſt Idea both of the 
Hero himſelf, and the Author that has undertaken to 
celebrate his Virtues. | 


Borgia aſſaſſinated his own brother, becauſe he 


| was his rival in glory and love; and that too almoſt 


| under the eyes of their ſiſter, He cauſed the Pope's | 
| Swiſs guards to be maſſacred, to revenge himſelf upon 


| ſome of that nation who had affronted his mother. 


He violently deprived ſeveral of the Cardinals of all 


| tion, ſtripped him of all Romagna and Umbria, inſtead of acknow- 


| ledging him for his ſon. Varilla's Anecdotes de France, p. 229. 
„ Quarum apud præpotentes in longum memoria eſt.“ Tacit, 


Ann. v. Benefits and favours do not make ſo deep an impreſſion as 


injuries; gratitude is attended with ſome trouble and expence, but 
revenge is at the coſt of thoſe whom we hate. Tanto proclivius eſt 


injuriæ, quam beneficii vicem exſolvere, quia gratia oneri, ultio in 
quæſtu habetur.“ Hiſt, iv. | ts | 


they 


has appointed to ſuperintend the government of the 
| Univerſe : the other is a compoſition of cruelty, per- 


| 
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they had, to ſatiate his avarice. He depoſed the 
Duke of Urbino, the lawful poſſeſſor of Romagn, 
and put Remiro d' Orco, his own bloody ſub- tyra 
to a barbarous and unexampled kind of death. Hs 
murdered ſeveral Lords of the Urſini family whom 
he looked upon as obſtacles to his greatneſs, after he 
had decoyed them in the moſt perfidious manner tg 
an Interview at Sinigaglia. He cauſed a Venetian 
Lady of quality whom he had raviſned, to be thrown 
into the Tiber and drowned. In ſhort, there is no 
kind of cruelty or wickedneſs which he was not 


_ guilty of. 


Such was the wretch whom Machiavel prefers to 
all the great men of his own times and the Heroes 


of antiquity; and whoſe conduct he propoſes as a 


Pattern to thoſe that are exalted to dominion by the 
imiles of fortune. 

But it is neceſſary to enter into a fuller diſcuſſion 
of this matter, in order to ſhew the ſad expedient 
which Machiavel's diſciples muſt have recourſe to, 
Cæſar Borgia formed the hopes of his future great. 
neſs upon the diſſenſion of the Italian Princes. To 
get poſſeſſion of my neighbour's eſtate, I muſt weaken 
him in the firſt place; and in order to weaken him, | 
muſt embroil him in quarrels with others. Such 15 
their wicked logic! 15 . 
Joo ſecure a firm ſupport in time of need, Borgia 
prevailed upon his father to diſſolve the marriage of 
Lewis XII. [In this manner thoſe who ought to be 
patterns of equity and uprightneſs to the reſt of 
mankind, mock Heaven to ſerve their own private 
ends *I] If there were juſt reaſons for the diſſolution 
of that marriage, it was the Pope's duty to diſſolve 
it, ſuppoſing he had a lawful power: but if there 
were no ſuch reaſons, the Head of the Roman Church 


 * What is included betwixt the two crotchets above, runs thus it 
the firſt Edition. C'eſt ainſi que tant de Politiques ſe ſont joue di 
monde, & qu'ils ne penſoĩent qu'a leurs interets, lorſqu'ils paraiſſoient 
le plus attachez celui du Ciel. | | | 
ſhould 
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ould not have been determined to act as he did by 
any other motives whatloever. | 
Borgia found it neceſſary to ſecure a number of 
adherents and dependants : for which purpoſe he cor- 
rupted the factious Nobility at Rome, by giving them 
large penſions and preſents. But he was guilty of ſo 
| many other horrid crimes, that there 1s leſs occaſion to 
| expatiate upon this; eſpecially as it wears ſome faint 
| relemblance of beneficence. | 
Borgia wanted to rid himſelf of ſome Lords of 
| the hovſe of Urſini, of Vitellozzo Vitelli, and Oli— 
| verotto da Fermo; and Machiavel commends his ad- 
| dreſs in inveigling them to an interview at Sinigaglia 
and putting them to death. But is there nothing 
more chan addreſs in thus abuſing the confidence of 
mankind? in practiſing the vileſt and moſt infamous 
of all artifices? in perjury and aſſaſſination? and 
where is the good policy in teaching men to perjure 
| themſelves? When all regard to oaths and good 
| faith is aboliſhed, what other reſtraint or ſecurity 
will be left in the world? If a man teaches others to 
| be traitors, may he not naturally expect to be betrayed 
| himielf? and if he makes aſſaſſins, what can he ex- 
pect but to be murdered by the hands of his own dif- 
| cipies ? Borgia appointed Remiro d'Orco, a cruel and 
| blood-thirſty man, Governor of Romagna, to repreſs 
the diſorders of that Province: Borgia puniſhed the 
| delinquencies of others, who were not half ſo vile 
| as himielf, with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity : the 
mot. rapacious of al]! Uſurpers, the wretch that had 
been guilty of the moſt horrid perjuries, the moſt 
blood-thirſty aſſaſſin and poiſoner that ever the world 
| law, condemned ſome petty Villians and rebels to die 
| a cruel death, who yet had only copied the actions of 
| their new maſter in miniature according to their 
| humble capacities. 
| The King of Poland, whoſe death has lately oc- 
caſioned ſuch diſturbances in Europe, acted in a very 
| different and much more princely manner with re- 
| 13 | gard 


— 


the patience of a German huſband. A tranſgreſſot 


enmity to him. What a concatenation of crimes ! to 


What can a Highwayman do more!! nd tl 
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gard to his Subjects in Saxony. By a Law that had 
long prevailed in that Electorate, a convicted A dul. Tay 


terer was condemned to die: but | ſhall not ſtop her 
to examine the reaſonableneſs of an Inſtitution which 
ſeems better ſuited to the jealouſy of an Italian, than 


of chis law was actually condemned, and Auguſtus 
was obliged to ſign his death warrant. He did ſo: 
but as he was a Prince of an amorous diſpoſition, 
and naturally inclined to mercy, he pardoned the cri. 
minal and repealed a law by which he himſelf was 
tacitly condemned to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment. tn 
this he acted like a ſenſible and humane Prince. Cæſat 


long 


Borgia, on the contrary, puniſhed offenders of every = 
kind with the inclemency of a mercileſs Tyrant. He e 
cauſed Remiro d' Orco, whom he had ſent on pur- — 
pole into Romagna to execute his commands with i; 
the utmoſt rigour, to be cut in two, in order to ap- "a 


peaſe the people and ingratiate himſelf with them by He 


jacrificing the inſtrument of his barbarities. The ** 
bitterneſs of tyranny is never fo ſenſibly felt, as ia, 
when the Tyrant avails himſelf of a ſhew of juſtice, Nase 

. # . ? Wa If 
and acts under the ſhelter and protection of eſtabliſned Whica, 
lIaves. | 1. | 6 or 
Borgia foreſeeing what might happen to him after Maas 
his father's death, began to guard againſt it by ex. ou 


Interr 


terminating all fuch as he had forcibly deprived of 3 


their States or other poſſeſſions, in order to prevent 
the ſucceeding Pope from availing himſelf of their 


iupport his enormities, he muſt have money ; to get Fu!” 
money, he muſt uſe violence; and to enjoy it in ſe- 
curity, he muſt murder the perſons whom he robs. MW ti 


Borgia cauled ſome of the Cardinals to be invited Wn) 
to fup at the Vatican with a deſign to poiſon them: M4." 
bat both he and the Pope were poiſoned themſelves 4 : 
by miſtake. Alexander died; Borgia with much R. 


dimeulty eſcaped, to lead a wretched life in- 


[ | deed, 
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| deed, as a reward for his poiſonings and aſſaſſina— 
tions *, th 


* « Alexander omnium qui unquam fuerunt perfidia, libidine, ſœ- 
| yitia, ſceleratiſſimus. Cujus filius Cæſar Borgia, perfectum præbuit 
Machiavello callid i, ſed nefarii Principis exemplar.” Perizon. Hiſt, 
| Sect, xvi. p. 7. See Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, part. 1. p. 20. note r. 
One may truly apply to theſe two monſters, what Virgil ſays of the 
Harpies. | 
18 Triſtius haud illis monſtrum, nec fevior ulla 

Peltis et ira Dcùm Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis. neid. iii. 2715 


Monſters more fierce offended Heav'n ne'er ſent 
From Hell's abyſs for human puniſhment. Dryden. 


gut, as Bembo, Tomaſi, our countryman Gordon, and many otherss 
E have written their Diabolical Lives, the Reader, it is hoped, will ex- 
cuſe 2 repetition of ſuch crimes as would make human nature fhudder 
with horror. Let it ſuffice to quote what Mr. Voltaire ſays of their 
deaths in his General Hiſtory of Europe, vol. ii. p. 125. Italy, not 
long after, ſays he, was delivered of Alexander VI. and his fon. 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly tranſmit to poſterity, that this Pope died of 
poiſon, which he deſigned for ſome Cardinals whom he had invited 
Eto ſup with him: an exit, indeed, worthy of his life. But the fact is 
not very probable. They pretend, that upon a preſſing occaſion for 
money, he wanted to enjoy the inheritance of thoſe Cardinals. But 
Et is well atteſted, that Cæſar Borgia carried away a hundred thouſand 
ducats of gold out of his father's treaſures, after his deceaſe : ſo that 


the could not be in any real want. Beſides, how could they botk - 


Have been ſo miſtaken in that poiſoned bottle of wine, which is ſaid 
to have been the cauſe of the Pope's death, and to have brought his 
Won to the brink of the grave? Perfons fo long experienced in vil— 
Wiiny, ſeldom leave room for ſuch miſtakes. They mention nobody 
That ever divulged the fact: how c2me they then to the knowledge of 
bt? If the cauſe of the Pope's death had been known at the time he 
Wied, it would have been known to the very perſons whom he wanted 
to porſon. If fo, they would not have ſuffered Borgia quietly to take 
poſſeſſion of his father's treaſure, The people who held ſuch mon- 
ſters in abhorrence, having been kept in ſubjection by Alexander, 
ould have broke through all reſtraint at his death; they would have 
nterrupted the funeral pomp of this wretch, and torn his abominable 
on to pieces. | 1 h | | 

| In ſhort, the Journal of the Houſe of Borgia mentions, that the 
kope being ſeventy two years old, was ſeized with an intermitting 
fever, which ſoon became continual, and proved mortal. It is more- 
ver ſaid, that Duke Valentine cauſed himſelf to be ſewed up in a 
nule's belly, which had been ripped up alive. Now I ſhould be glad 


þ know what antidote againſt poiſon there is in the belly of a 
ule, | | 5 | | | | 


nd the Colonni and Urſini returned thither with an armed force: 
vt this very tumult would have been a proper opportunity for ſo— 
mnly accuſing both the father and the ſon of fo horrid an attempt. 
et it was not done. | : 
Finally, Pope Julius II. the mortal enemy of this family, and who 
d the Duke a long time in his power, did not charge him with 
dat he had been accuſed of by the public voice, 

Such 


It is true, there was a tumnlt in Rome after the Pope's deceaſe, 
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Such are the wiſdom, virtue, and abilities, which 
Machiavel has taken upon him to recommend to the 


But on the other hand, why ſhould Cardinal Bembo, Guicciardine, 
Jovius, Tomaſi, and ſo many other cotemporaries agree 1n this ſtrange 
accuſation > Whence are ſo many circumſtances derived? How came 


they to ſpecify the particular kind of poiſon, which was called Can. 
tarella? We may anſwer, that it is not difficult for accuſers to invent; 
and that ſo horrid a charge ſhould have been ſupported by ſome pro. 


bable arguments. 1 | | 
Alexander VI. left behind him a memory far more odious than thy 

of Nero and Caligula; becauſe a greater degree of guilt was impiel 

in the ſanity of his character. And yet it is to him, that Rome i; 


| indebted for her temporal grandeur; it was he that enabled his ſue. 


ceſſors ſometimes to hold the baſance of Italy. His fon loſt ll th 
fruits of his crimes, which were gathered by the Church. Almg 
all the Towns he had ſeized upon, ſurrendered to others as ſoon x 
his father died; and Julius II. afterwards obliged him to deliver u 
the reſt: ſo that he was quickly ſtripped of all his fatal grandey, 
Friends, allies, relations, all the world, in ſhort, either abandoned a 


| betrayed him. 


Julius II. ordered him to be ſeized upon at Oſtia, and kept him i 
priſon till he had given up every thing he was poſſeſſed of: att: 


which, he permitted him to retire to Gonſalvo of Cordova, who hat 


promiſed him protection, but afterwards ſent him priſoner into Span, 
where he was confined in the Caſtle of Medina del Campo, in which 
he continued two years, and then made his eſcape out of a windoy 
by a rope, and fled into Navarre, to his brother-in-law King John 
From thence he deſigned to have gone into France, and there, with 
the aſſiſtance of King Lewis, to endeavour to re-eſtabliſh his fortune 
but that Prince refuled to receive him, and not only confiſcated hi 
Duchy of Valentinois, but withdrew the annual penſion he had fron 


France. So that Borgia, in this diſtreſs, without any revenue or ter. 


ritory, was obliged to depend upon his brother-in-law tor a uh. 
ſiſtance; and he being at war with Lewis de Beaumont, one of hi 
vaſſals, Borgia (ſerved as a Volunteer in his army, and fighting under 
the walls of Viana, was killed March 12, 1507. His body not being 
known at firſt, was (tripped naked, till at laſt, it was diſcovered by 
his own page, and brought to Pampeluna, and buried in the Church 


there, of which place he had formerly been Archbiſhop ; his dest 


being as obſcure as his life had been execrably wicked. It may nd 
be amiſs, perhaps, to add, that he had taken for his motto, Aut Cejar 
aut Nihil, which gave occaſion to ſeveral Epigrams upon him; 0 
which, take the following : 5 | | 
| I, | | 
Aut nihil, aut Cæſar, vult dici Borgia; quid ni? 
Cum ſimul & Cæſar poſſit, & eſſe nihil. 
— 
Borgia Cæſar erat factis & nomine Cæſar; 
Aut nihil, aut Cælar, dixit, utrumque fuit. 
3 | III. 
Omnia vincebas, ſperahas omnia, Cæſar; 
Omnia deficiunt, incipis eſſe nihil. 


imite 
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-nitation of others in the like circumſtances. Nei- 
ther of the celebrated Biſhops of Meaux and Nimes, 
nor the eloquent Author of the Panegyric upon Tra- 
jan, nor Boſſuet, nor Flechier, have exerted them- 
| elves with ſo much zeal in their reſpective encomi- 
ums upon their Princes, as Machiavel has done in fa- 
vour of Cæſar Borgia. If his Eulogy had been no- 
thing more than a flight of poetry, or a rhetorical 
gouriſh, we might have admired the genius and ſub- 
tity of the Author, whilſt we condemned his choice 
| of a ſubject. But the caſe is far different; it is a 
| Treatiſe of Politics that will deſcend to poſterity : it 
is a very ſerious work, in which Machiavel is fo auda- 
cious as to laviſh his praiſes upon the moſt abomin— 
able Monſter that Hell ever vomited out upon the 
Earth; and in ſo doing, to expoſe himſelf coolly and 
| deliberately to the hatred and deteſtation of all hu- 
man kind. | 


C HA P. VII. 


| Of ſuch as have arrived at Dominion by wicked and un- 
= Juſtiſiable means. 
UT as there are two other methods by which a 
| private man may likewiſe be exalted to dominion, 
W without being altogether obliged either to good for- 
tune or his own Virtue, it may not be amiſs to ſay 
| ſomething of both in this place; though perhaps I 
way ſpeak more at large concerning one of them 
WW when I come to treat of Republics. One of theſe 
"WW ways is when a man is advanced to Sovereignty by 
| unjuſt and nefarious means; the other, when from a 
| private condition he becomes Prince of his Country 
by the favour and concurrence of his Fellow-citizens 
or Subjects. 5 = 
I ſhall ſpeak chiefly of the firſt in this chapter, and 
prove what I ſay by two examples, the one of an- 
| Such were the lives and deaths of Alexander VI, and Cæſar Borgia; 


two of thoſe illuſtrious Villians whom Divine Providence is ſometimes 
4 pleaſed to raiſe up as whips and ſcourges to a wicked and corrupt age. 


. cient, 
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through the ſeveral gradations of that profeſſion to 
of making himſelf Prince, and reſolved to maintaia 


vices, For this purpoſe, he entered into a cortel- 
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cient, the other of modern date, without entering any 
further into the merits of the cauſe, as I think they 
will be ſufficient for any man that has occaſion to fol. 
low them. Agathocles the Sicilian became King ef 
Syracuſe, not only from a private, but from the lowet: 
and moſt abject condition; for his father was a com. 
mon Potter. This man was remarkably diſſolute and 
wicked in all the different Stations of his life : yet 
(notwithſtanding his vices) his courage and atviy 
which were very great, inclined him to follow a Mili. 
tary life; and he ſucceeded fo well in it, that he roſe 


be Prætor of Syracuſe. When he had thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed himlelf in this Office, he formed a deſign 


that power by force and independently of every one 
elſe, which he had obtained as a reward of his Sexr- 


pondence with Hamilcar, who then commanded the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily; and having commu— 


nicated his Scheme to him, he called the People and 


Senate of Syracuſe together one morning, as if he had 
wanted to conſult them in ſome matter of importance 
to the Commonwealth, But as ſoon as they were al 


ſembled, his Soldiers, upon a Signal before agreed 


upon, immediately diſpatched all the Senators and 
principal Citizens; after whoſe death, he ſeized upon 
the Government of that State, and ſupported him- 
{elf in it without any obſtruction or moleſtation. And 


though he was afterwards defeated in two engage- 
ments with the Carthaginians and beſieged by them 


in Syracuſe, he not only found means to defend that 
City, but leaving one part of his forces for its ſecu- 
rity, invaded Africa with the other: by which ſpi— 
rited conduct he preſently raiſed the Siege of Syra- 
cuſe, and reduced the Carthaginians to ſuch extremi- 
ties that they were forced to come to an accommoda- 


tion with him, and contenting themſelves with their 


poſſeſſions in Africa, left him to make his bet of 


Who⸗ 
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Whoever then conſiders the conduct and actions of 
Agathocles, will find that he was but little, if any 
thing at all, obliged to fortune; for he arrived at 
dominion, as we have already ſhe un, not by the fa- 
vour of others, but by his own military Virtue, and 
after wards maintained what he had thus acquired with 
inhuite pains and hazard, merely by dint of courage 
and reſolution. But a man cannot properly be called 
virtuous who maſſacres his Fellow-citizens, betrays 
his friends, and has no regard either to his word and 
honour, or to religion and humanity : for though in- 
deed he may arrive at Empire, he can never acquire 
true glory by thoſe means. When I reflect therefore 
upon the intrepidity and addreis of Agathocles, gen 
in encountering and extricating himfelf out of all 
dangers, as well as his invincible magnanimity in ad- 
verſity, I ſee no reaſon why he may not be ranked 


amongſt the greateſt Captains: but if we conſider | 


the horrid barbarities and innumerable other crimes 
he was guilty of, he certainly does not deſerve to be 
numbered with truly virtuous or excellent men, We 
muſt not then attribute to Virtue or good fortune, 
what he accompliſhed without the alliſtance either of 
one or the other. 

The other inſtance happened in our own times and 
under the Pontificate of Alexander VI. Olivero:to da 
Fermo being left an Orphan in his Infancy, was edu— 
cated by Giovanni Fogliani *, his uncle by the mo- 
ther's ſide, and ſent when he orew up to ſerve under 
the banners of Paolo Vitelli, in order to learn the art 
of war and qualify himſelf for a General. Bur when 
Paolo died he bore arms under his brother Vitellozzo; 
and being an active ſpirited man, ſoon became one of 
his beſt officers. However, as he thought it below 
him to be any longer dependant upon others, he 
conſpired with certain Citizens of Fermo (who chote 
rather, it ſeems, to ſee their Country enflaved than 
to live in n liberty) to ſeize upon that City by the al- 


* 


* Guiccardine calls him Frangidni. 
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ſiſtance of Vitelleſco : for which purpoſe, he wrote 

to his uncle Fogliani, that having been abſent many 

years, he was deſirous of paying him a viſit; that ſo 

he might have an opportunity of ſeeing his old friends 

again, and of looking a little into his own affairs : 

and as his time had chiefly been ſpent in endeavour. 

ing to acquire reputation, he deſigned to make a 

handſome entry, attended by an hundred horſemen, 

conſiſting of his particular friends and followers, 

that ſo his Fellow-citizens might ſee he had behaved 

himſelf like a man: upon which account, he hoped 

he ſhould be received at home with ſome degree of 

honour and reſpect, as that would not only be a cre. 

dit to him but to his uncle likewiſe, who had edu- 

cated him. Fogliani therefore was not wanting on 

his part in any thing that might demonſtrate the af. 

fection and regard he had for his nephew; and hay. 

ing fo ordered matters that he met with a very ho- 

nourable reception from his Countrymen, he lodged 

him in his own houſe, where Oliverotto continued 

ſome days to make neceſſary preparations for the ex- 

ecution of his wicked deſigns. After which, he in- 

vited Fogliani and all the principal Citizens of Fermo 

to a magnificent entertainment; and at the end of it 

| artfully turned the converſation upon the greatneſs of 
3 Pope Alexander and the exploits of his ſon Cæſar 
i Borgia. But as Fogliani and the other Citizens be- 
0 gan to talk pretty freely of thoſe matters, Oliverotto 
ſaid, it would be better for them all to keep their 
thoughts to themſelves till they got into a more pri- 
vate place; and riſing ſuddenly from the table, he 
withdrew into a retired apartment, whither he was 
followed by the reſt : but they were hardly ſat down, 
before ſome Soldiers whom he had concealed there 
cut all their throats. After he had cauſed them to 
be murdered in this manner, he mounted his horſe; 
and having put himſelf at the head of his attendants 
and partizans he firſt ſcoured the town, and then fur- 
[ rounded the Palace of the Magiſtrates, who were 1o 
# terrified that they preſently ſubmitted to his — 
1 BIN i 
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and acknowledged him as the prince. Having pro- 
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ceeded thus far, he cauſed all ſuch as he thought 
malecontent or had it in their power to diſturb him 
in the poſſeſſion of his new Government to be put 
to death, and fortified himſelf with new inſtitutions 


both civil and military in fo effectual a manner, that 
within the ſpace of one year (for he held that Prin- 


cipality no longer) he not only lived with ſecurity in 
Fermo, but was become formidable to all his neigh- 
bours: and he would have found no more difficulty 
than Agathocles did in thoroughly eſtabliſhing his 


power, if he had not ſuffered himſelf to be tre- 


panned by Cæſar Borgia at the ſame time that he de- 
coyed the Urſini and Vitelli into his nets at Sini— 


gaglia, where he likewiſe fell into Borgia's hands, 


about a year after he had perpetrated the murder above 


related, and was ſtrangled together with Vitellozzo, 
to whoſe inſtructions he was obliged for his mi- 
litary Virtues, and who alſo had taught him to be a 


Villain. | e ; 
It may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, that Agathocles and 
ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, ſhould be able nor 


only to ſupport their power ſo long at home, but to 
detend themſelves againſt the attempts of foreign 


enemies, and were never in any danger from conſp1- 
racies amongſt their own Citizens, after they had 


been guilty of ſo many acts of perfidy and violence: 
whilſt the cruelties of others have been the ſole cauſe 


that they could not maintain themſelves in their Go- 
vernments even in peaceable times, much leis when 


they were embroiled in wars. 


This I take to have happened accordingly as their 
cruelty was well or ill applied: I ſay well applied (if 
it ever can be allowable to ſpeak well of what is 


evil in itſelf) and it may be called ſo, when exerciſed 


but once, and that too only when it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for ſelf- preſervation; but never repeated af- 
terwards, and even then converted as much as poſ- 
ſible to the benefit of the Subject. But it is ill ap- 
plied, when, though practiſed with caution and re- 
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ſerve at firſt, it increaſes inſtead of diminiſhing with 
time. The proceedings of the former have ſome. 
times been ſuffered to proſper both by God and 
man; of which Agathocles may ſerve as an inſtance: 


but in the latter caſe, it is impoſſible to ſupport one's 
ſelf. From whence I conclude, that whoſoever uſurps 


the Government of the State, mult exercile what cruel. 


ties he ſhall find neceſſary at once : that ſo he may 
not be obliged to renew them every day, but have ir 
in his power to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
after thoſe ſeverities are diſcontinued, and to gain 


them over to his intereſts by favours and benefactions #, 


But if he takes the other courſe, either out of ti— 


midity, or from bad advice, he mult have an execy- 


tioner conſtantly at his elbow, and can never depend 
upon his Subjects; as they will put no confidence in 


him when they are daily provoked to rebel by freſn 


injuries. Matters of ſeverity therefore, ſhould be 
finiſhed at one blow; that ſo they may give the leſs 
diſtaſte and be the ſooner forgotten: but favours and 


benefactions, on the contrary, ſhould be frugally diſ- 


penſed, and by little and little at a time, 1n order to 
make the remembrance of them continue freſh, and 
the reliſh more durable. 
In the laſt place, a Prince ought to make jt his 
chief care to be upon ſuch a footing with his Subjects, 


that no change of fortune may oblige him to alter his 


behaviour towards them : otherwile, if he falls into 
adverſity, he will no longer have 1t in his power to 


help himſelf : and any favour that he ſhall ſhew them 


will then do him but little ſervice; as they will look 
vpon it as extorted by neceſſity, and conſequently not 
worth their thanks . . 


* As Auguſtus did, “ Qui poſito triumviri nomine, militem donis, 


populum annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit.“ Tacit. Annal. i. 


« Et quz triumviratu geficrat, abolevit.“ Ann, iii. | 

+ Which was the caſe with our King James II. with regard to 
granting liberty of conſcience. On the other hand, we lee in the firſt 
book of Tacitus's Hiſtory, Otho tells his nephew, that Vitellius could 
not de ſo wicked and ungrateful either to kill or ſpoil the nephew of 
an Emperor who had preſer ved his whole family, aud quitted the Em- 


| EX A 


EXAAMEN, CHAP. VIII. 


F other proofs were till wanting to convict Ma- 

chiavel of inculcating pernicious principles, we 
might have ſufficient from his own mouth. For 
what heavier charge can be brought againſt any man 
than that of laying down © rules for the conduct of 
thoſe that arrive at dominion by wicked and unjuſti- 
fiable means?“ ſuch is the Title of this Chapter. 


If he had only profeſſed to read lectures of Villainy 


to a private combination of traitors and other aban- 
doned wretches, it would not have ſeemed at all won- 
derful that he ſhould make choice of ſuch Subjects 
for the inſtruction of his Pupils: but he ſpeaks to 
the whole World, and addreſſes himſelf in a particu- 
lar manner to thoſe that ought to be the moſt virtu- 
ous of mankind, as they are appointed to govern 


others. What can be more infamous or horrible than 


to inſtruct ſuch perſonages in the arts of perfidy and 
aſſaſſination ? It is certainly much to be wiſhed, that, 
for the good of the World, ſuch examples as thoſe 
of Agathocles and Oliverotto da Fermo, which Ma- 
chiavel ſeems to take ſo much pleaſure in citing, had 
never been recorded in hiſtory. They only ſerve to 
call out thoſe dangerous qualities into action, that 
are rooted in the hearts of men naturally inclined to 
evil, and of which, perhaps, they themſelves were 
not conſcious before. How many young people have 
corrupted their underſtandings to ſuch a degree by 
reading Romances, that they affect to think and act 


pire to him voluntarily, though he might have ſupported himſelf in 
it a long time, if he had pleaſed, as his army was eager to engage 
that of Vitellius. “ An Vitellium tam immitis animi fore, ut pro 
incolumi totà domo, ne hanc quidem ſibi gratiam redderet. Non enim 
ultima deſperatione, ſed poſcente prælium exercitu remiſſiſſe Reipub- 
lice ultimum caſum.” After he had told his Soldiers, “ Quanto plus 
ſpei oſtenditis, fi vivere placeret, tanto pulchrior mors erit.“ The 
more zeal you ſhew to ſerve me, and lay down your lives for me, the 
more glorious and honourable it will be for me to dic; that ſo I may 
not expoſe ſo many brave men to any further dangers, og 


& 
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262 THE PRINCE, Chap. VIII. 


no longer like any one elſe but a Gandalin or a Me. 
dor *? Without doubt there is a ſort of contagious 
Enthuſiaſm in particular modes both of thinking and 
acting. Charles XII. of Sweden, that extraordinary 
man who overſtrained all his Virtues to ſuch a degree 
that they at laſt degenerated into ſo many vices, car- 
ried the Life of Alexander the Great about with him 
from his childhood: and it has been affirmed by ſe- 
veral perſons who were beſt acquainted with this Alex- 
ander of the North, that it was owing to Quintus 
Curtius that he ravaged Poland and made Staniſlaus 
a King, as Alexander had done Abdolonymus, and 
that the battle of Arbella+ was the occaſion of his 
defeat at Pultowa. 


[But I wiſh Machiavel had quoted no worſe exam- 


ples than that of Alexander. He propoſes Agathocles 
and Oliverotto da Fermo as models of prudence and 
ſucceſs ; men who ſupported themſelves in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their power, according to him, by a proper 
application of cruelty T.] Now by « prudence and a 
proper application of cruelty,” he means the commiſ— 
fion of every kind of violence and wickedneſs that 


Heroes of ſome Romance. 


I The place where Darius was utterly routed. Quint. Curt, lib, iv, 
in init. & cap. 9. | | | 
I Inſtead of what is included betwixt the two crotchets above, the 
text runs thus in the firſt edition: “ Me ſeroit il permis de deſcendre 
d'un auſh grand exemple a de moindres ? Il me ſemble que Jorſqu'il 
s'agit de I'hiſtoire de l'eſprit humain, que la difference des conditions 
& Fee etats diſparoiſſent : les Rois ne ſont que des hommes, & tous les 
hommes ſont egaux ; il ne s'agit que des impreſſions ou des modifi- 
cations en general, qu' ont produit de certaines cauſes exterieures ſur 
P eſprit humain. Toute I Angleterre fait ce qui arriva a Londres il y 
a quelques annees On y repreſenta une aſſez mediocre comedie ſous 
le titre des Poleurs & des tours de Gueux, ou, © The Beggar's Opera“ 
Le ſujet de cette piece etoit I imitation de quelques tours de ſoupleſſe 
& de filouteries de voleurs. Il ſe trouve que beaucoup de perſonnes 
s' appergurent, au ſortir de ces rep eſentations, de la perte de leurs 
bagues, de leurs tabatieres, & de leurs montres, & Vauteur ſe fit fi 
promptement des diſciples, qu'ils pratiquoient ſes legons dans le Par- 
terre meme. Ceci prouye aſſez, ce me ſemble, combien il eſt perni- 
cieux de citer de mauyais exemples. La premiere reflexion de Ma- 
chiavel ſur Agatocles & ſur Oliverotto da Fermo roule ſur les raifons 
qui les ſoutinrent dans leurs petits etats, malgre leurs cruautez. L'au- 
feur Fattribue a ce qu' ils avoient commis ces cruautes a propos, &c.”" 


may 
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may be thought neceſſary for the accompliſhment 


of one's deſigns : but it muſt be done „ all at once 


and at one ſtroke,” and then there is an end of the 


matter. Diſpatch every man you ſuſpect, as well as 


your open enemies: but be quick, and don't do things 
by halves. 1 Tn: 
In this manner he recommends ſuch exploits as the 
Sicilian Veſpers, and the execrable maſſacre at Paris 
on St. Bartholomew's day ; the very remembrance of 


which is enough to make any other man tremble. 


But he ſeems to make a joke of ſuch horrible deeds, 


provided they are executed in ſuch a manner as will 


only ſtrike a tranſient terror into the people; and ſays 
the odium of them will ſoon vaniſh, if it is not kept 
up by a continued ſucceſſion of other cruelties : as if 
the murder of a thouſand men in one day was not ſo 
atrocious a crime, as diſpatching them at different in- 
tervals. OT, 3 

But it 1s not ſufficient merely to refute theſe prin- 


ciples horrid as they are; it is likewiſe in ſome mea- 


ſure neceſſary to ſhew how little regard Machiavel has 
had to truth in ſome particulars of the examples upon 
which he founds his maxims; and how unfair a uſe 
he makes of them. Ir is falſe, in the firſt place, that 
Agathocles enjoyed the fruits of his crimes in peace. 
He was almoſt continually at war with the Carthagi- 
nians: he was forced to fly out of Africa by his own 


Soldiers who had mutinied there and cut the throats. 


of his Sons when he was gone: and after all, was 

- poiſoned by his own grandſon. [Oliverotto da Fermo 

was perfidiouſly put to death by Cæſar Borgia, about 

aà year after he had made himſelf Prince of that City. 

Thus one Villain was puniſhed by another, and eſ- 

caped the ſcourge which the public was preparing for 
him by falling a Victim to private malice *.) 


* Here the firſt Edition runs thus : “ Oliverotto da Fermo perit par 
ha perfidie de Borgia, digne ſalaire de ſes crimes : & comme ce fut une 
annee apres ſon uſurfation, ſa chute paroit f1 acceleree qu'elle ſemble 
avoir prevenue par ſa punition ce que lui preparoit la haine publique, 
L' exemple &Oliverotto ne devoit donc point etre cite par Vauteur, 
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264+ THE PRINCE, Chap. VII, 


But ſuppoſing a Tyrant could commit the moſ 
flagrant crimes with ſecurity ; fuppoling him to be 
under no apprehenſions of a tragical death: he muſt 
ſtill be miſerable in ſeeing himfelf deteſted and ab. 
horred by all mankind : he never would be able to 
ſtifle the evidence of his conſcience, that domeſtic 
witneſs, which would be continually accuſing him : 
he would have no reſpite from thoſe inſupportable 
torments which he muſt perpetually carry in his breaſt: 
no arts can ever ſilence that piercing voice that makes 
itſelf heard even by Kings upon their thrones : nor 
could he by any means elude thoſe horrors that would 
haunt his imagination day and night like fo many fu. 


ries *. It is impoſſible in the nature of 1 that 


puiſqu' il ne prouve rien. Machiavel-voudroit ne prouve rien. Ma. 
chiavel voudroit que le crime fut heurzux, & il ſe flatte par-la d'avoir 
quelque bonne raiſon de Paccrediter, ou du moins un argument paſ— 
fable a produire. Mais ſuppoſons que le crime puiſſe fe commettre 
avec ſecurite, & qu'un tizan puiſſe exercer impunement la ſcelera- 
telie, &C." 
* Furiarum maxima juxta 

Accubat | 

- FREE girque facem attollens, atque intonat ore — 
| ZEneid. vi. 60g. 
Wretched certainly muſt be the condition of Tyrants, © poſſunt enim 
(fays Tully de Offic. lib, 11. c. 21.) cuiquam eſſe utiles angores, ſol- 
I.citudines, diurni & nocturni metus, vita inſidiarum periculorumque 
pleniſſima? . . Hunc tu quas conſcientiæ labes in animo cenſes ha- 
buiſſe? quæ vulnera ? Cujus autem vita ipſi poteſt utilis eſſe, cum 


ejus vitæ ea conditio ſit, ut qui illam eripuerit in maxima & gratia tus 


turus fit & gloria.“ 

What a picture of diſtraction does Tacitus give us in the Character 
of Tiberius, Annal. vi. cap. vi. Here follows that Tyrant's Letter 
to the Senate. Quid {cribam vobis P. C. aut quomodo ſcribam, aut 

quid omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, Dii me Deæ que pejus perdant 
quam per ire quotidie me ſentio, fit ſcio.“ Upon which, the Hiſ- 
torian makes this remark. * Adeo facinora atque flagitia ipfi quoque 
in ſupplicium verterant. Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus 8 ad- 

fir mare ſolitus eſt, ſi recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici la- 
niatus & ictus; quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſævitia, libidine, 
malis conſultis, animus dilaceretur : quippe Tiberium non fortuna, 
non ſolitudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris ſuaſque iple 
pœgnas fateretur.” Which Mr. Gordon tranſlates in this manner, 
«© What to write to you, Conſcript Fathers, or in what manner to 
write, or what at all por to write at this inſtant, if I can V etermine, 
may all the Deities, Gods and Goddeſſes, doom me to ſtill more cr del 
agonies than thoſe under which I feel myſelf periſhing daily.“ 

So cloſely did the hortor of his cruelties and infamy haunt this man 
of blood, and became his tortures! Nor was it at random what the 


ſuch 
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ſuch a wretch ſhould ever enjoy a moment of eaſe. 


Let any one read the Lives of Dionyſius *, Tiberius, 


Nero, Lewis XI. of France, John Baſilowitz F, &c. 


and he will ſee that all thoſe monſters ended their days 
in the moſt miſerable manner. | | 

Cruelty proceeds from an atrabilaire and malevo- 
lent diſpoſition, which, if not timely corrected, of- 


ren turns to furious madneſs, If then there was no 


| ſuch thing as Juſtice upon Earth, or an Almighty 


power in Heaven, it would ſtill be the true intereſt of 


| every one to be virtuous and humane; as ſuch diſ- 
| poſitions unite mankind in bonds of amity, and are 


| abſolutely neceſſary for their happineſs and preſerva- 


| tion : whilſt vice and tyranny never fail to plunge 
| hem into miſery and deſtruction, | 


C HAP. IX. 
Of civil Principality, 


ſhall now ſay ſomething of the other way of aſ- 
cending to dominion from a private condition ; 


that is, when a principal Citizen is advanced to So- 


vereignty over his own Countrymen, not by wicked 
and violent means, but by their tavour and co-ope- 


| wiſeſt of men was wont to affirm, that if the hearts of tyrants were 


diſplayed, they would be ſeen full of deadly wounds and gorings, 
| ſince what the ſeverity of ſtripes is to the body, the fame to the ſoul is 


the bitter anguiſh of cruelty, luſt, and execrable purſuits. To Ti- 


berius, not his Imperial fortune, nor his gloomy and inacceſſible ſo- 
| litudes, could enſure tranquillity, nor exempt him trom feeling and 

even avowing the rack in his breaſt, and the avenging turies that pur- 
| ſued him.“ | 


| Suetonius ſpeaking of this letter in the Life of Tiberius, ſays, 


* Poſtremo ſemet ipſe pertæſus, tali epiſtolæ principio tantum non 
ſummam ſuorum malorum profeſſus eſt.“ 

* A Tyrant of Syracuſe, of whom Tully ſays, “ Vita ejus nihil te- 
trius, miſerius, deteſtabilius“! “ 
T Baſilius Suiſki, Great Duke of Moſcovy. He mounted the throne 
in the year 1606, after Demetrius was murdered by the rebels; but 


was rivalled by another Demetrius, ſupported by the Poles, who de- 


feated his army at Kolveſko, in 1607, routed him the next year at 


Bolchow, and at laſt dethroned him in 1610, and ſhut him up in the 


tort of Goſtin, where he ended his life miſerably, Butenfels. 
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266 THE PRINCE, Chap.lx 
ration; which may be called a civil Principality, ang 
15 not to be acquired either by virtue or fortune alone 
but by a lucky ſort of craft. Such a perſon, I fay, 
is lifted up to Sovereign power either by the favour 
of the Commonalty, or the Nobility : for in every 
State there is a contrariety of diſpoſition in the con- 
ſtituents, the people being always jealous of their 
liberty, and afraid of being oppreſſed by the Gran. 
dees; and the Grandees ambitious to rule and domi. 
neer over the people * This diverſity of inclina. 
tions is the occaſion of conteſts, which muſt always 
end either in a Principality, or a free Government, or 
in downright licentiouſneſs T. A Principality is intro. 
duced either by the people or the Grandees, accord. 
ing as either one or the other of them have an oppor- 
tunity and find their account in it: for when the 
Grandees perceive themſelves too weak to cope with 
the people, they ſometimes confer their whole autho- 
tity upon one perſon, and make him their Prince, in 
order to gratity their animoſity more effectually un- 
der the ſhelter of his power T. The people likewiſe 
do the ſame thing, but from different motives : when 
they can no Jonger make head againſt the oppreſſion 
of the Grandees, they throw all their power into the 
hands of one perſon alone, and appoint him their 
Prince to defend and protect them. But a Prince 
vho is raiſed by the favour of the Grandees will find 


® Rapacity and violence being vices that are commonly incident to 
the great and powerful. Ayaritiam & arrogantiam præcipua val. 


diorum vitia.“ Tacit. Hiſt. i. Naturalem nobilitatis ſuperbiam.” W 


Paterc. Hiſt. ii. | | . 
+ Poſtquam exui æqualitas, & pro modeſtia ac pudore ambitio à 
vis incedebat, provenere dominationes.“ Here behold the riſe d 
Principality. Poſtquam regum pertæſum, leges maluerunt.” An. 
nal. iii. Here we ſee the origin of Liberty, or free Government 
« Tribunis reddita licentia quoquo vellent agitandi, . . . Exin col. 
- tinua per viginti annos diſcordia, non mos, non jus, deterrima qu 
que impune.” Here ſprung up licentiouſneſs, which always product 
- confufion. Inter Patres plebemque certamina exarſere; modo tui 
bulenti Tribuni, modo Conſules prævalidi.“ Hiſt. ii. 

As the Heracleans did, who to revenge themſelves upon the Con: 
monalty, which was too ſtrong for them, recalled Clearchus from bi 
niſhment, and made him their Prince in ſpite of them. See Mi 
chiavel's Political Diſcourſes, Book i. Chap. xvi. N. 

| png | | mon 
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more difficulty in ſupporting himſelf, than one who 

is advanced by the people; becauſe he muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have many of that rank near his perſon, wha 

ſtill will be tempted to look upon themſelves in 4 
manner as his equals, and think it hard to be govern- 
ed and controuled as he pleaſes *. On the other 

hand, a Prince that is exalted by the people, ſtands 

alone, and has nobody or very few about him but 

ſuch as are ready to obey his commands . Beſides, 

| the Grandees are unreaſonable in their demands, and 

not to be ſatisfied without prejudice to others: but 

| the people are ſoon contented, as their deſires are but 
| moderate and juſt, and much more commendable 

| than thoſe of the Grandees ; one fide aſpiring to no- 

ching further than protection and ſecurity, the other 

| thirſting after tyranny and oppreſſion. It might be 

added, that when the people are diſaffected to a Prince, 
| he never can gain them all on account of their num- 
bers: but he may ſecure the Grandees, becauſe they 
| are few. The worſt however that he has to appre- 
hend from the people in ſuch circumſtances, is, that 
| they will deſert him: but if the Grandees are diſcon- 
| tented, he may expect that they will not only deſert, 
| but conſpire and rebel againſt him : for as they have 
generally more penetration and fee further than the 
| common people, they will take care to ſecure them- 
| ſelves in time, and go over to ſome other competitor 
| from whom they have higher expectations. 


their inſolence, and in ſome meaſure to ſatisfy the Commonalty, in 
revenging them upon thoſe that had deprived them of their liberty, 
Machiavel, Ibid, Where he concludes, that in what manner ſoever 
| one becomes a Prince, he will always find it neceſſary, ſooner or later, 

to gain the affections of the people; without which, he can never 
effectually ſecure himſelf from danger: for the more rigorouſly he 
__ himſelf towards them, the weaker he will become every 
ay. . 1 55 | 

+ Coſimo de' Medici got the better of the Florentine Nobility, ſays 
Nardi, in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, becauſe the Nobles being all 


to obey him. 
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"i * This obliged Clearehus to cruſh them all, to deliver himſelf from 


equal, were continually divided amongſt themſelves: whereas Co- 
fimo's partizans, who were dazzled with the ſplendour and reputation 
of his family, thought it no diſparagement to be his dependants, and 
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266 THE PRINCE, Chap, ty 


25 PEER, the bulk of the. people muſt of neceſſity 
and always will be:the ſame, and cannot be altered: 
but a Prince has no occaſion to continue the ſame ſet 
of Grandees; he daily has it in his power to degrade 
ſome and create others, and to increafe or diminiſ 
their authority as he pleaſes: 
As a further ſecurity it muſt be abſerecd which of 
the Grandees devote themſelves wholly. to the interes 
and fortune of their Prince, and which of them do 
not, Thoſe that do, and are not rapacious or op. 
preſlive, ought to be honoured and eſteemed by him; 
thoſe that do not, perhaps, have. no other motive 10 
their coolneſs than a natural timidity and want of 
Spirit: in which caſe however, he may employ them, 
and to good purpoſe too, if they are able in council: 
for then, they will honour him in proſperity, and in 
adverſity they will do him no injury. But when that 
back wardneſs proceeds from ambition or ſome other 
latent cauſe, it is a ſign that they have a greater re 
gard for their own welfare and intereſt than. that of 
their Prince: and therefore he ought to guard again 
them as profeſſed enemies, and take it for granted 
that, if he ſhould fall into diſtreſs, they will certain 
join with his enemies to ruin him if they can“ 

A Prince therefore who owes his exaltation to the 
favour of the people, ought to be very careful to pte. 
ſerve their affection: which is eaſily ſecured, as they 
require nothing more from him, than to defend then 
from oppreſſion. But one who is advanced by the 
Grandees, contrary to the inclination of the people, 
muſt above all things endeavour to gain them atter- 
wards: and that may be done without any difficulty, 
merely by taking them under his protection. And as 
it is but natural when we receive favours from a per- 
20 from whom we expected nothing but i injuries, t0 


. Valerius ice. who courted Vitellius in all his Letters, at the 
fame time ſent Veſpaſian an exact account of all his motions, endea- 
vouring to trim betwixt them both, and always to keep. well with him 
that was uppermoſt ; by which means he juſtly became ſuſpected by 
1 
them both, and ſec ured the favour of neither, | 


think 


think ourſelves the more obliged to ſuch a benefac- 
tar; ſo he will become more acceptable to the people 
than if he had been raiſed at firſt entirely by them- 


them, which muſt be varied according 'to the times 


down any certain rule here for that purpoſe, and there- 
fore I-ſhall leave that to the diſcretion of others, and 
| only ſay once more 10 general, that they muſt be 
gained ar-all events for a Prince that does not take 
care of this, will find neither refuge nor remedy in 
adverſity. Nabis Prince of Sparta, who was attack- 
ed by all Greece, and a victorious Roman army at 
the fame time, defended his Government and Country 
[:oainſt their whole power: and this he was enabled 


to do merely by ſecuring the affections of a few, when 


the ſaw the danger approaching: whereas, if he had 
been hated by the people he muſt have been utterly 
rvined. Let no one therefore quote the old proverb 
Laoainſt me, that * whoſoever builds upon the people, 
; (Wbuilds upon ſand :” for though it may be true that a 
private Citizen who depends upon the multitude to 


oppreſſion of particular enemies, will often find him- 


elk deceived, as it happened to the Gracchi & at 
Nome, and Georgio Scali + at Florence; yet when a 
Prince puts his confidence in the people, who is a 
„nan of courage himſelf, and knows how to command 
f others, not dejected in adverſity, nor deficient in ne— 
e Neeſſary preparations, but careful to keep up their Spi- 


Tits by his own valour and conduct, he will never be 
deſerted by them, nor have any occaſion to repent 


* Tiberius Gracchus was aſſaulted and killed by the people, merely 
pon Scipio Naſica's ſaying, Qui falvam vellent Rempublicam ſe ſe- 
querentur,” ij. e. Let all thoſe that wiſh well to the Commonwealth 
follow me.“ Paterc. Hiſt. ji. | 


rere ready to adore him. Mach. Hitt. Flor. book iii. From whence 
ame the Florentine proverb, Fondarſi come Meſſer Georgio Scali; to 
build like Scali, The affections of the people, adds he, are as eaſily 
oſt as gained. 


18 that 
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| {elves. But ſince there are many ways of gaining, 


ſereen him from the power of the Magiſtrates or the 


+ He was beheaded in the midſt of a people who but juſt before 
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that he has laid the foundation of his ſecurity upon 
the affections of his people. 

But a Prince runs a great riſque who endeavour, 
to change a civil Principality into abſolute dominion: 
becauſe he muſt either govern the State entirely him. 
ſelf, or by the aſſiſtance of Magiſtrates, In the latte MW 

_ caſe his government muſt be very weak and precarioy t 
becauſe he muſt depend altogether upon the will c 
thoſe that are in the Magiſtraey; who, eſpecially u fl 

times of danger and diſtreſs, will have it in ther d 
power to ruin him, either by immediately rebelling, tl 
or refuſing to execute his commands, In ſuch june. 
tures he will find it impoſſible to exert abſolute au. 2 
thority : for the people having been uſed to oubry 
their reſpective Magiſtrates, and to receive laws aud 2 

ordinances directly from them, will have no regard | 2 
his Edits and Proclamations in troubleſome and 0! 
doubtful times: nor will he then find many friend in 
that he can fully confide in. He muſt not build up. l 
on the behaviour and profeſſions of his Subjects n © 

peaceable times when they have occaſion for his f. p. 

| vour and protection: for then every one runs to h 0! 

1 beck, every one promifes and vows to lay down bs © 

= - life for him whilſt there is no proſpect of danger 
death: but when Storms begin to ariſe, and he ha of 
occaſion for their aſſiſtance, not a man of them is u tt 
be ſeen : and this experiment is the more carefully * 

to be avoided, as it isimpoſſible to try it any mor m 
than once. A wiſe Prince therefore ought to behav be 

in ſuch a manner to his Subjects as to make bo “ 
himſelf and his government neceſſary for their well he 
being and happineſs : and then they will prove fim ® 

and faithful to him upon all occaſions, * 8 


| ab 

t * Proſperis Vitelli rebus certaturi ad obſequium; adverſam cu m 
fortunam ex æquo detrectabant.“ Tacit, Hift, ii.“ Languentibuf H 

| omnium ſtudiis qui primo alacres tidem atque animum oftentar , 
„ pant;” Hit. © : Pl 
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EXAMEN. CHAP. IX. 


AHERE is no deſire more generally implanted in 


our nature, than that of Liberty; it is common 
| to barbarians, as well as the moſt polite nations : for 
zs we are born free, we think we have a right to con- 
| tinue ſo. To this unconquerable Spirit of indepen- 
| dency, the world 1s obliged for ſo many great men : 
this firſt gave birth to Republican Governments, 
| which conſtitute a ſort of equality amongſt mankind, 
| and re-eſtabliſh them in their native freedom. 

| Machiavel in this Chapter lays down very good 
| and commendable rules for the conduct of ſuch as 
are advanced to Sovereign power by the free conſent 
| of the principal Citizens in a Commonwealth: and 
| indeed it is almoſt the only caſe in which he will al- 
low a man to act with common honeſty. But unfor- 
| tunately, it is a caſe that very ſeldom or never hap- 


pens, The Republican Spirit, ever jealous to exceſs 


of its liberty, preſently takes alarm at the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance that ſeems to threaten it with chains, and 
vill not bear to admit even ſo much as the very idea 
of a Maſter. Many States in Europe have ſhaken off 
| the yoke of Tyrants for the ſake of independency, 
{ as might eaſily be ſhewn : but it would be a difficult 
matter to produce an example of any one that has 

been free and afterwards voluntarily ſubmitted to ſla. 


very. Many Republics, it is true, in courſe of time, 


have relapſed into Deſpotiſm; and it ſeems to be a 


misfortune that at laſt muſt inevitably happen to all. 


| For how is it poſſible that any Republic ſhould be 
able to ſupport itſelf for ever againſt ſo many ene- 


mies as are perpetually undermining its liberties ? 


How can it reſtrain the ambition of powerful and aſ- 


piring men whom it foſters in its boſom ? How guard 


| againſt the ſeductions and ſecret practices of its neigh- 


bours, as well as the corruption of its own mem- 


bers, whilſt private intereſt is ſo predominant in the 


World 
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World? Can it expect always to come off with Vie. 
| tory and ſucceſs in the wars which it muſt of neceſſity 
be engaged in? or to prevent thoſe conjunctures ſo 


fatal to liberty, theſe critical and hazardous moment; 
which ſometimes prove fo favourable to wicked and 
bold men? If its troops are commanded by perfidi. 
ous or cowardly Generals, it muſt tall a prey to its 
Enemies: and if it has brave and enterpriſing Off. 


cers at the head of them, they will become dangerous 
in times of peace, after they have been accuſtomed 


to war, | | | 2 
Almoſt all Republics raiſed themſelves out of an 


abyſs of ſervitude to the higheſt pitch of Liberty; 
and almoſt all of them have tumbled down from that 


point into Slavery again. The ſame Athenians, who 
in the time of Demoſthenes, lifred up their creſts in 
ſo haughty a manner againſt Philip of Macedon, 
crouched with the moſt abject ſervility to Alexander 


his Son. The ſame Romans who abhorred the very 


name of Royalty after the expulſion of Kings, pati- 
ently ſubmitted, after the revolution of ſome ages, to 
the ſcourge of Emperors : and the Engliſh who put 
Charles I. to death, becauſe he had uſurped ſome 
trifling prerogatives, bowed down their ſtiff necks 
under the rigour and tyranny of a haughty and art- 
ful Protector Xx. It cannot be ſaid then that theſe 
States voluntarily choſe a Maſter themſelves; but 


that other daring and ambitious men, who took the 
advantage of favourable times and circumſtances, 
made them ſubmit to one whether they would or 
not. As mankind are born to live for a while, and 
then die either of diſeaſes or old age; ſo Republics 


are formed, and flouriſh perhaps for ſome ages, till 


at laſt they are totally ruined either by the ambition 
of ſome Citizen of their own, or the arms ot their 


* The text in the firſt Edition runs thus, “Et ces memes Anglois 


qui mirent a mort Charles I., parce qu'il empietoit ſur leurs droits, 


plierent la roideur de leur courage ſur la puiſſance altiere de leur Pro- 
tecteur.“ But in the other, in this manner. Parce qu'avoit uſurpe 


quelques faibles droits, plierent la roideur de leur courage ſous la ty 
rannie fiere & adroite de leur Protecteur.“ ; 


F ne- 


Vor. II. * 
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Enemies. Every thing has its period ; the greateſt 


Monarchies have but a limited duration, and Repub- 
lics being well apprized that they muſt ſome time or 


other be diſſolved, make it their chief care to guard 


againſt the grandeur of any overgrown family in their 
State ; whole power they look upon as the beginning 
of a diſtemper that will otherwiſe prove mortal in the 
end. | 1 


It is impoſſible therefore to perſuade ſuch Repub- 
licans as are in full poſſeſſion of their liberties, ever 
to chuſe a Maſter to rule over them, even the beſt : 


they will always inſiſt that it is better to depend upon 


Laws, than the caprice of any one man. The 
laws, they will ſay, are juſt; but every man is par- 


tial : they are our remedy upon all occaſions : but 
ſuch a remedy as may ealily be converted into mortal 
poiſon, whenever the perſon is fo inclined, that has a 
power to controul them. In ſhort, liberty is a bleſſ- 
ing that 1s our birthright: why then ſhould we de- 
prive ourſelves of it? If it is a crime to rebel againſt 


a lawful Sovereign; is it not equally ſo to be inſtru- 


ments 1n enflaving a Commonwealth?” 


CHAP. Xx. 


In what Manner the flrength of all Principalities is to 


be computed. 


JN examining the nature of all Principalities, an- 
other circumſtance is alſo to be conſidered; and 


that is, whether a prince is ſtrong enough upon occa- 


ſion to ſtand upon his own bottom; or whether he 


depends for his ſupport upon the aſſiſtance of others. 


For the clearer diſcuſſion of this matter, I ſay, that 


in my opinion, a Prince may very well ſupport 


himſelf who has either men or money enough to 


raiſe an army ſufficient to oppoſe any one that ſhall 


venture to invade him : and on the other hand, 1 
think ſuch Princes as are not able to keep the field 


againſt 
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274 HRE PRIN C E, Chap. X. 
againſt an Enemy, but obliged to retire into ſtrong 
places and defend themſelves there as well as they 
can, muſt always be dependent upon others. Of the 
former we have already ſpoken, and ſhall till ſay 
ſomething further as occaſion occurs. As to the ſe— 
cond, it is ſufficient only to adviſe Princes in fuch 
eircumſtances to fortify the place of their reſidence in 


the molt effectual manner they can, and not to trou- 


ble themſelves about the reſt of the Country. For 
Whoever does this, and has taken care to be upon ſuch 
terms with his Subjects, as we have already recom- 
mended, and ſhall fay ſomething more of hereafter, will 
always find his Enemies very ſhy of attacking him &; 
as men are naturally cautious of engaging in difficult 
enterprizes : and certainly it cannot be judged a 
very eaſy one to reduce a town that is in a good pol- 
ture of defence, and where the Prince and the people 
are united. 1 15 | 
Many of the towns in Germany are abſolutely free: 
and though their territories are ſmall, they pay no 
further obedience ro the Emperor than juſt what they 
think fit, neither do they ſtand in the leaſt awe either 
of him or of any other powerful neighbour. But 
then they are ſo well fortified, that every one muſt 
be ſenſible it muſt be an exceeding tedious and diſicult 
piece of work to reduce them : for they are all ſur- 
rounded with deep ditches and ſtrong walls with plenty 
of cannon, and have always proviſions of every lort 
laid up in their public Magazines ſufficient to maintain 


them for twelve months. Beſides which, they have 


workhouſes to maintain their poor in ſuch a manrer 
that they ſhall be no burden to the public; where they 


* Tacitus therefore blames Bardanes for embarraſſing himſelf with 
the ſiege of a ſtrong town, well furniſhed with ail manner of proviſions 
and ammunition, being governed father by paſiion and revenge, than 
by common prudence. * Solis Seleucienſibus dominationem ejus ab- 
nuentibus. in quos, ut patris ſui quoque defectores, ira magis, quam 
cx ulu præſenti, accenſus, implicatur obſidione urbis validæ, muroque 
& commeatibus firmatæ.“ Annal. ii. | 

4 Omnes qui magnarum rerum confilia ſuſcipiunt æſtimare de: 
bent an quod iuchoatur promptum eſfectu, aut certe non arduum fit,” 


Hikt, ii. 
8 6 may 
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may be employed if they pleaſe, from one end of the 


ear to the other, in ſuch manufactures as are the 


chief ſupport of thoſe Cities, and ſuſtain themſelves 
by their labour, Military diſcipline and exerciſe are 


likewiſe in much requeſt there; for the regulation of 


which they have many good laws and inſtitutions, 


A Prince then who has well fortified his Capital 
and is reſpected by his people, will hardly be attacked 
by any one; or if he is, the Enemy will be ſure to 
come off with loſs and diſgrace: for the affairs of 


this World are fo ſubject to change, that it is almoſt 


impoſſible for any army to lie a whole year before a 


town without interruption, If it be objected that the 
eople who have houſes and poſſeſſions in the Country 


will not have patience to fee them plundered and 
| burnt; and that ſelf-intereſt added to the miſeries of 


a long Siege will at laſt make them forget their duty 
to their Prince: I anſwer, that a prudent and ſpirit- 
ed Prince, who ſometimes artfully buoys up his Sub- 


= jects with hopes that their ſufferings will ſoon be over; 
ſometimes ſtrikes a terror into them by magnifying 


the cruelty and bloodthirſtineſs of the Enemy; an 


takes other proper means to quiet ſuch of them as 


are moſt clamorous, will always overcome theſe diffi- 

culties at laſt. We may add to this, that it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed the Enemy, as uſual, will lay 
waſte the Country with - Fire and Sword at their firſt 


arrival, whilſt the people are yet in good Spirits and 
determined to defend themſelves: in which caſe a 


Prince has till the leſs to apprehend, becauſe all the 

miſchief will be done, and the loſs irretrievable, be- 
fore their ardour has begun to cool; and then they 
will unite themſelves ſo much the more cloſely with 
their Prince, as they will look upon him to be the 
more obliged to them for having ſacrificed their houſes 
and poſſeſſions in his defence : for ſuch is the nature 
of mankind that they generally attach themſelves to 


thoſe whom they have once benefited, with as much 


zeal and fidelity as if they had received a favour from 
them, So that when all theſe things are thoroughly 
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conſidered, it will appear no difficult matter for a 
Prince both to gain and keep the affections of the 
people in ſuch a manner, as to engage them to ſtand 
firm to him in a long Siege, if he be wiſe and provi. 
dent, and takes care that they are well ſupplied with 
every thing neceſſary for their Suſtenance and de- 

fence &. | | | 


EXAMEN. CHAP. X. 


HE World is ſo changed ſince Machiavel wrote 
his Prince, that moſt things in it ſeem to wear 
a very different face from what they did at that time. 
If one of the moſt able Generals that lived in the 
days of Lewis XII. of France ſhould riſe out of his 
grave, how would he be aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted 
when he ſaw ſuch numerous armies brought into the 
field, and kept on foot not only in time of war but 
in the moſt profound peace? Whereas in his day, a 
handful of men was ſufficient to ſtrike the boldeft 
ſtroke and execute the greateſt deſigns ; who likewiſe 
were diſbanded as foon as there was no further oc- 
caſion for their ſervice, Inſtead of cuiraſſes and 
heavy armour; inſtead of pikes and harquebuſſes 
with' match locks, he would now ſee liveries and uni- 
forms, muſkets with bayonnets fixed at their muzzle, 
new methods of encamping, carrying on ſieges, 
drawing up armies, and above all, of providing ſub- 
ſiſtance for them; a piece of generalſhip as neceſ- 
ſary to be Maſter of, as of knowing how to lead them 
on to battle. $a 

But what would Machiavel himſelf ſay, if he was 
to ſee the new Syſtem of Politics which now prevails 
in Europe, and the many great Princes that at pre- 
ſent make ſuch a figure in the world, who in his time 

Agricola, therefore, reinforced the garriſons, and laid up freſh 

uantities of ammunition and proviſions every year in all the towns 


under his command; that fo they might be always in a condition 
do ſuſtain a long ſiege upon occaſion. Tacit. in vit. Agricolæ. 
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were in very little eſtimation ? How would he be ſur- 
prized to ſee the power of Kings now ſettled upon a 
ſolid foundation; the decorum obſerved in nego- 
tiations betwixt different Sovereigns, and the balance 
of power eſtabliſhed by an alliance amongſt ſome 
great Potentates, only with a view to curb the am- 
bition of others, and to maintain peace and tranquil- 
lity in the World? | ng ane 
Theſe things have occaſioned ſo general, and, in 
fact, ſo univerſal a change, that moſt of Machiavel's 
rules are altogether incompatible with our Modern 
Politics, as may be ſhewn from this Chapter in par- 
ticular: of which J will give ſome inſtances. 
He ſuppoles that a Prince who has * a large ex- 
tent of territory *,” his Coffers full of money, and 
can raiſe a powerful army, will always be able to ſup- 
port himſelf againſt his enemies without the aſſiſtance 
of any ally. 
But I will take upon me to affirm the contrary, 
and aſſert that no Prince, how redoubtable ſoever he 
may be, can ftand alone againſt a league of pow- 
erful enemies, and that he will find 1t abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have ſome allies likewiſe on his ſide. It 
Lewis XIV. of France, the moſt puiſſant and for- 
midable Prince in Europe of his time, was reduced g 
to the very brink of ruin by a war in which he had ys? 
engaged, to ſecure the ſucceſſion to the crown of "+ 
Spain to his family, and could no longer make head 
againſt ſo many powers who had united againſt him, 
becauſe he was not ſupported by any confederate; 
much leſs can any inferior Prince hope to ſtand upon 
his own legs, or to oppoſe others without extreme 
danger, except he has good alliances to depend upon. 
It is often ſaid, but inconſiderately indeed, that trea- 
ties of alliance are of no uſe; as the articles are ſel- 
dom obſerved, and that there is no more regard paid 
to them in our times than in any other. But in an- 
ſwer to this, though it muſt be allowed that there are 
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It muſt be obſerved, that Machiavel does not fay a large extent 
of territory, his words are “ tanto ſtato,” 


1 ſeve- 
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ſeveral examples of Princes in ancient as well as in 
modern times, who have not been exactly punctual 
in the performance of their engagements, yet there 
is great advantage to be reaped from ſuch treaties, 
The allies with whom you contract would otherwiſe 
perhaps be ſo many enemies; and if they will give 


| you no aſſiſtance, they are obliged at leaſt to obſerve 


a neutrality for a certain time. 


- 


Machiavel, as may be obſerved in the next place, 


%* SS OG SE 


defend them againſt their neighbours as effectually, as 


a number of ſtrong fortreſſes and an hundred thou- 
ſand men would ſecure one of the greateſt Monarchs. 
Bur if theſe Lords are in the ſame circumſtances that 
the Barons of France and England formerly were, I 
ſhould think that troops and fortified towns would 
only ſerve to ruin inſtead of aggrandizing them. The 


pomp and oftentation of Sovereignty is a dangerous 
thing, when power 1s wanting to ſupport it: many a 


petty Lord * has ruined himſelf and his family by too 
fond an affectation of grandeur. To keep a body of 
troops on foot like an army, when one ought to have 
no more than a ſlender guard; to keep a guard, when 
one ought to be content with domeſtic Servants only, 
cannot be called the effe& of ambition, but of down- 
right vanity; and of ſuch a kind of vanity too as 
will ſoon bring a man to poverty, What occaſion 


o The original ſays, “Plus d'un Prince apanage;“ for which we 
have no word in our language, The ſubſtantive apanage lignifies the 
portion of a Sovereign's younger children. | | 
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have they for fortified places] * ? they are in no dan- 

er of being beſieged by neighbours that are as weak 
as themſelves ; for others that are more powerful will 
preſently interfere in the quarrel and offer their me- 
diation which they cannot refuſe : a ſtroke or two of 
the pen will put an end to their little frays and pre- 
vent any effuſion of blood. Of what uſe then will 
fortreſſes be to them? If they could ſupport a Siege 
as long as that of Troy againſt ſuch tecble enemies, 
they would not be able to hold out any longer than 

ericho did, againſt the armies of a powerful Prince. 
Beſides, if it ſhould happen that there ſhould be wars 
of any importance betwixt other greater powers in 
their neighbourhood, they could not ſtand neuter 
without being utterly ruined ; and if they ſhould fide 
wich either of the Princes at war, their Capital muſt 
inevitably become a place of arms to the Commander 


in chief of his army. | 


* What is included betwixt the two crotchets runs thus in the firſt 
Edition. Ils ne jouent le role de grands Seigneurs qu” avec leurs do- 
meſtiques. Ce qu'on pourroit leur conſeiller de meilleur, ſeroit, ce 
me ſemble, de diminuer en quelque choſe opinion infinie qu'ils ont 
de leur grandeur, de la veneration extreme qu'ils ont pour leur an- 
cienne & illuſtre race, & du zele inviolable qu'ils ont pour leurs Ar- 
moiries. Les perſonnes ſenſees diſent, qu'ils feroient mieux de ne 
figurer dans le monde que comme des S*igneurs qui ſont bien à leur 
aiſe, de quitter une bonne fois les echaſtes ſur les quels leur orgueil 
les monte, de n'entretenir tout au plus qu'une garde ſufſiſante pour 
chaſſer les voleurs de leur Chateau, en cas qu'il y en eut d'aflez af- 
famez pour y chercher ſubſiſtance, & de raſer les remparts, les mu- 
railles, & toit ce qui peut donner Pair d'une place forte a leur re- 
ſidence. „ . VF 

En vol ci les raiſons: la plupart des petits Princes, & nommement 
ceux d' Allemagne fe ruinent par la depenſe exceſſive, a proportion de 
leurs revenus, que leur fait faire Pyvrefſe de leur vaine grandeur. ils 


abiment pour ſoutenir I'honneur de leur maiſon, & ils prennent par 


vanite le chemin de la miſere & de Vhopital ; il n'y a pas juſqu' au 
Cadet du Cadet d'une ligne apanagee, qui ne s'imagine Metre quelque 
choſe ſemblable a Louis XIV. il batit ſon Verſailles, il a ſes maitreſſes, 
1entretient- ſes armee s. | 
4 lly a actuallement uncertain Prince apanage d'une grande Maiſon, - 
qui par une rafinement de grandeur, entretient exactement a ſon ſer- 
vice tous les corps de troupes qui compoſent la maiſon d'un grand 
Roi, & cela fi fort en diminutif, qu'il faut un microſcope pour ap— 
percevoir chacun de ces corps en particulier; ſon armee ſeroit peut- 
etre aſſez fort pour repreſenter une battaille ſur le Theatre de Verone. 
J'ai dit en ſecond lieu, que les petits Princes faiſoient mal de fortifier 
leur ielidence, & la raiſon en eſt toute ſimple, &c.“ 5 
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The State of the free towns in Germany was for. 
merly very different, according to Machiavel, from 
what it is at preſent : for at this time a ſingle petard 
or even a Mandate from the Emperor 1s ſufficient to 
make any of them open their gates. They are all 
very poorly fortified ; moſt of them with old totter- 
ing walls, flanked in ſome places with great towers, 
and ſurrounded with gitches now almoſt filled up 
with earth that has mouldered down into them. They 
have but few troops, and thoſe badly diſciplined ; 
their Officers being, for the moſt part, old men and 
worn out in the Service, Some of theſe towns in. 
deed are /pretty well provided with artillery : but this 
is not ſufficient to oppoſe the Emperor, who often 
treats them in ſuch a manner as makes them tho- 
roughly ſenſible of their weakneſs. In ſhort, to make 
war, to fight battles, to attack or defend fortreſſes, only 
belongs to great Princes: and thoſe that imitate them 
in theſe reſpects, without power to ſupport themſelves 
in it, are like him who thought himſelf Jupiter, be- 
cauſe he mimicked his thunder &. 


* Salmoneus, a ary of Elis, who built a great bridge of braſs in 
that City, over which he uſed to drive his chariot, to imitate the noiſe 
of thunder, carrying lighted torches in his hand, which he darted 
down upon the people by way of lightning : thoſe upon whom they 
fell, were immediately knocked on the head by a parcel of ruffians, 
whom he had ready ſtationed for that purpoſe, Virgil numbers him 
amongſt the damned, in the following paſſage: | vs 


Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea pcenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis & ſonitus 1mitatur Olympi, 
Quatuor hic invectus equis & lampada quaſſans 
Per Graium populos mediæque per Elidis urbem 
Ibat ovans, Divumque ſibi poſcebat honorem. 
Demens, qui nimbos & non imitabile fulmen, 
Are & cornipedum curſu ſimularat equorum ! 
At pater Omnipotens denſa inter nubila telum 
Contorſit (non ille faces nec fumea tædis 
Tumina) præcipitemque immani turbine adegit. N 
; | 45 | ZEneid. Vi. 585, 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities. 


the nature of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities; which, 
| when once acquired, are eaſily preſerved afterwards. 
For though the perſons that are raiſed to ſuch digni- 
ties are indebted either to their virtue or good fortune 
| for their exaltation; yet they may maintain themlelves 
in the poſſeſſion of them without either one or the 
other; as they are fortified by religious conſtitutions 
| of ancient and venerable authority, which have ſuch 
| an influence upon the minds of men, that they will 
always ſupport an Eccleſiaſtical Prince let his conduct 
and manner of life be what it will. Theſe are the 
only Princes who have dominions and take little or no 
| care to defend them; Subjects, and give themſelves 
| no trouble about the government of them : and yer 
they are never ſtripped of their dominions, nor for- 
feit the affections of their Subjects; who, notwith- 
| ſtanding theſe failures, neither can, nor defire to trans- 
fer them to any other power. So that ſuch Princes 
| are the happieſt and moſt ſecure in the World, Burt 

as they are under the immediate ſuperintendance and 


direction of an Almighty Being, who both raiſed and 


ſupports them, and whoſe operations are far above 
the comprehenſion of our weak underſtanding, it 
would be raſh and preſumptuous in any mortal man 
that ſhould pretend to account for theſe things: and 
therefore I may very well be excuſed from entering 
into any Solution of that kind“. Nevertheleſs, as it 


* Some people find nothing wonderful in the riſe, progreſs, and 


eſtabliſhment of the Papal power, which Machiavel muſt mean here 


on the contrary, they think it more ſurprifing, that it has not been 
greater, than that it has been fo great, „ To ſpeak humanly (ſays 
the author of L' Eſprit des Cours de l' Europe, for Nov. 1699, p. 665.) 
do not find any thing fo very ſtrange in the exaltation of the Roman 
Pontifs. By the belp of ſome pallages in the Scripture, they have 
perſuaded mankind of their Divine Inſtitution: but is this a new 


| II now remains only to ſay ſomething concerning 
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may ſeem wonderful to ſome how the Church hath 
acquired ſo great a degree of temporal power, as tg 
be able at preſent not only to curb the King of France 
but to drive him out of Italy, and ruin the Vene. 
tians; whereas before the time of Alexander VI. 


thing? Do not men run the moſt extravagant lengths in matters of 
Religion? Above all, they are fond of deitying their fellow. creatures, 
as is manifeſt from the heathen Syſtem. Now, if it be once admitted, 
that the Roman Pontifs could eatily eftabliſh the divine privileges of 
their office, was it not natural that men ſhould declare in their fy 
vour againſt all other powers? As for myſelf, ſo far from being ſur. 
prized at their exaltation, I wonder how it was p>flible for them to 
fail of univerſal Monarchy, When 1 con ſider how many Princes have 
ſhook off the Papal Yoke, I am quite contounded : when I enquire 
into the reaſons of it, I can aſcribe it to nothing hut the two following 
general and known cauſes, viz. That men do not always act agreeably 
to their principles; and that the preſent life makes a ttronger imyoreljion 
upon their minds than that to come.” | | 
Others, on the contrary, look upon this matter as the greateſt of all 
rodigies. Armies, books, ſermons, libels, and prophecies, feu 
r. Bayle, have all been employed againſt the Popes : in ſhort, every 
engine has been ſet at work to put a ſtop to their conqueſts; but all 
to no purpoſe, The reaſon of this is, becauſe they have uſed all man. 
ner of poſſible arts and means to ſucceed in their deſigns. The thun— 
der of their anathemas has been enforced by arms, councils, cruſades, 
and the tribunal of the inquiſition; whilit craft, violence, courage, 
and artifice, have conſpired to protect them Their acquiſitions have 
eoſt the lives of as many men as thoſe of the Roman Commonwealth, 
and many writers apply to new Rome what Virgil ſays of the old, 
Multa quoque & bello paſſus, dum conderert urbem 
Inferretque Deos Latio. RY | En. 1. 3. 
Tantæ molis erat Romanam condere gentem. Ibid. 33. 
Zipporah ſaid to Moſes, Exod. iv. 25, „ Surely a bloody huſband 
art thou to me:“ but if the Church were the wife of Jeſus Chriſt, her 
huſband might ſay to her with more reaſon, “ ſurely a bloody wife art 
thou to me. The exalted power therefore, to which the Popes railed 
themſelves, ſtill ſeems one of the greateſt wonders in human hiſtory, 
and a thing that cannot happen twice, Were it to be attempted again, 
It will be found impoſſible. Future ages could never afford a point of 
time ſo favourable to ſuch an enterprize, as the paſt have done: and 
were this great Edifice once deſtroyed, it would be out of the power 
of man ever to rear it again. All that the Court of Rome can now 
do, though filled with the ableſt Politicians in the World, is barely to 
ſupport itſelf. Its acquiſitions are now at an end, It dares not ex- 
communicate a crowned head, and is often obliged to diflemble ils 
reſentment againſt that Catholic party which diſputes the Pope's intal- 
libility and ſupremacy. Was there now an Antipapacy or Schi!m in 
that Church, like thote which have been fo frequent, and created i0 
much confuſion in jormer times, when Pope ſet up againſt Pope, ard 
Council againlt Council, it would be fo far from coming off with ho— 
nour, that it would be utterly-diſconcerted, and at its wits end: fuch 
aruggle in an age hike outs, would be the total deſtiu gion of it. See 
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every State in Italy, and indeed every petty Lord and 
inſignificant Baron made a Joke of its ſecular autho- 
rity, it may not be altogether unneceſſary to give a 
brief account of that matter here by way of recapi- 
ulation only, as it has been in ſome meaſure already 
diſcuſſed. 825 
| Before Charles VIII. of France came into Italy, that 
Province was under the dominion of the Pope, the Ve- 


netians, the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and 


the Florentines ; all whom it nearly concerned to take 
particular care in the firſt place, that no foreign power 
thould ger footing there; and in the next, that they 


ſhould not encroach upon one another. Thoſe of 
whom the reſt had moſt reaſon to be jealous, were 


the Pope and the Venetians, In order to reſtrain the 
power of the latter, all the others entered into a con- 


federacy againſt them, whenever they endeavoured to 


extend their dominion; as they did in particular, for 


the defence of Ferrara: and to keep down the Popes, 


they availed themſelves of the Roman Barons: who 
being divided into the two factions of Urſini and 
IColonni, and always ready armed to ſupport the 


quarrels which daily happened betwixt them at Rome, 
were ſuch a conſtant check upon the Popes, that 
they were prevented from undertaking any great 
matters, And though indeed it ſometimes happened 
that the See was filled by a ſpirited and enterprizing 
Pontif, as in the time of Sixtus IV; yet neither 


their ſpirit, nor addreſs, nor good fortune, could 
ever free them from theſe incumbrances. For their 


Pontificates were ſo ſhort (as they did not reign above 
ten years one with another) that they hardly had 
time to humble either of the factions : and notwith- 


landing one Pontif had almoſt ruined the Colonni, 
he was ſucceeded by another that raiſed them up 
again out of hatred to the Urſini, whom he endea- 
youred to depreſs likewiſe in their turn, but to no 


purpoſe. Jo theſe cauſes it was owing that the 
#opes had then ſo little temporal power in Italy. 


But 
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the Pontificate, he exerted himſelf in ſuch a manner 


But afterwards, when Alexander VI. ſucceeded 9 


as none of his Predeceſſors had ever done, ang ev 
ſhewed the World what a Pope was capable of doin tai 
when he had money and troops at command : for 8 pa 
account of which, and in what manner he avail wi. 
himſelf of ſuch a Miniſter as Duke Valentine ani ob 


the French forces whilſt they were in Italy, I mol Wall 


refer the Reader to what I have ſaid before concern che 
ing the conduct and actions of that Duke. And P. 
though his intention was not ſo much to aggrandiz 


the Church as his Son, yet what he did for obe the 
turned to the advantage of the other: for after ine 


was dead and the Duke deprived of that ſuppot Who 
the fruits of - their labours were ſeized upon by the ce! 
Church, ; and 


After him came Julius II.“ who found the Church qu: 
in a flouriſhing condition. Romagna was wholly ni 
its poſſeſſion, the Barons of Rome greatly depreſſed, 
and the factions almoſt exringuiſhed by the rigour d 
his Predeceſſor. Beſides which, he found a wy 
opened and means already invented to raiſe money iV 
ſuch a manner as had never been practiſed nor though 


of before the Pontificate of Alexander: which ad. 


make himſelf maſter of Bologna, but to pull don 
the power of the Venetians, and drive the Frenc 


terprizes, he gained ſo much the more reputation, a 
he laboured ſolely to advance the intereſts of thi 


vantages he ſtill improved, and reſolved not only v 


entirely out of Italy: and ſucceedrng in all theſe en 


Church, and not for the aggrandizement of his oy 


them: and if they had been inclinable to raiſe frel 


family or friends. He left the factions of the Co 
-tonni and Urſini in the ſame condition that he foun 


diſturbances, yet there were two circumſtances thi 
would have prevented it. In the firſt place the Churd 


was grown ſo powerful, that they began to ſtand | 


» Julius II. was not his immediate Succeſſor. Pius III. was td 
next Pope to Alexander VI. but he reigned only a few days, 


gre 
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great awe of it: and in the next, there were then 
Ino Cardinals in the Conliſtory of each family *. 
fror all the quarrels that had happened betwixt them 
| vere originally excited by ſuch Cardinals: and when- 
ever they have any again, their animoſities will cer- 
tainly break out afreſh; as they never fail to promote 
party and faction both within the walls of Rome and 

without. In theſe feuds the reſt of the Nobility are 
obliged to take either one fide or the other: fo that 
[all the diſcords and commotions that riſe amongſt 
Je Barons are occaſioned by the ambition of the 
| {WPrelates. - 3 
His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo X. is exalted to 
a the Pontificate at a time when the Church is exceed 
ing powerful: and there is the greateſt reaſon to 
 Whope, that as his Predeceſſors augmented its gran- 
b deur by their arms, he ill make ir ſtill more auguſt 

and reſpectable by his Virtue and the many excellent 
+ Wqualitics he is poſſeſſed of. 


E X AME N. CHAP. XL 


WE meet with few inſtances in ancient times of 
Priefts that have become Sovereigns. I think 
the Jews were the only people that we know any 
thing of, who had a ſucceſſion of deſpotic High 
Prieſts : in all other nations, it ſeems as if their Prieſts 
ad not concern themſelves in any thing but their 
own functions. They offered up the ſacrifices, they 
had eſtabliſhed penſions, and ſome particular privi- 
leges: but they jeldom took upon themſelves to in- 
ſtruct, and never to govern the people: and the rea- 
on why there were no religious wars amongſt the 
ncients, I take to be this, that their Prieſts were 


The factions of the Urſini and the Colonni were ill further de- 
eeſſed in the time of Sixtus V. by the creation of ſeveral Dukes and 
Frinces, who, becoming their equals by theſe new Titles, likewiſe 


Oy became their enemies, and quarrelled with them about pre- 
dence. 
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into a ſtate of anarchy and barbariſm, and at 1: 


if not from Religious, at leaſt from Political mo- 


by the charity or liberality of the Sovereign; not 
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neither ſuffered to inculcate any particular doing, 
of their own that might divide the people into Sec; | 
nor had any authority which they could abuſe. |, Ml 
the decline of the Roman Empire, all Europe fel 


became divided into a thouſand petty Sovereigntie,, 
Many Prelates ſet up for Princes, after the examph, 
of the Biſhop of Rome; and it might have been ex. 
pected, I ſhould think, that people would live hap- 
pily under ſuch Governors: for elective Prince, 
whoſe dominions are very ſmall (as thoſe of Ecck: 
Naſtics generally are) ſeem to lye under a neceffity of 
treating their Subjects in a gentle and tender manner, 


eQ Oo Qm Aa aa . i. -  . - 


tives. It is certain however, that no other States in 
the World have ſuch ſwarms of beggars. There you 
have at one view a picture of all the miſeries that 
are incident to mankind : there one may ſee number 
of poor creatures; not only ſuch as are drawn thither 


2 2 


only of retainers and other ſuch reptiles as haunt the | 
houſes of great men and creep after the train of Ml P. 


Opulence ; (but of half ſtarved wretches utterly de. 
ſtitute of the neceſlaries of lift and of all means of 0 
procuring them. One would be apt to think that the . 
people in theſe Countries were governed by the ſam ** 
law that the Spartans were of old, which forbad them, 
the uſe of ſilver and gold; for very few there, ex. 4 
cept the Sovereign, ſeem to tranſgreſs that law. l 
The chief cauſe of this is, that ſuch Princes af ** 
far advanced in life before they come to the govern — 
ment, and as they have but few years to enjoy it, and . 
many relations to provide for, they ſeldom are in. Xi 
clined, and never have time to execute any great de. = 
ſigns. They have it not in their power to eſtabliſh a 
commerce, or to bring any other undertaking to per: ” 
- e 
fection that requires much labour and length ol . 
time; and therefore look upon themſelves only à big 
lodgers or paſſengers in an Inn. Their exaltation 90 . 
Sovereiguty is but an accidental thing; the crown Wi 5 


not 
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not handed down to them as a patrimony from their 
anceſtors, nor can they tranſmit it to their poſterity. 
They do not think like Kings, or Fathers of families 
who labour for their children, nor like true Republi- 
cans who ſacrifice every thing to the good of their 
Country: and if here and there one of them is in- 
clined to act like a Father of his people, he generally 
dies before he can poſſibly fertilize a Country which 
his Predeceſſors have left over-run with weeds and 
brambles. Theſe things have long ago raiſed h diſ- 
ouſt, and occaſioned people to murmur at the pro- 
ceedings of certain Ecclefiaftical Sovereigns, who pam- 
per their miſtreſſes, their nephews, or their baſtards, 
with the ſpoils and marrow of their Subjects. One 
would expect to ind nothing but examples of Virtue in 
the Lives of the Heads of the Church. On the contrary 
we there ſee how abominably wicked and corrupt ſe- 
veral of thoſe were, whoſe characters ought to have 
been moſt pure and undefiled. : 
Many thinking men have been ſurprized to ſee peo- 
ple bear the oppreſſions of this fort of Sovercigns 
with ſo much patience, and ſubmit to be trampled 


| upon in ſuch a manner by a Prieſt, as would provoke 


them to rebel againſt the moſt powerful temporal 
Prince, » 

Machiavel would aſcribe this ſubmiſſive diſpoſition 
in the people to the great abilities and prudent con- 
duct of their maſters, who were wiſe though wicked 
men: but for my own part, I cannot help being of 
opinion that their wonderful patience under fuch a 
yoke 18 chiefly owing to the influence of Religion. A 
bad Pope has often been hated himſelf, but his func— 
tion has ſtill been revered ; the reverence attached to 
the Character of Pontif ſecures his perſon. The mo- 
dern Romans have frequently been inclined to change 
their maſter; but his Spiritual arms have always de- 


terred them : and if they have ſometimes deſerted 


him, yet it may be truly affirmed, that there has not 
been the hundredth part of the revolutions in Rome 
lace it ſubmitted to the Tiara, that there were 
8 * | whilſt. 
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whilſt it was in a ſtate of Paganiſm. So changeable 
are the manners of men] K*. pos 

The aggrandizement of the Church is principally 
attributed by Machiavel to the conduct and abilities 
of Alexander VI. a Pontif who carried ambition and 
cruelty to the higheſt pitch, and meaſured juſtice by 
no other rule than that of his own intereſt. Now if 
it be true that Papal power owes its eſtabliſhment 
chiefly to one of the molt wicked men that ever wore 
the Tiara, what a conſequence may naturally be drawn 
from ſuch premiſes? | 

He concludes this Chapter with an Eulogy upon 
Leo X. who had great talents indeed and was the re. 
ftorer of arts and learning; but whether he had any 


The paſſage included betwixt the two Crotchets above, runs thus 
in the firſt Edition. © Mais de ces guex fameliques que la charite de 
leur Soverain prive du neceſtaire pour prevenir Ja corruption & les 
abus que le peuple a contume de faire de la ſuperfluite, Ce ſont fans 
doute les Loix de Sparte, ou Pargent etoit defends, ſur les quelles ſe 
fondent les principes de la plupart de ces Gouvernements Eccleſia. 
ſtiques ; a la difierence pres que les Prelats ſe relervent Puſage des 
biens dont les ſujets ſont privez. Heureux ! diſent ils, ſont les pauvres 
car ils heriteront ie Royame de Cieux; & comme ils veulent que tout 
le monde ſe ſauve, ils ont ſoin de rendre toute le monde indigent, 

„ Rien ne devroit etre plus edifiant que Vhiſtoiredes Chefs de 1 Egliſe 
& des Vicaires de Jetus Chriſt: on fe perſuade d'y trouver des ex- 
emples de mœurs irreprochables & ſaintes: cependant c'elt tout le con- 
tralre; ce ne ſont que des obſcenitez, des abominations, & des lources 
de ſcandale; & Von ne ſauroit lire la vie des Papes ſans deteſter plus 


d'une fois leurs cruautez & leurs perfidies. On y voit leur ambition 


appliquee a augmenter leur puiſſance temporelle & ſpirituelie, leur 
avarice occu; ee a faire paſſer la ſubſtance des peuples dans leurs fs. 
milles pour enricher leurs neveux, leurs maitreſſes, ou leurs batards 
Ceux qui reflechiſſent peu trouvent fingulicr, que les peuples ſouffrent 
avec tant de docilite & de patience Voppretlion de cette efpece de ſou- 
verains, qu' ils n'ouvrent point les yeux ſur les vices, & ſur Jes exces 
des Eccleſiaſtiques & qu ils endurent d'un front tondu ce qu''ils ne ſut- 
irirojent point d'un front couronne de lauriers. Ce Phenomene parat 
moins etrange a ceux qui connaiſſent le pouvour de la ſuperltition ſur 
les idicts, & du phanatiſme ſur l'eſprit humain : ils ſavent que la Re 
ligion eſt une ancienne machine qui ne $utcra jamais, dont on set 
ſervi de tout tems pour s'aſſurer de la fidelite des peuples, & pour 


mettre un frein a Vindocilite de la raiſon humaine; ils ſavent que 


Ferreur peut aveugler les hommes les plus penetrans, & qu'il n'a rien 
de plus triomphant que la Politique de ceux qui mettent le Ciel & 
Enfer, Dieu & les Damnez en ceuvre pour parvenir a leurs deſſeins: 
tant il eſt vray que la Religion meme, cette ſource la plus pure de tous 
nos biens, devient ſouvent, par un deplorable abus, Forigine & l 
principe de nes maux.“ | 


Vir 


Fenner oe a. 
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Virzues, is not fo certain: his debaucheries, his ir— 
religion, his inſincerity, his caprices, are ſufficiently 
known to every one. Machiavel, it is true, does not 
expreſsly commend him for theſe qualities, but he 
pays his court to him; and ſuch Princes deſerve ſuch 
Courtiers: he laviſhes the praiſes upon Leo X. 
which he might better have beſtowed upon Lewis 
X11. of France, who was the Father of his people. 


CHA pP. XI. 


How many ſorts of Soldiery there are, and conc:rning 


Mercenaries. 


AVING ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Principalities, as I propoſed in the begin- 
ing; and not only ſhewn the methods which many 


have taken both to acquire and maintain them, but 


in ſome mealure conſidered the cauſes that chiefly 


contributed either to their grandeut or decay, 1 ſhall. 


how proceed to treat in a general manner of the of- 


fenſive and defenſive means which they are to make 


uſe of upon occaſion. 
We have already ſaid, that if a Prince does not lay 

a good foundation to build upon, he will certainly be 

ruined at laſt, Now the beſt foundations of all States, 


whether new, old, or mixed, are good Laws and a 
proper military force to ſupport them * : but ſince 


good Laws cannot have any effect without a proper 


force, and ſuch a force will always give due weight to 


ſuch Laws; I ſhall here fay nothing more of Laws, 
but confine myſelf to what regards the forces and mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment of Princes. Te 


I fay then, that the forces with which any Prince 


muſt defend his dominions, are either his own, or 


e Imperatoriam Majeſtatem (ſays Juſtinian in the preface to his 


Inſtitutes) non ſolum armis decoratam, fed etiam legibus oportet eile 


8 ut utrumque tempus, & bellorum & pacis, recte poſſit gu- 
ernari.“ 


mer- 
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mercenary, auxiliary, or mixed. Mercenaries and 
auxiliaries are both unſerviceable and dangerous; and 
the Prince that truſts only to mercenaries will never 
fit firm or ſecure upon his throne: for they are al. 
ways diſunited amongſt themſelves, ambitious, per- 
fidious, inſolent to their friends, abject to heir ene- 
mies, without any fear of God, or good faith to- 


wards men; ſo that the perſon who confides in them 


is ſure to be ruined whenever he is attacked : they 
will prey upon him themſelves in time of peace, and 
when a war breaks out they will ſacrifice him to the 
enemy. The reaſon of this is, becauſe they neither 
have any affeftion for him, nor principle of honour, 
nor any other motive to keep them firmly attached 
to his ſervice, except their pay; which is not a con- 
Gderation of ſufficient weight to prevail upon them 
to die ior him, They are ready enough to receive 
their pay whilſt there is nothing to be done for it: 

but if they hear of an engagement they will either 
deſert bejorchand, or run away in the day of battle, 
It would be a very eaſy matter to prove this, as Italy 
itſelf is now ruined by truſting fo many years to 
mercenary troops; which at firlt indeed ſeemed very 
brave, and did ſome ſervice to the Italian States that 
employed them againſt each other: but as toon as a 
foreign enemy appeared, they preſently diſcovered 
themlelves in their true colours. From hence it 
came to paſs that Charles XII. of France made him- 
ſelf Maſter of Italy, as it were with a fnap of his 
fingers + ; ſo that thoſe who ſay thele misfortunes 
were owing to our own faults, ſay true: but yet not 
to ſuch faults as it was commonly thought they were, 
but to ſuch as I have before recited ＋ and as they 
were committed chiefly by Princes, they tell heavieſt 
upon themiclvesg. 


* See Book i. Chap. xlin. of the Political Diſcourſes upon LK 

+ Alexander VI. uſed to compare him to a Quarter-maſter Ge» 
neral : his progreſs was ſo quick, that he flaid no longer in a place 
than juſt to mark out a camp, and then was preſently gone again. 

t See Chap. iii. 

& Guiccardine ſays, in the firſt book of his hiſtory, that Pietro da' 
Medici told Læwis Sforza, wore of Milan, commonly called the that 

* tha 
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But I ſhall enter into a fuller diſcuſſion of this mat- 
ter, and ſhew more particularly the fatal conſequences 
of employing Mercenaries. The Commanders of 
ſuch forces are either men of conduct and abilities, or 
they are not; if they are, they cannot be truſted, be- 
cauſe they will always endeavour to make their own. 
fortune, either by ſupplanting their Maſter, or 
oppreſſing others contrary to his intention: but if 
they are not, his affairs muſt naturally go to ruin. If 
it be ſaid that any other General will do the ſame, 
whether a Mercenary or not; I would anſwer, that 
every war is Carried on either by a Prince or a Re- 
public. A Prince ought to conduct it himſelf, and 

erform the office of a General in perſon: a Re- 
public ſhould give that command to one of its own 
Citizens, who may be ſuperſeded if he does not an- 
{wer the expectations conceived of him; or continued 
in his poſt if he behaves well, but under ſuch re- 
ſtrictions in his Commiſſion, that he ſhall not have it 
in his power to defeat the deſigns of his Maſters, if 

he ſhould be fo diſpoſed. Experience has ſufficiently 
ſhewn that either Princes or Republics are capable of 
doing very great things when ſupported by their own 
Subjects alone; and that Mercenaries have always 
been prejudicial to them : beſides, it is a much more 
difficult matter for any private Citizen to enſlave a 


te that he had been out to meet him, but to no purpoſe, as Lewis had 
loſt his way ;** to which the Duke made anſwer, ** it's true, one of 
ns has loſt his way, but perhaps it may be you,” obliquely reproach- 
ing him with having ſo imprudently engaged in the intereſts of France. 
But the event (adds Guicciardine) plainly ſhewed, that both of them 
had loft their way; but eſpecially the Duke, who piqued himſelf ſo 
much upon his prudence and abilities, and upon being counſellor and 
guide to all others, that he was not aſhamed to ſwallow the flattery of 

is Courtiers, who uſed to fay, © there was only Jetus Chriſt in 
Heaven, and Lewis the Moor upon earth, that knew when there 
would be an end of the war with France.” See Nardi's Hiſtory of Flo- 
rence, I. iii. That Hiſtorian adds, that the Duke joking one day with 
_ a Florentine Gentleman, and ſhewing him a picture or map of Italy, 

in which a Moor was repreſented with a broom in his hand, driving 
a I of cocks, and other poultry, (gallss, cocks or Frenchmen) out 
of it, aſked him, “ what he thought ot the device?“ “ I think, an- 
ſwered the Florentine, that the Moor will make himſelf very dirty at 
lait, inſtead of cleanſing Italy :” foretelling very truly what ſoon after 


dame to pals, 
f : | Ree 
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Republic that depends upon its own arms, than one 
that is forced to truſt to foreigners for its defence. 
Rome and Sparta continued free during the courſe of 
many ages, whilit they relied upon themſelves only: 
and the Swiſs at this day, who ſtand upon no other 
bottom, are in full enjoyment of their liberties. _ 
Too give further inſtances both ancient and modern 
of the dangerous conſequences of employing merce- 


nary Soldiers, I ſhall cite the example of the Cartha. 
ginians, who, at the end of their firit war with the 


Romans, were very near being ruined by ſuch troops, 
though commanded by their own Citizens, When 
Epaminondas was dead, the Thebans made Philip of 
Macedon their general, who conquered their enemies 
indeed, but deprived them of their liberties, Old 
Sforza, who had been employed by Giovanna Queen 
of Naples, as Commander in Chief of her Forces, 
ſuddenly deſerted her Service, and left her in a man- 
ner difarmed : which diſtreſſed her to fuch a degree, 
that ſhe was forced to throw herſelf into the arms of 
the King of Arragon ®, in order to fave her King- 
dom. The Milaneſe, after the death of Duke Philip, 
took Franciſco Sforza his ſon into their pay, to con- 
duct their wars againſt the Venetians: but as ſoon as 
he had defeated the Venetians at the battle of Cara- 
vaggio, he joined with them agair ſt thoſe very Mi- 
Jancle whoſe bread he had eat. But if it be objected 
that both the Venetians and Florentines have here- 
tofore increaſed - their dominions by employing ſuch 
forces, and that their Generals have not made them- 
ſelves Lords over them, but, on the contrary, have 
effectually defended their intereſts; I anſwer, that the 
Florentines were particularly favoured by Fortune in 
this caſe: for ſome of their beſt Generals, and ſuch 
as they had moſt” reaſon to be jealous of, were not 
victorious; ſome met with many obſtructions in their 
way; and others turned their ambition upon dif- 


| =_— Alphonſo, whom ſhe adopted as her heir, but afterwards diſcarded, 
and adopted Lewis, Duke of Anjou. See Machiavel's Hiſt of Florence, 
Book i. towards the end. | 
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ferent objects. Amongſt thoſe that were not favoured 
with Victory in their enterprizes, was Sir John Hawk- 
wook &, of whole fidelity therefore nothing can be 
faid with any certainty, becauſe he had no oppor- 
tunity of violating it: but if he had been ſucceſsful, 
every body muit allow, that the Florentines would 
have lain at his mercy. Sforza the elder had the 
Bracceſcan party to deal with; and thoſe two factions 
were a continual check upon each other. Franciſco 
turned his arms chiefly upon Lombardy 4, Braccio da 
Montone, againſt the territories of the Church I and 
the Kingdom of Naples $. 

But let us deſcend to occurrences that are {till more 
recent, and freſh upon every one's memory. The 
Florentines appointed Paolo Vitelli their Commander 
in Chief; a very able Soldier who had raifed himſelf 
from a private condition to the higheſt degree of re- 
putation. If he had ſucceeded in the reduction of 
Piſa, in which enterprize they employed him, the 
Florentines mult inevitably have been obliged to ſub- 
mit to him upon any terms as their Sovereien : for 
had he gone over to the enemy, they would have been 
utterly ruined ; and if they had continued him in their 
pay, he would certainly have mace himſelf Lord over 
them, As to the Venetians, if we conſider their pro— 
oreſs, we ſhall find that they did wonderful things 
whilſt they conducted their wars and fought their 
battles themſelves ; that is, whilſt they confined them- 
ſelves to the Sea, where their forces behaved with 
great bravery : but when they turned their arms upon 
the Continent they ſoon Joſt their vigour, and dege- 
nerated into the puſillanimous cuſtoms of their neigh- 
bours. Indeed, as their acquiſitions at land were in- 
confiderable at firſt, and their reputation very great, 


* An Engliſh Officer, who commanded a ben of troops of that 


nation, in the ſervice of the Ghibelines, in Tuleony-: See Machiavel's | 
Hiſt, of Florence, Book i. 


And became Duke of Milan. 
Where he had made himſelf Maſter of Perugia and Montone, 


Againſt Queen Giovanna, or Joan, or Jane II. for lo ſhe is called 
by different authors. 
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they had not much to apprehend from their Generals 
in the beginning, becauſe they had little to Joſe there; 
but when they afterwards, began to extend their con- 
queſts, end their forces under the command of Car. 
| mignuola had bear thoſe of the Duke of Milan, they 
* were aware of their error; for they perceived that 
. (though he was a very able Commander) he grew 
cool in the proſecution of the war, and therefore that 
they muſt expect no great matters from him in future: 
for which reaſons, as they neither durſt nor could di{- 
charge him from their ſervice, they were obliged to 
ut him to death in order to ſecure themſelves and 
what they had already acquired *, They afterwards 
_ entruſted the command of their armies ſucceſſively 
to Bartolomeo Coglione of Bergamo, Roberto da San 
Severino, the Count of Pitigliano, and others of the 
ſame ſtamp, from whoſe conduct they could not rea- 
ſonably hope to reap any advantage, but might ra- 
ther expect to ſuſtain much damage, as indeed they 
afterwards did at the battle of Vaila +, where they 
loſt in one day all that they had gained during the 
cCourſe of eight hundred years with infinite pains and 
difficulty : for the progreſs that is made by ſuch 
commanders is ſlow and feeble, but their loſſes rapid 
and ſurprizing. Theſe examples being wholly de- 
duced from the practice of Italian States, which have 
employed mercenary forces for a great number of 
years, it may not be amiſs to trace the matter a little 
= higher, and look into the origin and progreſs of this 
4 kind of Soldiery there, that ſo we may be the better C 


i able to form a right judgment of it. 5 
= 7 ( 
i When the power of the Emperors was upon the 5 
4 decline in Italy, and the Popes began to aſſume more th 

| authority in temporal affairs, that Province became of 


divided into ſeveral States, Moſt of the conſiderable 
= Cities took up arms againſt their Nobility, who had the 
4 availed themſelves of the Emperor's favour to op- 
3 a PO” them : whilſt the Fopes, on the contrary, took @ ., 


See Machiavel' 8 Hiſt. of Florence, Book iv. 
+ A Town in the Territory of Ghiarradadda, 
2 ; | . them 
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them into their protection, in order to gain more 
temporal power themſelves, Many others fell into 


the hands of their own Citizens, who made them- 
ſelves Lords over them: ſo that Italy becoming wholly 
ſubject in a manner to the Pope and ſome few Com- 
monwealths, the Pontifs and Citizens of thoſe Re- 
publics being ſtrangers to the exerciſe of arms them- 
ſelves, began to take other forces into their pay. 
The firſt that brought this ſort of Soldiery into any 
reputation, was Alberigo da Conio, a Romagnele *, 
under whom, among(t ſeveral others, Braccio da Mon- 
tone and Franciſco Sforza were educated, who, in their 


day, were the arbiters of Italy. To theie lucceeded 


ſeveral others, who conducted the Iralian arms till 


| our times: and to whoſe virtues and diſcipline it is 


owing that we have ſeen our Country invaded by 
Charles VIII. over-run by Lewis XII. and inſulted 
by the Swiſs. The method they obſerved was in the 
firſt place to bring the Infantry into diſcredit, in or- 
der to heighten the reputation of their own forces : 
for as they were Soldiers of fortune, and had no do- 
minions of their own, a handful of foot could nei- 
ther give them any great weight or authority, nor en- 
title them to any conſiderable ſtipend; and many they 
could not afford to maintain, It anſwered their pur- 
poles better therefore, to Keep up a tolerable body 
of horſe, which ſupported them with reputation: ſo 


that things were reduced to ſuch a pals, that in an 


army of twenty thouſand Soldiers there were ſeldom 


above two thouſand foot. Beſides this, the ſeveral 


Commanders of their forces found means to ſecure 


both themſelves and their men from all manner of 


fatigue and apprehenſion of danger, by introducing 


the cuſtom of not killing any one in battle, but only 


of taking priſoners, and afterwards releaſing them 


without ranſom. When they laid fiege to a town 


they never aſſaulted it in the night, nor did the townſ- 


He js called Ludovico da Conio, towards the end of Machiavel's 
frft Book of the Hiſtory of Florence. 9 | 
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men make any ſallies upon them in that ſeaſon : they 
never fortified their camp with ditches or any other 


kind of works, nor ever kept the field in the Win- 


ter: a diſcipline invented and agreed upon amongſt 
thoſe Commanders, as I ſaid before, to avoid danger 
and trouble; and which has brought Italy into ſlavery 
and contempt. | 


EXAMEN. CHAP. XII. 
Þ VERY thing in this world is changed from what 


it was: the very temperament of mankind is 
altered: and nature ſeems to have eſtabliſhed the 
ſame tendency to variation in the temperament of 
nations, if I may be allowed that expreſſion. By the 
temperament of a nation, I mean in general, its ſitu- 
ation, its extent, the number and genius of the peo- 
ple, its commerce, cuſtoms, and laws, its ſtrength 
and weakneſs, its riches and reſources. This dif- 
ference in governments is ſufficiently manifeſt, and 
indeed would appear infinite if we were to enter into 
a detail of particulars. But as Phyſicians have no 
Noſtrum that will agree with every conſtitution and 
cure all diſtempers ; fo Politicians cannot preſcribe 
general rules that will ſuit every form of government, 
This reflexion leads me to conſider what Machiavel 
ſays concerning foreign troops and mercenaries. He 
abſolutely condemns the perſons that empioy them 
upon any account whatſoever; and argues from ex- 
amples, in which he pretends that they have been 
much more dangerous and prejudicial than ſerviceable 
to ſuch States as have taken them into their pay. It 
is certain indeed, and experience has fully evinced, 
that the beſt forces a State can employ are national 
troops: and this might be proved beyond all poſſibility 
of contradiction by the noble ſtand which Leonidas 
made at the Straits of Thermopylæ *; but above 


* With three hundred men only, againſt Xerxes's whole army, 
which conſiſted of a million. They all died fighting to the laſt man, 
and had the following Epitaph made upon them: 


all, 
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all, from the ſurprizing progreſs of the Roman and 
Arabian arms X. . . 

As this maxim then may ſuit all Countries that are 
populous enough to raiſe a ſufficient army of their 
own, I will agree with Machiavel that [a State is ge- 
| nerally ill ſerved by Mercenaries, and that national 
forces are doubly animated to fight by the mutual 
connections which ſubſiſt b-twixt them and their coun» 
trymen] : but it will be very dangerous to let its 
own troops languiſh and grow effeminate by inaction, 
eſpecially at a time when its neighbours are kept in 
| continual exerciſe and diſcipline by frequent engage- 
ments, and ſuffering the other uſual fatigues and hard- 
ſhips of war. It has often been obſerved that States 
which have lately been embroiled in Civil wars, are 
much ſuperior to other enemies: for ſuch wars make 
| every Subject a Soldier: [a man's genius has then an 
opportunity of diſtinguiſhing itſelf without the fa- 
vour of his Superiors; and any one who has abilities 
may advance himſelf if he pleaſes. Great men of 
all forts emerge in thoſe times, and fuch perſons give 
life and vigour to a nation: an undeſireable diſcipline 
indeed, but ſuch as never fails to make good Sol- 


Q few? aſyrtinoy AaxeZaimoucitg, ors ru 
| Keicaeda, Tx; xtivay TE) arc Vouipurigs 


O hoſpes, nuncia Lacedzmoniis, quod hic 
jacemus, illorum morigeri inſtitutis. | 


Tully ſpeaking of this TranſaQion, in the firſt book of his Tuſculan 
Diſputations, chap. xliii. ſays, „Sed quid duces aut principes nomi. 
nem, cum legiones ſcribat Cato, ſæpe alacres in eum locum profectas 
unde redituras ſe non arbitrarentur? Pari animo Lacedæmonii in Ther- 
mopylis occiderunt, in quo Simonides, 5 


Die hoſpes Spartæ, nos te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 

Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. 

Quid ille Dux Leonidas dieit ? Pergite animo forti, Lacedæmonii: 
bodie apud inferos fortaſſe coenabimus.” | | EE 
March on, my brave Lacedzmonians 

ſhall ſup in the Elyzian Fields.” 

* The latter under Mahomet. . 
| Inſtead of what is included betwixt the two Crotchets, the text 
runs thus in the. firſt Edition, “ Je ſuis perſuade, comme I'Auteur. 

» Wave VEtat eſt mal ſervi par das mercenalres, & que la fdelite & is 

eurage de Soldats poſſeſſionez dans le pays les ſurpaſſe de beaucoup.” 


diers. 
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diers. A wile Prince may find other methods to key 
up a warlike Spirit amongſt his troops; ſometimes by 
tending them to the aſſiſtance of his allies; ſometime 
by exerciſing them in long marches, encampments, 


TY 3 


and frequent reviews, 
A Stare then ought never to take foreign troop, 
into its Service, except it is threatened with imminent 


danger, or in a manner depopulated: and even then 


ex pedients may be found to prevent them from doing 
any miſchief. Inſtead of ſuffering them to continue 
all together in one body, they ſhould be ſeparated and 
properly incorporated with the national forces, by 
which they would become accuſtomed to the lane 
fort of diſcipline, and by degrees inſpired with the 
fame fidelity: but above all, great care muſt be 
taken that their number does not equal that of the 
Nationals] *. There is a certain King in the North, 
whoſe army is compoled of theſe mixed forces; and 
yet he is as powerful and reſpectable as his neigh: 
bours. Indeed moſt of the troops in Europe conlif 
of Nationals and Mercenaries : for ſuch as cultivate 
the Earth and inhabit the towns are exempted from 
ferving in time of war, in conſideration of a tar 
which they pay for the ſubſiſtance of the forces that 
are raiſed to protect and defend them in their pol 


ſeſſions. Armies in general are now compoled of tie 


vileſt ſort of the people; of idle fellows that wil 
not work, of debauchees who expect to find licence 


Here the firſt Edition runs in this manner, © Que le merite s) 


diſtingue independamment de la faveur, que tous les talents s'y deve- 


lopent, & que les hommes y prennent Fhabitude de deployer ce qu'il 
ont d'art & de courage. Cependant il y a des cas qui ſemblant de 
mander exemption de cette regele, ſi des Royaumes ou des Empire 


ne produiſent pas une auſſi grande multitude d' hommes, qu'en ſau 
pour les armees & qu'en conſume la guerre, la neceſſite oblige de re 


courir aux mercenaires, comme unique mojen de ſupleer aux defaut! 
de Etat. On trouve alors des expedients que levent la plupart ls 


difficultez, & ce que Machiavel trouve de vicieux dans cette eſpece dt 


milice; on mele ſoigneuſement les etrangers avec les nationaux, pou! 
les empecher de faire bande a part, & pour les faconner a la mem: 
diſcipline, & a la meme fidelite; & l'on porte ſa principale attention 
far ce que le nombre d'etrangers n'excede point le nombre des na. 
tionaux.“ _ a . 


and 
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ind impunity for their exceſſes in a military life, of 
boch as are diſobedient to their parents, and of 
a giddy young men who liſt out of mere levity and 
" Wyantonneſs * ; and ſurely ſuch Soldiers as theſe cannot 

be ſuppoſed to have any greater affection or attach- 
nent to their Maſters than even Mercenaries them- 
ales. How different from thoſe with which the 
Romans conquered the World! Deſertion, which is 
> Wnow become ſo frequent in every army, was a crime 
unknown among(t them: Soldiers who fought for 


Z bcir wives and children and every thing that was dear 
oo them in the World, never thought of betraying 
"Wi many intereſts at once by a bale deſertion. "© 

l What greatly contributes to the ſecurity of the 
"WEuropean Princes, is, that their troops are almoſt all 
\ alike, and therefore have no advantage over one an- 
q other; excepting thoſe of the Swedes, who are Ci- 
. (Lp Peaſants, and Soldiers at the fame time. But 
MN ML they go to war there 1s hardly any body left at 
j home to till the Earth: fo that they cannot continue 
- it for any length of time, without 1njuring them- 


ſelves more than their enemies. So much for Mer— 
cenaries, e 

As to the manner in which a great Prince ought to 
conduct his wars, I am entirely of Machiavel's opi- 
nion. For without doubt ſuch a Prince ſhould take 
the Command of his troops upon himſelf and be al- 
ways with his army. It is his proper place of re- 
ſidence; his intereſt, his duty, his glory, all require 
it: as he is the Head of diſtributive juſtice, he is 
likewiſe the Defender of his people: it is one of the 


* The Canaille, as the French call them. What his Majeſty here 
ays, is but too true, in theſe times, of the common Soldiers at leaſt: 
and indeed we read of forces in very ancient times, that were not 
much better. Thus when David had eſcaped from Achiſh, © every 
dne that was in debt, and every one that was diſcontented (or bitter 
ff Soul) gathered themſelves unto him, and he became Captain over 
bem.” 1 Sam. xxii. 2. Oliver Cromwell was fo ſenſible of the inſuf- 
ciency of ſuch raſcality, from ſeveral Cefeats and miſcarriages, that 
he new modelled his army, and filled it with the ſons of ſubſtantial 
farmers, &c. who had a Stake of their own to fight for: after which 
e ſucceeded better. e 


moſt 
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moſt important objects of his adminiſtration; the 
care of which he ought therefore upon no account tg 
entruſt with any body elle. His preſence puts an 
end to all miſunderſtandings betwixt other Comman. 
ders, which are often ſo fatal to armies, and ſo pre. 
judicial to the intereſts of their Maſters : it occaſions 
better order to be obſerved in the regulations that re. sor 
late to Magazines, Ammunition, and Proviſions, Wing 
without which, ſuch a General as Julius Cæſar bim. it 
ſelf at the head of an hundred thouſand men, would 
not be able to effect any thing worth notice. As it 
is the Prince himſelf that gives orders for the attack 
he ought certainly to be there himſelf to direct the 
execution, to inſpire his troops with confidence and 
valour by his preſence, and to animate them by his 
own example. But it may be objected perhaps, that 
every one 1s not born to be a Soldier, and that many f 
Princes have neither the conduct, nor experience, nor po 
courage, that is neceſſary to command an army. All Was 
this is true, 1 confeſs : but are there not always other Wey 
able Generals to be found in an army, by whoſe in. Wna 
ſtructions the Prince may be directed when there is Wreſ 
occaſion ? even in that caſe there will always be a Wan 
greater probability of Succeſs, than when a General Weir 
is to be tutored by a Miniſter, who not being upon th; 
the ſpot, cannot be capable of forming a true judg- for 
ment of things, and often puts it out of the belt fer 
General's power to give any material Prat of his With: 
abilities, | 
I cannot conclude this Chapter without taking no- 
tice of a ſtrange expreſſion that Machiavel has made 
uie of. 
:."-+ ol ſays, that the Venetians ſuſpecting the conduct 
of the Duke of Carmignuola who commanded their 
troops, © were obliged to have him ſent out of the 
World.” I own I don't underſtand the meaning of 
being „ obliged to have a man ſent out of the 
World,” except it be to get him F or aſſaſ- 
kinared, 


But 
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But ſuch are the artifices which this wicked Po— 
tician is obliged to fly to; and in this manner he 
endeavours to palliate the molt atrocious ctimes by 
ſoftening the terms. The Greeks uſed to have re- 
courſe to circumlocution when they had occaſion to 
ſpeak of death, in order to abate the ſecret horror 

that attends the Idea of dying: and thus Machiavel, 

whoſe heart ſeems here to revolt againſt his head, is 
orced to vary the common forms of ſpeech in cook- 
Wing vp his abominable maxims, which he himſelf, 
it ſeems, could not ſwallow without mincing “. 


| e H AP. XIII. 
: N 
a Of Auvxiliaries, mixed, and national forces. 


HE other ſort of unſerviceable troops are Aux- 

iliaries: that is, ſuch as you call upon ſome 
powerful ally to ſend to your aſſiſtance and defence; 
as Pope Julius II. did ſome years ago, who having 


a f . 
experienced the conſequences of employing Merce- 


n. Nnaries in the attempt which he made upon Ferrara, 
is Nreſolved for the future to make uſe of Auxiliaries, 
a Wand for that purpoſe entered into an alliance with Fer— 
ral Mdinand King of Spain; in conſequence of which, 


on What Prince was to aſſiſt him with his arms. Such 
lo. forces, indeed may do good fervice to the State that 
elt Wiends them; but they are always prejudicial to him 
his Wtdat employs them . For if they ate defeated, he 


no-. His Muftrious Majeſty of Pruſſia, (with great deference it is 
ſpoken) ſeems to have been miſled in this paſiage, by reading Houl- 
ade hye's French tranſlation of the Prince, inſtead ot the original, which 
Indeed runs, * ainſi, pour $'en aſſurer, ils furent contraints de la faire 
ſortir de ce monde.” But Machiavel's own words are, „onde che 
ſurono neceſſitati, per aſſicurarſi di ammazzarlo.“ Now amwmazzare 
gelt Whenifies to 4/1, or, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 7% knock one's 
the brains out, from Mazza, a club. So that Machiavel is not guilty of 
nincing the matter here, as he is charged. Beſides, he does not in- 
7 of FWeulcate what he ſays upon this occaſion, as a maxim to be practiſed, 
the Put relates it only as an hiſtorical fact. | | 
T © Ambiguus auxiliorum animus'“ ſays Tacitus, Hiſt, 4, and af- 
erwards calls them “ Militia fine affect u.“ 
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( 

is certainly undone ; and if they gain any advantage 

he lies at their mercy *. And though ancient Hiſtory Mb 
abounds with examples of this kind, yet I ſhall inf l 
more particularly upon that of Julius II. (as ſtill fre “ 
upon every one's memory) who could not have been M- 
guilty of a greater piece of indiſcretion, than gf K 
throwing himſelf into the arms of a foreigner, in or. 
der to accompliſh his deſigns upon Ferrara. By MW” 
luckily for him, an accident happened, which pre. 
vented the conſequences that might have been ap. * 


prehended from ſo inconſiderate a ſtep: for his Aux: ' 
iliaries being routed at Ravenna, the Swils ſuddenly % 
fell upon the Conquerors, and drove them out of 
the Country; which was a piece of good fortune that 


neither he, nor any one elle, could. poſſibly have er. 
pected : ſo that he eſcaped falling into the hands of ne 


his Enemies, who were defeated in their turn; and 
did not become a prey to his Auxiliaries, becauſe he 
did not gain the victory by their aſſiſtance, but hy 
the arms of others f. x . — 5 


* © Et acciti auxilio Germani,” ſays Tacitus in the ſame place; 
« ſociis pariter atque hoſtibus Servitutem impoſuerunt,” „ The 
Germans being called in as Auxiliaries, equally oppreſſed both friend; 
and foes.” - | | 

+ © This Pontiff beheld his Country groaning under the yoke of 
France with indignation, and would have been glad to drive all fo 
reign powers over the Alps again: but he firſt wanted the Venetian 
to join him, and to reſtore ſeveral towns that were claimed by the 
Holy See ; which they refuſing, he made the French ſublervient to hi 
deſigns againſt Venice, though he had ſollicited the Venetians but 
little while before, to arm againſt France, But he was not ſatisfied 
with having France alone on his ſide; he engaged all the Princes 0 


battle 
ans 
be af] 
hap, 


Europe to join againſt them in the famous League of Cambray. Aſte etian 
He had thus fulfilled his firſt defign of aggrandizing Rome, . unge 
bumbling Venice, he thought of executing the ſecond ; which was ine y 
drive the barbarians out of Italy. With this view, he entered into ad w: 
League with that very Republic, and againſt thoſe ſame French, whore, | 
he had employed to diſtreſs her. He wanted to deſtroy all the fore 
Forces in Italy, by making them cut one another's throats, and t 
form a powerful body, of which the Pope was to be the head. | | 
this deſign he ſpared neither negotiations, nor money, nor labo 
He headed his troops hiniſelf, he mounted the trenches, and ofte | 
looked death itſelf in the face. The French Hiſtorians cenſure . An 


ambition and obſtinacy; but they ſhould alſo have done jultice toi 
courage, and the grandeur of his deſigns.— After he had ſecured . Ky 
Venetians, and drawn over the Swiſs and ſeveral other powers to! 


Tt 
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The Florentines having then few or no troops of 
their own, employed ten thouſand French in their 
attempt upon Piſa; by which they run themſelves 
mto greater danger than ever they had been in be- 
Whore in all their diſtreſſes. The Emperor of Con- 
 Whantinople ſent for ten thouſand Turks into Greece, 
Joo aſſiſt him againſt his neighbours there: but when 
de war was over, they refuſed to quit the Country *; 
"Which proved the occaſion of all Greece being at laſt 

reduced into Slavery by the Infidels. — Whoſoever 

therefore avails himſelf of ſuch troops, is always ſure 
so ſuffer by them; for they are much more dangerous 
han Mercenaries, and do their buftnefs ſooner ;, be- 
zuſe they are united, and under obedience to fome 
ne Head of their own. Whereas it will be much 


It longer, and ſingular opportunities muſt offer, before 
: Mercenaries can effectually injure him, even if they 


have gained a victory; as they are divided into fepa- 
ate corps, and receive their pay only from his hands: 
0 that it muſt be ſome time before the perſon, whom 
e appoints to command thoſe troops, can acquire 
uch an influence and authority over them all, as will 


de, he began the war in the neighbourhood of Bologna and Fer- 
ara, and laid fiege to Mirandola in ge and though his Holineſs 
vas then ſeventy years old, he was ſten to mount the trenches with 
is helmet on, to viſit the works, to preſs the engineers, and at laſt 
ictoriouſly to enter the breach. And notwithſtanding the loſs of the 
attle of Ravenna, within three months after that event, all the Ger- 
ans were recalled out of Italy, and the French totally expelled by 
de aſſiſtance of the Swaſs.** See Voltaire's Gen. Hiſt. Vol. II. part 3, 
hap, xxii.— But not being able to bring the Emperor and the Ve. 
etians to an accommodation, as he paſſionately defired, he fell into 
Ingering fever, of which he died in 1513, after he had reigned above 
ine years, and turned the world almoſt upſide down, His turbulent 
nd warlike diſpoſition gave occaſion to the following Epigram, made 
pon him by our countryman Buchanan: | 4 


Stare diu haud poterant munduſque & Julius una, 
Omnia perdendi tam ferus ardor erat. 

Ergo ne ante diem mundi ſtructura periret, 
Ad Styga deceſſit Julius ante diem. 


* Andronicus Palzologus was obliged to give up Trebiſond to the 
urks, whom he had called in to defend Conſtantinople.—And John 
lzologus was forced to cede all Thrace to Sultan Amurath I. who 
liſted upon it as a recompence for the ſuccours with which he had 
miſhed him againſt the Servians, . e 

| 5 put 
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Put it in his power to do him any material prejy. 


dice. In ſhort, what he has chiefly to appreheng 
from ſuch forces, is cowardice and deſertion in Mer. 


cenaries; but courage and ambition, on the contrag, 


- 


in Auxiliaries. 
A wiſe Prince, therefore, will never have recourſ 


to either of them, but truſt entirely to his own Sub. 
jects, and rather chuſe to loſe a battle at the head of 


the latter, than be obliged for a victory to the for. 
mer: ſince that cannot be looked upon as a real 


victory, which has been obtained by the arms of 


others, I ſhall make no ſcruple of propoſing the 
conduct of Cæſar Borgia again, as an example upon 
this and other occaſions. That Duke invaded Ro- 
magna with an army, conſiſting wholly of French 


 Auxiliaries, and made himſelf maſter of Imola and 


Furli with their aſſiſtance only. But afterward; 
when he found that he could not ſafely depend upon 
thoſe forces, he reſolved to employ Mercenaries, a 
the leſs dangerous of the two, and took the Urſni 
and Vitelli into his pay. Theſe likewiſe proving ir 


reſolute, perfidious, and ripe for miſchief, he cut of 


the chiefs of them, and diſmiſſing the reſt, no longer 
truſted to any forces but his oẽnn.- From hence, wt 


may plainly ſee the difference betwixt theſe two fort 


of Soldiery, if we conſider the difference in the 
Duke's reputation when he was dependent upon tht 
French, the Urſini, and Vitelli, and when he em 
ployed none but his own troops: for though littk 
account was made of him before; yet when people 
ſaw that he then ſtood upon his own bottom, and hat 
an army entirely at command, his power and repu- 
tation daily increaſed, 

I did not defign to have gone out of Italy, or u 
have had recourſe to Antiquity. for further examples 


however, I cannot omit that of Hiero the Syraculan 


whom I have had occaſion to mention before, —Afte 
his countrymen had made him Commander in Chit 
of their army, he preſently began to be aware tha 
their Mercenary troops were good for nothing; ( 

cs Ed. 1 
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Leaders behaving themſelves in the ſame manner that 


others of the ſame kind uſed ro do not long ago in 


Italy) but as he was ſenſible that he could neither 
keep them in his ſervice any longer, nor diſband them 
without great danger, he cauſed them all to be cut 
to pieces; and in the wars which he afterwards made, 
relied ſolely upon his own Soldiery. I might here 
cite a paſſage to this purpoſe, by way of compariſon, 


out of the Old Teſtament. —When David preſented . 


himſelf before Saul, and offered to go and fight Go- 
liath the Champion of the Philiſtines, Saul to encou— 
rage him, lent him his own armour: bur after David 
had put it on, and found it rather an incumbrance 
than otherwiſe, he refuſed it, and choſe to meet the 
enemy with his Sling and Staff only *. In ſhort, it 
ſeldom or never happens that the arms or armour of 
one man will perfectly ſuit another; they are either 
too unwieldy, or too wide, or too ſtrait, or ſome other 
way troubletome and inconvenient. | 
Charles VII. after he had reſcued France out of the 
hands of the Engliſh by his valour and good fortune, 
finding it abſolutely neceſſary to have an army of his 
own, raiſed ſeveral regiments both of horſe and foot. 
But Lewis XI. his Son, afterwards broke the foor, 
and took Swiſs infantry into his Service in their room 
an error, which being purſued by his Succeſſors, has 
been the occaſion of all thoſe dangers to which thar 


* Machiavel ſays, © con la ſua fromba, & con il ſuo colrello.” Which 
laſt word fignifics a krifz, or 3 dagger, or a ſword. The Scripture, 
however, makes no mention of that weapon, but ſays that David 
made uſe of Goliath's own ſword to cut off his head, „ And Saul 
armed David with his armour, and he put an helmet of braſs upon 
his head; alſo he armed him with a coat of mail. And David girded 
his Sword upon his armour, and aſſaied to go, for he had not proved 
it: and David faid unto Saul, I cannot go with theſe, for I have not 
proved thein. And David put them off him, and took his Staff in 
his hand, and choſe him five ſmooth ſtones out of the brook, and put 
them into a Shepherd's bag which he had, even in a ſcrip, and his 
Sling was in his hand, and he drew near to the Philiſtine.—“ But 
there was no Sword in the hand of David. Therefore he rgn and 
ſtood upon the Philiſtine, and took his Sword, and drew it out of the 


| ſheath thereof, and ſlew him and cut off his head therewith.” 1 Sam, 
- XVIls 38, 39, 40, 50, 5l, 


Voc, H. X King- 
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Kingdom is viſibly expoſed at this day; for by giving 
that preference to the Swiſs, they have diſcredited 
and daunted their own Soldiery; having entirely 
broken their infantry, and made their cavalry ſo de- 
pendent upon others, by accuſtoming them to fight 
always in conjunction with the Swiſs, that they are 
nov poſſeſſed with an opinion that they can do nothing 
without them. From hence it comes to pals, that 
the French are no match for the Swiſs; and withour 
their aſſiſtance they make no figure in the field againſt 
any other forces. So that the French armies are at 
preſent compoſed of mixed troops, partly mercenary 
and partly national; which however are much better 
in the main than eicher Mercenaries or Auxiliaries 


alone; but ſtil much inferior to national forces only, 


as I have already ſufficiently ſhewn. For without 
doubt the Kingdom of France would be invincible, 
if the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. were 
revived and improved: but ſo ſhort is the foreſight 
of mankind in general, that they eagerly catch at 
expedients that ſeem to promiſe a little preſent ad- 
vantage, not diſcerning the danger, which (as I ſaid 
before of Hectic fevers) is concealed under a flat- 
tering appearance. The Prince therefore who does 
nor foreſee evils till they fall upon his head, cannot 
truly be called a wile man; yet this is a Wenke that 

is beſtowed on few. 
To give but one inſtance more. If we reflect upon 
* ruin of the Roman Empire, we ſhall find that it 
be dated from the time when the Emperors 


allen? in the Goths to their aſſiſtance: for by ſo do- 


ing, they enervated themſelves, and by relaxing their 
own native courage and diſcipline, ſtill added to the 
ſtrength and vigour of others. conclude then, that 
no Prince can be ſecure without forces of his own; 
but muſt lie wholly at the mercy of fortune, as he 
has no ſtable foundation io rely upon in time of 
need : and it has always been the opinion of wile 
men, that nothing is ſo fleeting and precarious as the 
r of power, when it does not ſtand upon! its 


— 
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own bottom K. Now a Prince may be ſaid to ſtand 
upon his own bottom, when he has an army com- 
poſed of his natural Subjects, and ſuch as immediately 
depend upon him; all others are either Mercenaries 
or Auxiliaries: and as to the method of raiſing and 
diſciplining his own forces, that may eaſily be learnt 
from what 1 have ſaid eliewhere , but more par- 
ticularly by obſerving the conduct and inſtitutions of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, and of 
many other Princes and Republics in ſuch matters; 
to which I wholly 1cter him. Es 


EXAMEN. CHAP. XII. 


ACHIAVAL carries the matter a great deal 
too far, in aſſerting, that a wiſe Prince would 
rather chuſe to periſh with his own troops, than to 
conquer with the aſſiſtance of foreigners T. I fancy 
a man that was drowning would not pay much re- 
gard to any ſtander-by, that told him it would be 
mean and Pute yo owe his life to another perſon, 
and that he ought rather to ſink than make ule of a 
rope, if any body ſhould throw one to fave him 
[f this maxim was to de thoroughly examined, it 


* «© Nihil rerum mortalium tam inſtabile ac fiuxum eſt, quam fama 
potentiæ, non ſuſ vi nixa,” | | | 

+ In his Art of War. De +. | 2 

t Machiavel does not ſay ſo: his words are, © Un Principe pertanto 
ſavio ſempre ha fuggito queſte armi, e voltoſi alle proprie, & voluto 
piu toſto perdere con le ſue che vincere con Paltrui, giudicando non 
vera vittoria quella che con le armi d'altri s'acquiſtaſſæ.“ -i. e.. A 
wiſe Prince therefore will never have recourſe to either of them (Mer=- 
cenaries or Auxiliaries) but truſt entirely to his own Subjects, and ra- 
ther chuſe to 4% à battle at the head of the latter, than be obliged 
for a victory to the former: ſince that cannot be looked upon as a real 
victory, which has been obtained by the arms of others. - And thus 
the French tranſlator renders it, C'eſt pourquoi un Prince ſage ſe 
paſſera toujours des uns & des autres, aimant mieux etre vaincu en 
combattant avec ſes propres armes, que de vaincre par celles d'au- 
tru1 ; & autant plus, que ce ne'elt pas une vraie victoire que celle qu'on 
gagne par d'autres armes que les ſiennes.“— The ſenſe of the au- 
thor is therefore here manifeſtly miſtaken, (I will not preſume to ſay 
perverted) by changing the Italian word perdere into the French 


perir, ; * 
X 2 would 
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would appear, perhaps, that it is only a diſguſted ſort 
of jealouly which he endeavours to inſpire into Princes: 
for he will not allow them to put any confidence in 
their Subjects, much leſs in their Generals and Aux- 
iliaries. But this miſtruſt has often been of fatal 
. conſequence, and many a battle has been loſt, mere] 
| becauſe a Prince would not ſuffer his allies to ſhare 
in the glory of a Victory.]“ Ir is certain, that a 
Prince ought not to depend upon Auxiliaries alone in 
his wars: but it is his duty to be an Auxiliary to 
others, and to put himſelf upon ſuch a footing, that 
he may be able to tend as effectual ſuccours to his 
| friends, as he has at any time received from them, 
It is but common prudence to fortify himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that he may have no occaſion to fear ei- 
ther his enemies, or any body elſe: but if he enters 
into an alliance with others, he ought punctually to 
fulfil the terms of it. Whilſt the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Engliſh, and the Dutch, acted in concert 
againſt Lewis XIV. of France; whilſt Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough continued firmly united 
together, they conquered all before them : bur when 
England avandoned its Allies, the French King pre- 
ſently retrieved his loſſes. 1 $058 
Such powers as car do without either mixed or 
Auxiliary troops, act prudently in excluding both our 
of their armies : but as few States in Europe are in 


ſuch circumſtances, I think they run no riſque in em- 


ploying Auxiliaries, as long as the number of their 
national forces is ſuperior to them. Machiavel lays 


„Inſtead of what is included in the two crotchets above, the firſt 
Edition runs thus, „ L'experience nous fait voir que le premier ſoin 


des hommes ett celui de leur bien etre; ce que detruit enticrement le 
paralogilme emphatique de Auteur. En aprofondiſſant cette Maxime 


de Machiavel, on trouvera peut- etre que ce n'eſt qu'une jalouſie extreme: 


qu'il ſuffira d'in{pirer aux Princes: c' eſt cependant la jalouſie de ces 
memes Princes envers leurs Generaux, ou envers des auxiliaires, qu'ils 
ne vouloient pas attendre, crainte de partager leur gloire, qui de tout 


tems fut tres prejudiciable à leurs interets. Une infinite de battailles 


ont ete perdues par cette raiſon, & des petites jalouſies ont {c ;vent 
plus fait de tort aux Princes que le nombre ſuperieur & les advantages 
de leurs ennemis.“' | 


down 
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down rules for the uſe of petty Princes only; and in— 
deed all his notions ſeem to be petty and contracted : 
he does not reaſon like an honeſt man, and therefore 
we cannot expect to find any thing that is either great 
or ſolid in his arguments. e that cannot ſupport a 
war without the aſſiſtance of Subſidiary troops, will 
be forced to proceed in a very feeble manner; but 
he that acts in conjunction with allies, may do great 
things. The Expedition (for inſtance) in which three 
northern powers * deprived Charles XII. of Sweden 
of ſome part of his German dominions, was carried ' 
on by the forces of different crowns united in al- 
liance : and the war with the French began in the 
year 1734, under a pretext of ſupporting the rights of 
the unfortunate Staniſlaus, was jointly ſupported by 
that nation, the Spaniards, and Savoyards.—Are not 
theſe examples ſufficient to refute Machiavel ? and 
what avails his compariſon betwixt the uſe of foreign 
troops, and Saul's armour, which David refuſed when 
he went to fight Goliath, becauſe it was an incum- 
brance to him? [A compariſon is no proof J. It 
muſt be owned, that Auxiliaries are ſometimes very 
troubleſome to Princes: but do not Princes likewiſe 
voluntarily trouble themſelves, when they make new 
conqueſts of Cities and Provinces by their aſſiſt- 
ance? ; 

(In treating of the bad conſequences of employing 
Auxiliaries , Machiavel alledges the example of the 
Swiſs in the French Service: but it is paſt doubt, that 
the French have gained ſeveral battles by their aſ- 
ſiſtance; and if they were to diſmiſs the Swiſs and Ger- 
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The Poles, Danes, Ruſſians, and Brandenburghers, were at that 
time (i. e. in the year 1700) confederated againtt Charles XII. of 
Sweden; but none of them reaped any great harveſt of laurels from 
that League, as is here ſuggeſted ; Auguſtus King of Poland, in par- 
ticular, was defeated in ſeveral battles by the S:vedes, who depoled 
him, and advanced Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland in the year 
1704. | | | | 

＋ Here the firſt Edition ſays, © Ce n'eſt que de la creme fouettee,” — 
“ This is mere whipped Sillabub.“ 5 

1 Or Mercenaries rather, 


X 3 : mans 
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mans that ſerve in their infantry, their armies would 


be very much weakened] *. 
But ſo much for his errors in judgment. Let us 


now examine his morals—The examples which he 


propoſes for the imitation of Princes, are ſo very 
bad, that found morality and politics muſt proteſt 
againſt them. “ Hiero the Syracuſan, ſays he, con: 
ſidering that he could neither diſband his Mercenary 
troops, nor retain them any longer without great dan- 
ger, had them all cut to pieces.“ Ih 

[For my part, I will not take upon me to anſwer 


- 


for the veracity of ancient hiſtory in all points: but 


ſuppoling what is here related of Hiero's conduct in 
this matter to be true, I would not adviſe any one to 
imitate it. It is pretended that in a battle which 


he foughr againſt the Mamertines, he divided his 


army into two parts, one conſiſting of Auxiliaries, the 


other of national troops; and that he ſuffered the for- 


mer to be cut to pieces, that he might gain the victory 
only with the latter. Suppoſe the Emperor of Ger- 
many had ſacrificed the Engliſh in the ſame manner, in 
the war which happened in the year 1701: would that 
have been a certain way of conquering the French? 


15 cut off the left arm in order to fight the better 


with the right, ſeems to me to be a crueFand dangerous 
ſort of ſolly, or rather of extreme madneſs] +. 


*Tbe paſſage included betwixt the two crotchets, runs thus in the 
ſirſt Edition, © Au ſujet de ces auxiliaires, il cherche a jetter ton ven: 
ſur les Suiſſes qui ſont au ſervice de France. Il dois dire un petit mot 
ſur le ſujet de ces braves troupes; car il eſt indubitable que les Fran- 
cois ont gagnez plus d'une bartaille par leurs ſecours, qu'ils ont ren- 
dus des. ſervices ſignalez a cet Empire, & que ſi la France con- 
gredioit les Suiſſes & les Allemandes qui fervent dans ſon infanterie, 
fes armees ſerolent beaucoup moins redoubtables qu'elles ne le font a 
prelent.“ 5 e | | | | 

+ Inſtead of the paſſage included betwixt the two crotchets above, 
the text runs thus in the fiſt Edition. “ Des faits pareils revoltent 
lor ſqu' on les trouve dans Phiitoire; mais on ſe ſent indigne de les voir 
Tapportez dans un livre qui doit etre fait pour Vinſtruction des Princes. 
La cruaute & la barvarie ſont ſouvent fatales aux particuliers, ainfi ils 
en ont horreur pour Ja plupart; mais les Princes que la Providence a 
places ſi loin des deftinees vulgaires, en ont d'autant moins d'averſion, 
qu'ils ne les ont pas a craindie: ce ſeroit donc a tous ceux qui doi. 
vent gouverner Jes hommes, que I'on devroit inculquer le plus & 
Eloignement pour tous les abus qu'ils peuvent faire d'une puiliance 
Ulimitee.“ ä | 
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C BAT.:AIT, 
The Duty of a Prince in relation to Military affairs, 


A Prince ought to turn all his thoughts, and care, 
and application, to the art of War: that, and 


the ſeveral forts of diſcipline and inſtitutions relative 
to it, ſhould be his only ſtudy, the only profeſſion he 
would follow, and the object he ovght always to 
| have in view *. For indeed, that is the only pro- 
| feſſion worthy of a Prince; and is of ſo great im- 
| portance, that it not only ſupports thoſe in their 
| States who are born Princes, but often advances men 


from a private condition to that dignity F. On the 
contrary, it has frequently happened, that ſuch Princes 


as have led a ſoft and delicate courſe of life, inſtead. 


of inuring themſelves to arms, have been entirely 
{tripped of their dominions. And as a contempt of 
Military Science 1s the principal cauſe of ſuch lofles, 
ſo the culture and profeſſion of it chiefly contribute 


to a man's ſucceſs and exaltation. Franciſco Sforza, 


from a private man, raiſed himſelf to be Duke of 
Milan, merely by dint of arms: and his poſterity, 
by ſeeking to avoid the troubles that attend a Mi— 


* A Fing of Thrace uſed to ſay there was no difference betwixt 
him and one of his Grooms when he was not at war. When Nero 
began his reign, he ſaid he would employ himtelf wholly and ſolely 
in the command of his armies. Tacit. Annal. 13, Domitian could 
not endure Agricola becauſe he was a better General than himſelf, 
being vexed to be excelled in Military glory by a Subject, which he 


thought no one had a right to but Princes.“ Id ſibi maxime formi- 


doloſum, ſi militarem gloriam alius occuparet; cætera ut cunque fa- 


cilius diſſimulari, ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem eſſe.” In Vit Agric. 
* What Princes are they, except warriors, ſays Gratian, whoſe 


names are recorded in the annals of fame? The name of Great be- 


longs properly to them alone. Hiſtory is full of their exploits; the 


world reſounds with their praiſes: ſo much more noble are the arts of 
war, than thoſe of peace.” Chap. viii. of his Hero. 

T Tiridates King of Armenia uſed to ſay, that a Prince muſt not 
think to ſupport himſelf in his dominions by the arts of peace alone 
that it was ſufficient for a private man if he could maintain his own 
property; but the glory of Princes was to conquer the States of others. 
Tacit, Annal. 15. | | 
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312 THE PRINCE, Chap. XIV. 
litary life, were reduced from the State of Dukes, to 
the condition of private men. For amongſt other 
evils and inconvenieneies that mult happen to a Prince 
who is ignorant in the art of war, and conſequently 
in a manner unarmed, he will certainly become con- 
temptible; which is a circumſtance, that above all 
others, he ought moſt carefully to guard againſt, for 
reaſons which I ſhall mention hereafter *. Beſides, 
there is no ſort of equality betwixt one that is armed, 
and one that is not; and it would be prepoſterous to 
imagine, that he that is armed will ever obey or ſub. 
mit to him that is unarmed, or that the latter can 
be ſecure againſt the attempts of thoſe that are in 
ſubjection to him when they have arms in their 
hands : for as there muſt naturally be a ſort of dif- 
dain on one ſide, and ſuſpicion on the other, it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould long continue upon good terms: 
and conſequently a Prince, who is no Soldier himſelf 
(beſides the other misfortunes that he muſt be ex. 
poſed to) will neither be eſteemed by his own forces, 
nor can he ever put any confidence in them. 


Tacitus gives us two examples of this in the perſon of Tiberius: 
one of a Governor of a Province, who had the impudence to write 
that Emperor word, that he would certainly rebel againft him, if he 
ſent any one elle to ſuperſede him in his Government: becaule, ſays 
the Hiſtorian, “res Tiberii magis fama quam vi ſtabant.“ Annal. 6, 
The other is, of a King of the Parthians, who ſent Ambaſſadors to 
make ſome inſolent demands, and to threaten him with war if he did 
not comply with them: and the reaſon which Tacitus gives for this 
bebaviour, 1s, that the King deſpiſed Tiberius becauſe he was grown 
old, and led ſo voluptuous a life, that he was incapable of conducting 
a war. © Senectutem Tiberii ut inermem deſpiciens.“ ibid, 

+ Inter impotentes & validos ſalſo qmeſcas.” Tacit. de Mor, 
Germ. cap. 36. See the notes upon this paſſage in the Edition pubs 
liſned by Grevinus, and printed at Amſterdam, 1672.—Thoſe that 

are the ſtrongeſt, arealways the moſt reſpected. Paterculus ſays, that 


Marobodus, King of the Marcomans, having formed a defign cf 


making himſelf an abſolute Prince, and entirely independent on the 

Romans, kept his troops in breath by conſtant exerciſe, and made 
them ſo good Soldiers by the continual wars he was eogaged in with 

his neigbbours, that he became formidable to the Roman Fmpire, 
« Certum imperium vimque regiam complexus animo . .. imperium 
perpetuis exercitiis brevi in eminens, & noſtro quoque imperio t!- 
ſjvendum, perduxit faſtigium .... exercitumque aſſiduis ad verſus fini- 
timos bellis exercendo majori operi præparabat.“ Hiſt. 8. 
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It is neceſſary therefore, that he ſhould give him- 
ſelf wholly up to warlike occupations, and that more 


aſſiduouſly in times of peace than in war &: and this 


may be done two ways, the one by employing his 
bodily, the other his intellectual faculties. As to the 
former, beſides keeping his troops in continual breath 
and diſcipline, he ought frequently to exerciſe him- 
ſelf in hunting +, in order to inure his body to hard- 


ſhips and fatigue, and at the ſame time to inform 


himſelf of the particular circumſtances and conve- 
niencies of different countries through which he rides; 


as the paſſes over mountains, the defiles of vallies, 


the extent of plains, the courſe of rivers, and the 
ſituation of fens and moraſſes ; in all which he 
ſhould be extremely curious and exact, as he will 
reap two conſiderable advantages from it. In the firſt 


place, he will thus become well acquainted with his 


own Country, and conſequently be better able to pro- 
vide tor its defence; and in the next, by frequent 

ractice, he will more eaſily comprehend the nature 
of other ſuch ſituations, when he has occaſion to re- 


* connoitre them: for there is a certain reſemblance 


and ſimilitude betwixt the hills, the vallies, the plains, 


the rivers and marſhes of Tuſcany (for inſtance) and 


thoſe of other Provinces ; ſo that the perfect know- 
ledge of one, will enable him to form a pretty good 


* As Caſſius Governor of Syria did, who, even in times of pro- 
found peace, was continually exerciſing and diſciplining his legions, 
with as much care and diligence, as if it had been a time of war. 
* Quantum fine bello debatur revocare priſcum morem, exercitare 
legiones curà, proviſu, perinde agere ac ſi hoſtis ingrueret.” Tacit. 
Annal. 22.—Seneca ſays, that the Soldiery, in times of peace, uſed 
often to march in Battalia, to work at trenches, and to fatigue theme 
ſelves with exerciſe,. that they might be inured to theſe things, and 
expert in them when there was occaſion. Ep. 18. 5 | 

+ As the Romans did, 5 


Romanis ſolenne viris opus, utile famæ. ds 
Vitæque & membris, Hor. Ep. 18. lib. I. 
Vonomius was deſpiſed by the Parthians, who were a very warlike 
people, becauſe he did not love hunting. „ Accendebat de dig- 
— & ipſe, diverſus a majorum inſtitutis, raro venatu.“ Tacit. 
nnal. 2. | 3 
{ See Machiavel's Political Diſcourſes, Book III. Chap. xxxix. 
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judgment of the other. The Prince that is deficient 


in this point, wants the firſt qualification of a Ge. 
neral : for by knowing the Country, he will have an 
opportunity of chuſing his camp, of marching his 
army, of drawing it up, of engaging an enemy, and 


of laying fiege to a town, with great advantage x. 
_ Hiſtorians relate it as praiſe- worthy 1 in Philopcemenes, 


Prince of the Achaians, that in times of peace he did 
not ceaſe to think of military affairs, and that when 
he was travelling upon the road with his friends, he 
would often ſtop and afk them ſuch queſtions as theſe: 
“ Suppoſe the enemy was upon that hill, and our 
army where we are now; which would have the ad- 
vantage of ground? in what order ſhould we march 
towards them, if we deſigned to make an attack? 
If we intended to retreat, which would be the ſafeſt 
way ? and if they drew off, in what manner could 
we purſue them with the molt ſecurity ?*” Thus, as 
they went along, he would propoſe all the different 
caſes and accidents that could happen to an army 
and when he had heard their feveral opinions, he gave 
his own, and his reafons for it: ſo that by continual 
attention to theſe matters, he acquired ſuch a degree 
of experience and preſence of mind, that in any exi- 
gence or inconvenience that occurred! in time of wat, 
he preſently found a remedy for it t. 


*All theſe parts of Generalſhip, Tacitus aſcribes to his Father-in- 


law Agricola. Loca caſtris ipſe capere, zſtuaria ac ſilvas ipſe pra- 


3 


tentare, disjectos coercere :” and in the next page, Ad notabant 
perils ſays he, non alium ducem opportunitates locorum ſapientius 
giſſe.” In Vit. Agric. 
+ The author of the Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times makes the following remark upon this paſſage, * Land officers 


in the capital are occupied | in Dreſs, Cards, and Tea; and in country 


towns divide their time betwixt the Milliners ſhops and Taverns, 
This abuſe of leiſure in time of peace, hath been one of the leading 
cauſes of that diſgrace into which the Armies of Great Britain are 
fallen. On this Subject, as being beyond my Sphere, I will not pre- 
ſume to inſtruct the Military Gentlemen of my Country: at leaſt, if! 
do, it ſhall be on the authority, and in the words of a great Writer, 
who ſpeaking of the proper employment of a Soldier in time of peace 

wiſely expreſſeth himſelf as follows.” —Here he quotes the paſſage, Vol. 
II. p. 165.—But this reproach, ſtinging as it is, bas been happily 
removed by the late gallant and ever memorable behaviour of our 
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As to the exerciſe of the mind, a Prince ought to 
read Hiſtory &, to conſider maturely the actions of 
great men, to obſer ve how they conducted their wars, 
to enquire into the cauſes of their victories and de- 
feats; that ſo he may be able to avoid the one, and 
ſucceed in the other: but above all, he ſhould take 
ſome illuſtrious and renowned General for his model, 
whoſe exploits he ought perpetually to have in his 
eye; as it is ſaid that Alexander the Great took 
Achilles, that Julius Cæœſar took Alexander, and that 
Scipio took Cyrus, for their reſpective patterns +. 
And indeed, whoever reads the Life of Cyrus, written 
by Xenophon, will afterwards fee in the Life of 


Scipio, how nearly the latter copied the modeſty, 
| affability, humanity, liberaiity, and other virtues 


with which Xenophon adorns that Prince, and what 


| glory he acquired by that imitation F.—A wiſe Prince 


ought diligently to oblerve thele rules, and never to 
be idle in time of peace; that fo he may avail himſelf 


of his labours upon occaſion, and ſet fortune at de- 
| fiance, if ever ſhe ſhould chance to frown upon him. 


brave Countrymen in the plains of inden, and before the walls of 
Quebec, &c. | . | - 
The laſt mentioned author obſerves, that Machiavel is a little in- 
correct here in the divihon of his Subject; as a great part of what he 
has laid above is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an exerciſe of the mind, no leſs 
than the Study of Iliſtory, ibid. p. 169. 5 

+ The fame author here obſerves, that this principle was juſt, 
whilſt offenſive and defenſive arms continued the fame, But the in- 


vention of Gunpowder hath wrought ſuch a total change in arms, diſ- 
cipline, and the methods of attack and defence, that an adherence to 


the praCtice of any ancient Leader, would be in danger of miſguiding, 
rather than inſtrücting, any modern Warrior in the particulars of exe- 
cution. But in the genera} principles of conducting war and armies, 
this rule may ſtil! be applied with ſucceſs.” Ibid. p. 170. | 


t Scipio himſelf in his turn, is a pattern worthy of being imitated 


by all Princes. Paterculus lays he divided his whole lite betwixt the 
arts of peace and wer; that he was conſtantly employed either in mi- 
litary exerciſes, or in his Study and amongſt his buoks, expoſing his 
body to all manner of danger and fatigues, and giving up his mind 
chiefly to the cultivation of Arts and Sciences. “ Neque quiſquam 
hoc Scipione elægantius mtervalla negotiorum otio diſpunxit, ſem— 
perque aut belli aut pacis ferviit artibus: temper inter arma ac ſtudia 
verſatus, aut corpus periculis, aut animum diſciplinis exercuit.” | 
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EEXAME:N:- CHA PF. XIV. 


* A Prince who applies himſelf to Military affairs 
only does but one half of his duty: it is evi. 
dently falſe that he has no occaſion to be any thing 
elſe but a Soldier; and ſo it will appear, if we recur 
to what I have ſaid concerning the origin of Govern. 
ment, in the firſt Chapter of this work. Machiavel' 
Prince is like Homer's Gods, who are repreſented as 
ſtrong and powerful, but ſeldom or never as juſt or 
equitable. Ludovico Sforza had great reaſon to attend 
principally to the profeſſion of arms, becauſe he was 
an uſurper +. | 


[Vachiavel, who generally carries things too far in 
other matters, ſeems to fall ſhort in this point.—To 
what purpoſe does he ſo earneſtly recommend hunting 
"$.Prpces?] 7. © 50 8 

It is only becauſe he takes it into his head, that 
they may thereby come to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature and ſituation of the different places 
and paſſes in their territories? If a King of France, 


The beginning of this Chapter runs thus in the firſt Edition, «1! 
y a une eſpece de pedanteri commune a tous les metiers, qui ne vient 
ne de l' avarice & de Vintemperance de ceux qui les pratiquent. Un 
Soldat eſt pedant lorſqu' il $'attache trop a la minutie, ou lorſqu' il eſt 
fanfaron & qu' il donne dans le Donquicſotiſme. L' Enthouſiaſme de 
Machiave] ex poſe ici fon Prince a etre ridicule : il exaggere fi fort la 
matiere, qu'il veut que ſon Prince ne ſoit uniquement que Soldat; il 
en fait un Don Quichotte complet, qui n* a Pimagination remplie que 
de champs de bataille, de retranchements, de la maniere d'inveſtir des 
laces, de faire des lignes & des attaques, Mais un Prince, &c 
ut this is cut off in the ſecond Edition, 5 
Machiavel ſays nothing at all of Ludovico Sforza in this Ciap- 
ter: he mentions Franciſco indeed, but as an example to his purpoſe 
of one that had acquired a Principality by dint of his own arms and 
experience in war. 1 
LIaſtead of what is included betwixt the two Crotchets above, the 
text runs thus in the firſt Edition. Cet auteur ignore juſqu' au Ca- 
techiſme de la Jultice : il ne connait que l'interet & la violence. Lau: 
teur ne repreſente jamais que de petites idees : ſon genie redreſſee 
n'embraſſe que des ſujets propres pour la politique des petits Princes: 
rien de plus faible que les raiſons dont il fe ſert pour reccommander la 
Chaſle aux Princes, &c.“ N 0 
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or an Emperor of Germany, could not come at a com- 
petent knowledge of their reſpective dominions, till 
they had acquired it by hunting, they might hunt, 
and in vain too, all the days of their lives. 

Bur let us enter a little further into a diſcuſſion of 
this matter, by way of a digrefſion upon hunting; as 
it is a pleaſure ſo eagerly purſued, not only by many 
Noblemen and great Lords, but even by crowned 
heads, eſpecially in Germany.--- Hunting is a recre- 
ation, which indeed gives ſtrong exerciſe to the body, 
but affords little improvement to the mind. But 
Funters will immediately tell me, that it is one of 
the nobleſt and moſt ancient diverſions in the world. 


It may be ſo; I do not condemn it, except when it is 


carried to exceſs, What was the ſerious occupation 


of a man's whole life in ruder ages, ought now to 


de the only amuſement of a few leiſure hours *. Our 


* Here the firſt Edition runs in this manner, © La chaſſe eſt un de 
ces plaiſirs ſenſuels qui agitent beaucoup le corps, & qui ne diſent rien 
a beſprit; cell un deſir ardent de purſuivre quelque bete, & une ſa- 
tisfaction cruelle de la tuer: Ceit un amuſement, qui rend le corps 
robuſte & diſpos, & qui laiſſe Fefprit en friche & ſans culture. 
chaſſeurs me reprocheront, ſans doute, que je prends les choſes fur un 
ton trop ſerieux, que je fais le critique ſevere, & que je ſuis dans le 
cas des Pretres, qui aiant le privilege de parler ſeuls dans les chaires, 
ont la facilitè de prenoncer tout ce que bon Icur femble, fans appren- 
der d'oppoſition. Je ne me prevaudrai point de cet avantage ; Palle- 
guerai de bonne foiles railons ſpecieuſes qu' alleguent les amateurs de 
chaſſe. Ils me diront d'abord que la chaſſe eſt la plaiſir le plus noble 
& le plus ancien des hommes; que les Patriarches & meme beaucoup 
de grands hommes ont ete Chaſſeurs; & qu' en chaſſant les hommes 
continuent a exercer ce meme droit ſur les betes que Dieu daigna lui- 
meme donner a Adam. Mais ce qui eſt vicux n'en eſt pas meilleur, 
ſur tout grand il eſt outre. Des grands homme ont ete paſſiones pour 
la chaſſe, il avoue : ils ont eu leurs defauts comme leurs faibleſſes; 
imitons ce qu'ils ont eu de grand, & ne copions point leurs minuties. 
Les Patriarches ont chaſſè, c'eſt une verite ; Pavoue encore qu'ils ont 


epouſe leurs ſœurs, que la poligamie etoit en uſage de leur tems: 


mais ces bons Patriarches en chaſſant ainſi ſe reſſentirent des ſi-cles 
barbares dans leſquels ils vivoient; ils etoient tres groſſiers & tres 
pnorants ; c'etoient des gens oiſifs, qui ne ſachant point s'occuper, 


& pour tuer le tems qui leur paraiſſoit toujours trop long, promenolent 


urs ennuis a la chaſſe — Theſe various readings of the different 
Editions perhaps may appear troubleſome and embarrailing to the 
Reader: but let it be conſidered that they mutt have been much more 
fo to the Editor, in collating them for the ſatisfaction of the Public: 
and yet he conſeſſes he has omitted leveral that did not appear very 
material, both for his own ſake, and that of others, and leit he ſnould 
em too minute in v #3972 nece/arig _ | 1 
| An- 
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Anceſtors did not know how to employ themſelves 
any better. They carried their diſquietudes ang 
cares * with them into the field, in hopes of loſing 
them in the chace. They ſquandered away thoſe hours 
in foreſts and the purſuit of wild beaſts, which they 
neither deſired nor knew how to ſpend in the company 
of rational creature. 

1 ſhould then be glad to know, whether theſe are 
examples worthy of imitation; are we to copy atter 
ſo rough a draught ? or ought we to follow the prac. 
tice and example of more polite and enlightened 
times F ? It is the uſe of reaſon, without doubt, that 
gives us the ſuperiority over the beaſts we chaſe ; but 
thoſe that make hunting their chief occupation {el. 
dom think of any thing elſe but horſes, dogs, and 
other kinds of animals. There is generally a ſort of 
ferocity and ſavageneſs in their manners, and it is 
| well if they do not accuſtom themſelves by degrees, 
to behave with the ſame inhumanity to mankind, as 
they do to brutes: the cruelties they daily exercite 
with indifference upon one, will harden them in ſuch 
a manner at laſt, as to make them look without com- 
paſlion at leaſt upon the ſufferings of the other. Is 
this the noble pleaſure that is ſo much extolled ? Is 
this the occupation ſo worthy of a rational Being ?— 

It may be ſaid perhaps, that hunting is a wholeſome 
exerciſe, and neceſſary for one's health; that it con- 
tributes to long life; that it is an innocent recreation, 
and ſuch as becomes great men; as it ſerves to make 
a diſplay of their magnihcence, to diſſipate their 

chagrins, and is a ſort of warlike ſcene, even in times 
of peace. I am very far from condeinning moderate 
_ exerciſe : but let it be obſerved, that nobody but 


* The French ſays leurs ennui, which more properly ſignifies wwea- 
riſomeneſſes, (if ſuch a word may be uſed) than either cares or dil. 
quietudes. But we have no term I think in our language, that wil 
fully expreſs the meaning of the French word Enmi. 

+ The following paſſage which is in the firſt Edition, is here ſtruck 
out. *©* Qu Adam ait regu I empire ſur les betes, ou non, c'elt ce 
que je ne recherche pas: mais je {ca bien, que nous ſommes plus crue!s 
& plus rapaces que les betes memes, & que nous uſons tres tyran- 
-niquement de ce pretendu empire.“ | 

| ſuch 
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ſuch as are guilty of exceſs and intemperance in other 
things, have occaſion for ſuch exerciſe as this. Few 
Princes have lived longer than Cardinal Fleury *, 
Cardinal Limenes F, and the preſent Pope , and yet 
none of the three were Hunters &. Beſides, where 
is the advantage of ſpinning out life to the laſt ebb 


of old age, if a man ſpends his days in doing no- 


thing, or what is next to nothing? If he cultivates 
his mind, he may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh himſelf be- 
fore that period, by great and good actions: and b 

that rule alone, the length of a man's life ought to 
be meaſured. Hunting indeed carries an air of mag- 
nificence along with it, which is neceſſary to Princes, 
but there are many other, and much more uſeful 
ways of diſplaying their grandeur: and if the beaſts 


of the field are ſo numerous as to ſpoil the labours 


of the peaſant, Hunters ought to be employed and 


paid on purpoſe to deſtroy them. Princes ſhould ex- 


erciſe themſelves wholly in gaining knowledge, and 
Jearning to govern well: it 1s their buſineſs to think 
juſtly and to act accordingly, . 0 

I muſt add, that it is not at all neceſſary (though 
Machiavel ſays it is) to be a great Hunter, in order 
to be a great Soldier. Every one, I ſuppoſe, will 
readily allow that Guſtavus Adolphus, Marſhal Tu- 
renne, the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eu— 
gene, were illuſtrious men, and great Generals; and 
yet they were not Hunters: nor do we read that Ju- 


lus Cæſar, Alexander, or Scipio were ſo. A man 


1 Prime Miniſter of France under Lewis XV. = 


+ Cardinal of Toledo and Prime Minitter of Spain, under Ferdi - 


nand V. Ifabel, Jean, Philip, and Charles, for the ſpace of twenty - 
two years, He was porfoned by reading a Letter he received from 
Flanders, and afterwards by a potion which put an end to his life in 
1517, at the eightieth year of his age. See his Lite written by E. 


Flechier, Biſhop of Nimes, printed at Paris and Amſterdam, in 1693. 


SN was written in the year 1737, when Clement XII. was 

ope, i 5 

y The following paſſage, which runs thus in the firſt Edition, is 

here ſtruck out. Faut- il d'ailleurs choilir la profeſſion qui n'a de 

merite que celui de promettre une longue vie? Les moines vivent 

ordinaire plus long tems que les autres hommes: faut il pour cela 
faire Moine?“ | 
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320 THE PRINCE, Chap. XIV. 
may take a more exact and judicious ſurvey of the 
nature and ſituation of places, as far as it is neceſ. 
fary for a Soldier, when he rides gently and leiſurely 
through a country, than when he is hurried aw; 
headlong after a ſtag and a pack of hounds, and his 
attention diverted in the eagerneſs of the chace, 4 
certain great Prince, in the ſecond campaign he made 
in Hungary, having loſt his way whilſt he was hunt. 
ing, narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner by the 
Turks“: hunting, therefore, ought not to be ſuf. 
fered in any army, as it often occaſions great diſorder 
in their marches and at other times. Upon the 
whole, however, it may be excuſable in a Prince to 
indulge himſelf in it ſometimes, provided he does it 
but ſeldom, and only to relax himſelf after his cares, 
and the dilagreeable offices which he is occaſionally 
obliged to perform. I would not be thought to re. 
ftrain him from any lawful and innocent pleaſure: 
but that of well governing, of making his kingdom 
flouriſh, of protecting his Subjects, of encouraging 
Arts and Sciences, is without doubt by far the 
greateſt of all others; and unhappy muſt he be whom 
this will not ſuffice. ö 8 


HAF. XV. 
Of ſuch thingsas advanceor diminiſhihe reputation of a Print, 


T now remains to ſhew, in what manner a Prince 

ſhould behave to his Subjects and Friends: but 
as many have written upon this head already, it may 
ſeem arrogant in me, perhaps, to offer any thing fut 
ther, eſpecially as [ ſhall differ widely in my opinion 
from that of others. However, ſince 1 write only 
for the inſtruction of ſuch, as I would have tho- 
roughly acquainted with the nature of things, | 
thought it better to repreſent them as they really are 
in fact, than to amuſe the imagination with viſionary 


* It is ſuppoſed, that either his Majeſty's Father or Grandfather i; 

here meant,—See the Memoires of the Houle of Brandenburgh. 
„ 1 Ru models 
2 
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models of Republics and Principalities (as ſeveral 
have done) which never did nor can exiſt *; for the 
manner in which men now live, is ſo different from 
that in which they ougtit to live, that one who de- 
viares from the common courle of practice, and en- 
deavours to do what indeed he ſhould do, is in the 
high road to ruin, whil{t he thinks he is taking the 
only means to ſecure himiſelf from it. Thus, a good 


man and one that is deſirous to approve himſelf aa 


ſuch in all reſpects, mult certainly be undone amongſt 


ſo many others of a different principle f. So that it 


is abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince, who would ſup- 


port himſelf, to learn not to be good ſometimes, and 
to make uſe of that knowledge upon occaſion, as the 


exigency of his affairs may require. 
Laying aſide then all imaginary ſchemes relative to 
the education of Princes, and that we may more 
clearly aſcertain the truth in this point, I aſſ-re that 
all men, but eſpecially Princes, (who are placed in a 
more conſpicuous point of view) are maiked and 


_ diſtinguiſhed by ſome quality or other, which pro- 


cures thern either reputation or diſhonour. For in- 
| ſtance, one is accounted liberal, another fparing ; 


%, Cunctas nationes & urbes populus, aut primores, aut fingu! 
regunt. Delecta ex his & contituta Reipublice forma laudari facil:us, 
quam evenire, vel ſi evenit, haud diutuina eſſe poteſt.“ Tacit. Annals 
4.—“ The author of this book, viz. the Prince, (ſays one of his 
tranſlators) only pretends to teach Princes to get what they can, and 
keep what they get, making light of the rules laid down by others, 
that have written before him, for the inſtitution of a Prince; who have 
t:lked of I know not what ſort of perfection, which it is impoſſible 
for mortal men to attain to, conſidering the frailty of human natures 
Our author, on the contrary, endeavours to accommodate his pre 
tepts to ordinary experience, and the common method of ading ob- 
ſerved by wiſe Princes; looking upon it as abſurd to point out a raad 
that is impaſſable, and to forlake one that is travelled by all the refit 
of the world.” Gaſpar d' Auvergne, in his ſecond dedication to his 
__ tranſjation of the Prince.  _ 

I dee the inſtance of Pertinax towards the latter end of the nine- 
teenth Chapter. . | | 

I Machiavel ſays mi/cro, which is a Florentine word; becauſe avars, 
ſays he, in our language ſignifies, a man that enriches himſeif by ra- 
pine, and plundering others; whereas we call him zuzere, which is 
too ſparing of his own : a parentheſis which would have broken the 
thread of the diſcourſe, and therefore, as the Editor thought, would 
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322 THE PRINCE. Chap. XIV. 
ſome profuſe, others rapacious; ſome are cruel, others 
merciful; ſome faithleſs, others punctual and exact 
in performing their engagements; ſome are effemi— 
nate and puſillanimous, others bold and courageous; 
ſome courteous and humane, others haughty and dif. 
dainful; ſome are laſcivious, others are chaſte ; ſome 
l men of probity and plain dealing; others double. 
1 hearted and deceitful ; ſome are ſtiff and reſerved, 
i others affable and eaſy of acceſs; ſome again are 
grave, others full of levity ; fome religious, others 

wicked and profligate, and ſo on. Every one, I am 

ſenſible, will allow that a Prince endowed with all the 

good qualities, juſt now mentioned, would be much 

to be praiſed, and an ineſtimable treaſure: but fince 
the frailty and perverſeneſs of human nature is ſuch, 

that it is impoſſible for any man to put them all in 

practice, even if he was in poſſeſſion of them (which 

yet is not to be expected) * it is neceſſary that a 

Prince ſhould be ſo well inſtructed, as to know how 

to avoid the infamy of thoſe vices, which may de- 
, prive him of his State, and to take great care not to 
commit others, (which perhaps may not be altogether 

fo pernicious in their conſequences) if he can poſſibly 

| help it: but if that is not poſſible, it is not worth 
| while to trouble his head about it, nor to embarraſs 
_ himſelf in endeavouring to eſcape the ſcandal of thoſe 

vices, without which he could nor ſupport his State: 
for upon a due conſideration of matters, ſome things 
which have the appearance of virtues, would prove 
the ruin of a Prince, if he was to put them in prac- 
tice; and, on the contrary, there are others, upon the 
execution of which, though ſeemingly bad, his wel- 
fare and ſecurity entirely depend gr. 


be here better thrown into the form of a Note. The Latins uſe the 
word miſer in the ſame ſenſe, | | 

Quzrit et inventis mier abſtinet, ac timet uti. 

Ho R. de. Art, poet. 

And we fay miſer, miſerly, and miſerably covetcas. 

* & Adhuc nemo extitit, ſays the younger Pliny 1 in his Fanegyric, 
cujps virtutes nullo vitiorum conſortio læderentur.“ 

| | There are vices ſays Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye, in a note 
ö vpon't this paſſage, which do not hinder one from 1eigring well or 


| E. X. ; 
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EXAMEN. CHAP. XV. 
THOUGH Painters and Hiſtorians ought equally 


to follow nature; the one in drawing the out- 
ward lineaments and features of mankind, the other 
in deſcribing their 251575 and characters: yet there 
are ſome painters of lo ſtrange a turn that they draw 
nothing but Monſters and Levils.—Machiavel ſeems 
to be a Genius of this kind. He repreſents the 
World as a Hell, and men as fo many Demons : one 
would be tempted tw think he had conceived ſuch a 
hatred to mankind, that he purpoſely deſigned to ca- 
lumniate the whole Species, and was endeavouring to 
extinguiſh all notions of virtue, in order to make 
every body elſe as bad as himſelf. 
Hie aſſerts, that it is impoſſible to be perfectly 
good, in ſuch a wicked and corrupt World, without 


being a good Prince; Solomon was given to women, Trajan to wine, 
and ſomething worſe: Vicio es de hombre, no de Principe; © it is a 
vice in the man, but not in the Prince,“ anſwered the Count de Pen- 
naranda to the Imperial Ambaſſador, wio had ſaid to him, that it 
was a Pity Philip IV. King of Spain was ſo addicted to women. In 
Princes one mult diitinguith betwixt their private and public way of 


life, their royal and particular virtnes. And this is the meaning of 


Tacitus, when he fays, © palam lautares, fecreta male audiebant.“ 
Hiſt, 1. It is always praiſe worthy io be good, bat it is not always 
poſſible: ſuch a thing is agreeable to reaton, but not to experience: 
aud therefore, a Prince that would diſcharge his tunct.on well, muſt 
accommodate himſelf to the n=c:ihty of his affairs, and do that for 
the ſake of the public, which he would not do if he was but a pri— 


vate man. Morem accommodari, prout conducat.” Pacit. Annal.“ 


12. It is ſufficient to be good, when it is neceſſary to be fo. * Qnos 
ties expedierat magne virtutes.” Hiſt, 1. A Prince ſhould know what 
is good, though it may not always be proper to put it 1n practice, 


© Omnia ſcire, non omnia exzqui.“ lu Vit. Agric. Catharine gde 


Medici, Queen of France, f6nting the was blamed by the Pope, and 


the King of Spain, for having made a peace with the Huguenots, after 
ſhe had vaigly endeavoured to reduce them to obedience by fire and 
ſword, told them that“ the Kingdom of France was not to be g0- 


verned like Aliffe and Torhia (two little pitiful towns in Italy) and 


that thoſe that ſucceed in ſmall undertakings, muſt not always ex- 
pect to do ſo in thoſe that were of ſo much greater 1mportance.” See 
the Note [g] in the Article Naples, Queen Jane II. of; and the Note 
Ii], in the Article Lewis XI. of France, in Bayic's Dist. where thi 
matter is diſc uſſæd. 
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being ruined by it. But, for my own part, I affirm 
on the contrary, that the ſureſt way to avoid ruin is 
to be good and wiſe: for then, wicked men will 
both fear and reſpect you. Men in general, and 
Princes as well as others, are neither wholly good, 
nor altogether bad : but the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, will all agree in ſhewing great reverence 
to a powerful, juſt, and wiſe Prince. For certainly 
any one would much ſooner chuſe to make war 
upon a Tyrant than a good King, upon a Lewis XI. 
rather than a Lewis XII. upon a Domitian rather 
than a Trajan : for a good King will always be well 
and faithfully ſerved ; but the Subjects of a Tyrant 
will naturally deſert him and go over to the enemy, 
If one was to march into Italy, againſt ſuch a Pontiff 
as Alexander VI. with no more than ten thouſand 
men, one half of the nation would preſently declare 
for the Invader: but if he was to enter it with an 
army of forty thouſand, againſt ſuch a one as Inno- 
cent XI. all Italy would riſe in arms againſt him. No 
good and wile Prince could ever be dethroned in Eng- 
Jand, even by the moſt powerful armies that could be 
raiſed for that purpoſe ; but almoſt all their bad ones 
have been depoſed by competitors, who had not above 
three or four thouſand regular forces to ſupport them. 
It is not the intereſt of a Prince, therefore, to be 
wicked becauſe other men are ſo; but to ſhew himſelf 
virtuous and intrepid upon all occaſions: for by fo 
doing he will make his own Subjects like himſelf, his 
neighbours will ſoon begin to follow his example, 
and bad men will ſtand in awe of him. 


* His Majeſty's aſſertion is not ſupported by the general opinion of 
the Engliſh, or by the relations of their beſt Hiſtorians, | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XVI. 
Of Liberality, and Parſimony. 


tioned qualities, I ſay, that it is for the intereſt 
of a Prince to be accounted liberal. Nevertheleſs, if 
his Liberality is not exerciſed in ſuch a manner as to 
make him reſpectable, it will rather be of prejudice 
to him than otherwiſe: for if he is liberal only ro 
ſuch a degree as he ought not to exceed, that is, with 


prudence and diſcretion, his bounty will be ſo little 


known to the public, that it will not be ſufficient to 
ſecure him from the imputation of the oppoſite vice. 
But, in order to gain the reputation of being liberal, 
every ſort of expence and munificence is required; 
ſo that a Prince of ſuch a diſpoſition, may ſquander 


away his whole revenue in thole extravagancies, and 


at laſt muſt be neceſſitated (if he till reſolves to keep 
vp the name of Liberality) to oppreſs his people in 
an extraordinary manner, and to have recourſe to con- 
fiſcations, and many other grievous means of extort- 
ing money from them *; which, in a while, will 
make him become odious to his own Subjects, and 


deſpiſed ' by every one elſe, when they ſee he is re- 
duced to poverty and diſtreſs: and as he has injured. 


many, and benefited but few by his Liberality, he 
mult be expoſed to great inconveniencies, and in dan- 


ger of being ruined by the firit reverſe of fortune +, 


* « Tf we exhauſt the public Treaſury to gratify our ambition, ſaid 
Tiberius, we muſt have recourle to unjult means to fill it again.“ 


« $i ærarium ambitione exhauſerimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum erit.“ 


Tacit. Annal. 2. 

+ Tully ſays, that a liberal Prince loſes more hearts than he gains, 
and that the reſentment of thoſe that he takes away from, is much 
ſtronger than the gratitude of ſuch as he gives to. Nec tanta ſtu- 
dia aſſequuntur eorum, quibus ademerunt, quanta odia eorum, quibus 
dederunt.” De offic. lib. 2. A Prince will be excuſed who gives 
nothing to his Subjects, provided he takes nothing away from them.” 
„Nihil largiatur Princeps, dum nihil auferat,” Plin, Jun. in Panegyr. 


Y ; But 


TIO begin then with the firſt of the above men- 
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But what is till worſe, when he begins to be ſen— 
fible of his error, and endeavours to correct it, he is 
thought guilty of the other extreme, and reproached 
with avarice. 

A Prince, therefore, who cannot ſhew his Liberality, 
without prejudicing his State, ought not, if he be 
wiſe, to trouble himſelf about the i imputation of be- 
ing covetous: for he will come to be eſteemed liberal 
in time, when people ſee that he has improved his 
revenue in ſuch a manner by parſimony, that he is 
not only able to defend himſelf againſt any one that 
ſhall dare to attack him, but even to invade others, 
without diſtreſſing his own Subjects; fince the many 
from whom he has taken nothing *, will think him 
liberal; and the few only, to whom he has not given 
ſo much as they expected, will look upon him as 
covetous, We have ſeen no great things performed 
in our times, except by ſuch as have been accounted 
frugal : all others have failed in their attempts, and 


been undone. Pope Julius II. having availed him- 


ſelf of a ſhew of Liberality to get into the Papal chair, 
preſently dropped it after he had ſucceeded in that 
deſign, that he might be the better able to make war 
upon the King of France: his long and continual 
parſimony, furniſhed him with ſuch reſources, that he 
ſupported ſeveral expenſive wars, without laying any 
extraordinary tax, Or inden, upon his Subſecls. 
The preſent King of 8 Spain F could never have ſuc- 


Teiche. ſpesking of Otho, ſays, perdere iſte (ciet, donare neſciet,”? 
He knew how to diſſipate and ſquander away, but not to give.” Hiſt, 


1. and adds “ falluntur quibus luxuria ſpecie liberalitatis imponit.“ 


8 They are deceived that take luxury and prodigality for liberality.“ 


Pliny the younger will not allow thoſe to be called liberal, that take 


away from one to give to another; and ſays, that inſtead of liberality, 


_ 3t is downright avarice, Qui quod hunc dabant, auferunt illi, famam 
Überalitatis avaritia petunt.“ Ep. 30. lib. IX. 


# 55 Thou art my God, ſays David, my goods are nothing u unto 
thee.” ..* Dominus meus "eſt tu, N bonorum meorum non 
eges.” Pſalm xvi. 2. Moſt Subjects are of the ſame mind with regard 
fo Princes, who let them enjoy their properties in peace, “ They 
will always be well affected towards them, ſays Mezciay, in his Life | 


of Charles VI. whilſt they are well treated ;" that is, wiuillt they are 
not plundered of their goods and eftates. 


1 —— v. King of Arragon and Caſtile, . 
ceeded 
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ceeded in ſo many great enterprizes, if he had affected 
to be thought liberal. 5 | 
A Prince then who would avoid poverty and con- 
tempt, and be'in a condition to defend himſelf and 
his dominions, without being forced to plunder and 
oppreſs his people, ſhould make little account of be- 
ing called covetous; becauſe it is one of thoſe vices 1 
that principally contribute to eſtabliſh him in his q 
throne, If it be ſaid, that Julius Cæſar made his | 
way to Empire by Liberality, and that many others [i 
have arrived at the higheſt honours by the ſame | 
means; I aniwer, that you are either already in poſ- * 
ſeſſion of dominion, or you are not. In the firſt caſe, | 
| 
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Liberality would be prejudicial to you ©; in the ſe- 
cond, the reputation of it is very ſerviceable and ne- 

ceſſary. Now Julius Cæſar endeavoured to appear 

liberal whilſt he aſpired to the empire of Rome; but 

it he had lived much longer, and continued his ex- 
travagant expences after he was Emperor, he would N 
certainly either have ruined or loſt that empire. If 9 
any one ſhould object, that many who have actually * 
been Princes, have had great ſucceſs in their wars, . 
though they have been reckoned very liberal; I would g 1 
reply, that a Prince muſt either ſpend his own riches, 
and the property of his ſubjects, upon ſuch occaſions, 


* « Liberalitas, ni adſit modus, vertitur in exitum.“ Says Tacitus, 
Hiſt, 3. On the contrary, irugolity in a Prince anſwers the end af # $i 
plentiful revenue, and will furniſh him with ſufficient reſources upon FF. 
all occaſions, 4 Tantas vires habet frugalitas Principis, ſays Pliny in | 
his Panegyric, ut tot impendiis, tot erogationibus ſola ſufficiat,” — 10 
What Machiavel ſays, about being liberal in order to attain to So- 
vereignty, and acting otherwiſe, when that end is once obtained, is 
agreeable to what Tacitus ſays of Otho, who whilſt he was but a 
private man, lived at an expence that would have been burdenſome 
even to a Prince, “ luxuria etiam Principi oneroſa.” Hiſt. 1. giving 
money away whenever Galba dined with him, to every Soldier that 
was upon guard, to buy. them a dinner. But after he became a 
Prince, he grew ſo ſparing, that the largeſſes which he gave away to 
his domeſtics at his death, were not like thoſe of a man that was 
going to die, but of one that had a long time to hive. © Eo pro- 
grelſus eſt, ut per ſpeciem convivii, quoties Galba apud Othonem 
epularetur, cohorti excubias agenti viritim centenos nummos divi— 
deret.“ Hiſt. 1, But this was whilſt he aſpired to the Empire; when 
he was in poſſeſſion of it, “ pecunias dittribuit parce nec ut peri- 
turus,” Hiſt, 2, e | | 
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or that of other people. In the firſt caſe, he ought 


to be extremely frugal * ; in the ſecond, he may | be 


as profuſe as he plette, and not limit himſelf to an 


degree of Liberality: for a Prince, at the head of 


an army, that is to be ſupported upon free quarter, 
plunder, and contributions from other people, in or— 
der to ſpare his own Subjects, muſt be very liberal, 
indeed, in indulging his Soldiers in thoſe points, if 
he expects them to follow his banners any longer: 


and ſurely he may be as magnificent as he thinks fit, 


in giving away what neither hurts himſelf nor his 


people, as Cyrus, Julius Cæſar, and Alexander the 
Great uſed to do; for that will not diminiſh his re- 


putation, but rather add to it. Nothing can hurt 
him in point of Liberality, but ſpending the treaſure 
of his own kingdom; and that will not only put it 
out of his power to continue liberal +, but ſoon 
make him either poor and contemptible in the eyes of 


others, or rapzctous, and conſequently hateful to his 


own Subjects, in order to prevent his falling into 


that poverty and contempt T. Now there is nothing 
that a Prince ought to take fo much care to avoid, 3s 
becoming odious and deſpicable : both which will 


inevitably be occaſiored by Liberality. It is wiſer, 


therefore, to ſubmit to the imputation of covetouſ 


neſs, which is rather ſcandalous than odious, than to 
reduce one's ſelf, by an oſtentation of Liberality, to 
the neceſſity of being a tyrant, which will create both 
infamy and hatred too. 


* Tacitus ease Gala for being ſparing of his own money, but 
covetous of the public. Pecuniz ſuz parcus, publice avarus.” 


Hiſt. 1. Henry the Great, of France, was of this turn. 


t © Liberalitas enim nimia profuſione inareicit.” Plin. Epiſt. 4 
lib. 2. 

Like Nero, who diſſipated the treaſures of the Empire, by hi: 
luxury, to ſuch a degree, that the public became extremely poor: 
which made him ſo much the more ridiculous to the whole world, as 
his flatterers were all the while extolling the felicity of his reign. 


Nova ubertate provenire terras, & obvias opes deferre Deos confidens 
. « Gliſcebat interea Luxuria ſpe inani, conſumebanturque veteres opes, 


quaſi oblatis, quas multos per annos prodigeret. Quin & inde jam 
largiebatur, & divitiarum ex pectatio inter cauſas e Faber 
* Tacit. Annal. 16. 


Ex 
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EXAMEN. CHAP. XVI. 

1 and Alcamenes, two celebrated Statu- 
aries, made each a Statue of Minerva for the 
Athenians; the moſt approved of which was to be 
placed upon the top of a lofty pillar, When they | 
were both preſented to the public, that of Alcamenes 2 
had the preference. The other, they ſaid, was too | 
large and heavy. But Phidias, not regarding the ' 

judgment of the vulgar, deſired that, as the Statue 
was deſigned to be placed on the top of a pillar, they | 
might both be elevated to the deſtined height: which | 
| 


being complied with, that of Phidias carried the 


prize.— Phidias owed his ſucceſs to the ſtudy of Op- 

tics and Proportion. The rules of Proportion ought 

f WW likewiſe to be obſerved in Politics; different places | 

5 and circumſtances require different maxims; for it is 2 
0 impoſſible that the ſame ſhould equally ſuit all: what 

b would be of admirable uſe in a great Kingdom, ; 

might prove the ruin of a ſmall State: Luxury, for 4 
inſtance, which is the offspring of plenty, and cauſes 4 


riches to circulate through all the veins of a State, 
makes a great kingdom flouriſh ; it is the mother of 
o WW induſtry, it multiplies the occaſions of the rich, and 
0 eſtabliſhes a connection betwixt them and the poor *. 
nh MW If ſome ill adviſed Politician ſhould take it into his f 
head to baniſh it out of a great Empire, that Em- 0 
pire would ſoon begin to languiſh and fall to decay. 
„ W Whereas, on the contrary, luxury would be the de- | 
ſtruction of a little State: money mult be ſent out of | 
„it in greater quantities than it could come in; which i 
would ſoon bring ſo delicate a conſtitution into a fatal | 
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* Tt is needleſs to ſay any thing here of the public advantages or 
In. diſadvantages that attend Luxury; as that Subject bas been already 
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ens touched upon in the Notes upon Book 7. of the Hiſtory of Florence, A 
es, towards the end.—Whoever deſires to fee this matter more fully diſ- 11 
am culled with the arguments pro & cen, may conſult Mandeville's Fable * 
ice of the Bees, and the anſwer to it, by a Country Clergyman. See alſo . 
| the Article Mandeville in the General Dictionary. 4 & 
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nomiſt, and diſtributing his revenue in a proper man- 


due circulation, are of little ſervice; a ſufficient and 
tends no further than how to amals treaſure, and then 
were wholly indebted for the Sovereignty of Florence 


to the prudence and liberality of the Great Coſimo, 


of his Country. —Avarice is the effect of a narrov 


— — — 
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decline. —It ought, therefore, to be an indiſpenſable 
rule with a Politician, not to confound little States 
with great ones; and in this point, Machiavel is guilty 
of a capital error. 5 | 5 

My firſt objection is, that he uſes the word Li. 
berality in too vague a ſenſe: he does not properly 
diſtinguiſh betwixt that and Prodigality. A Prince, 
iays he, that has any great deſigns to accompliſh, 
ſhould by all means endeavour to gain the reputation 
of Liberality ; but in fact he ought to be covetous,” 
Now I afiert, on the contrary, that he ought not only 
to be accounted liberal, but to be fo in reality. Was 
there ever any inſtance of a hero that was not liberal? 
For my part, I know of none. To be covetous, i 
to ſay in a few words, „if you ſerve me, do not 
expect any reward for it; if you do, you will be dif. 
appointed :”* it is extinguiſhing the ardour with which 
every Subject is naturally inſpired to ſerve his Prince, 
It muſt be owned indeed, that in order to be liberal, 
2a Prince ought to be an economiſt; for a man who 
does not take proper care of his own affairs, can 
never. have 1t 1n his power to do good to others, Let 
the example of Francis I. King of France, ſuffice at 


mp yp =, © . — — — ”,£- — tay 
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preſent, whole exceſſive expences were in a great mea- 


fure the cauſe of all his misfortunes. That Pring i 

could not juſtly be ſaid to be liberal, but profuſe; 1 
and yet towards the latter end of his life he began 9 
to grow covetous: inſtead of being a good œco- 
ner, he filled his coffers with it. But riches, without 


well manaccd revenue 1s the point to be attended to, 
A private man, or a Prince, whole knowledge ex: 


to bury it, is ſhort of the mark; he ought to make 
it circulate in order to be truly rich. The Medic 
who, though but a plain Merchant, was the Fathe! 


Call- 
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circumſcribed genius, and I think Cardinal de Retz 
vas in the right, when he ſaid, © that no expence was 
to be ſpared in the execution of great deſigns.” 

A Prince, then, ought to make it his buſineſs to 
firniſh himſelf with ſufficient funds and reſources, 
by encouraging commerce and induſtry amongſt his 
dubjects; that ſo he may have it in his power to be 
liberal and magnificent upon proper occaſions; and 
that will make him beloved and eſteemed, though 
Machiavel ſays, it will bring him to poverty and 
contempt. One might, indeed, have expected ſuch 
a leſſon from a common Uſurer; but are theſe in- 
? Wiructions fit for a man to give who pretends to tutor 
is MWPrinces ?—A Sovereign ought to be an emblem of 
ot Heaven, which daily diſpenſes its dews and ſhowers, 
. Wand yer has always an inexhauſtible ſource of bleſſings 
ch Neft to refreſh and fertilize the earth. 


bo C HAP. XVII. 


Of Cruelty and Clemency, and whether it is better for a 


hs Prince to be feared or beloved. 

6 PO proceed in due order to the other qualities 
4 abovementioned, I ſay, that a Prince ſhould de- 
e to be eſteemed merciful. Nevertheleſs he ought 
© Mio take great care how he exerciſes his clemency. 
Y Czſar Borgia was accounted cruel; but his cruelty 


not only thoroughly reformed and united Romagna, 
but ſettled it in peace, and kept it firm in allegiance 
tb him. Which being duly conſidered, he will ap- 
pear much more merciful than the Florentines, who, 
0 avoid the reproach of cruelty, ſuffered Piſtoia to 
de deſtroyed *.—A Prince therefore ſhould not regard 
he imputation of cruelty, provided it is neceſſary to 


* By not exterminating the two families of Panciatichi and Can- 
ellieri, who divided that City into two factions, and threw every 
bing into diſorder and confuſion by their quarrels. See Machiavel's 

olitical Diſcourſes, Book III. Chap. 27. | 
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keep his ſubjects united and in obedience : fince h/ 
making a few examples, he will prove himſelf more 
merciful in the end, than he who by too much in. 
dulgence, ſuffers ſuch diſorders to ariſe, as commonly 
terminate in murder and rapine &: for theſe enormi. 
ties diſturb the peace of a whole community; whereaz 
legal executions extend only to particular perſons, 
But for a new Prince it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid 
the charge of cruelty, as he muſt naturally be fur. 
rounded with dangers on every fide T. Hence Virgi, 
in the firſt book of his Tueid, makes Dido excuſ 


Thus Tacitus ſays of Corbulo, that his ſeverity was of great ſer. 
vice, by reſtoring military diſcipline to its ancient vigour ; as-the 
indulgence of former Generals had almoſt ruined their armies by 
pardoning deferters, &c. * Qnia duritatem cæli militiæque mul! 
abnuebant, deſerebantque, remedium ſervitate queiitum eſt. . . 
idque uſu ſalubre, & miſericordià melius apparuit; quippe pau- 
ciores illa caſtra deſerucre, quam ea, in quibus 1gnoſcebantir,” 
Annal. 13. | 1 , 

+ Every new Prince, ſays Tacitus, ſtands upon a tottering fonn. 
da:ion, and is expoſed to a thouſand accidents and dangers, „novum 
& nutantem Principem.” Annal. 1.“ ad omnes principatis noyi 

eventus caſuſque.” Hiſt. 5. He adds, that people often riſe againlt x 
new Prince, even when be gives them no occaſion ſo to do; only be. 
cauſe the change of a Prince furniſhes them with an opportunity 6f 
throwing things into conſuſion, and tempts men of turbulent ſpichs 

to hope they ſhail ſucceed better, and mend their fortunes in civil 
wars. „ Seditio incefiit nullis novis cauſis, niſi quod mutatus Rin- 
ce ps licentiam turbarum & ex civili bello ſpem premiorum oſtende. 
bat. Annal. 1. Lewis XI. of France therefore uſed to ſay, that if 
he had not acted with rigour in the beginning of his reign, he ſhould 
| Have been numbered amongſt the unfortunate Princes ſpoken of by 

Boccace.“ Another thing which makes it a very difficult matter for 
new Princes to refrain from ſevere meaſures, is, that their Subjects 
commonly take too great freedoms with them, knowing that they ſt 
but looſe upon their thrones at firſt, and are not able to ſtem any 

| powerful oppofition. * Uſurpati flatim libertate, licentius, ut erg 
| | _ principem novum.“ Hiſt, 1. Duke Valentine uſed to ſay, that the 

| maxim oderint dum metuant, muſt of neceſſity be followed by ſuch 2 

have raiſed themſelves to Sovereignty from a private condition;' 
voting the inſtance of Julius Cæſar, who enjoyed the Empire but 
4 months, becauſe he ſlighted the counſel that was given him by 
Hirtius and Panſa, who adviſed him to ſupport his power by the ſam? 
method that he had acquired it. Laudandum, ſays Paterculus, es 
perientia confilium eſt Panſæ atque Hirtii, qui ſemper pradixerant 
Cæſari ut principatum armis quæſitum, armis teneret. IIle dictitan 
mori ſe quam timer) malle; dum ciementiam, 25 præſtiterat, es 
pectat, incautus ab ingratis occupatus eſt.“ Hiſt. 2. One muſt con. 
clude therefore with Salluſt, that the beſt means to preſerve poues, 
are thoſe that were made uſe of to obtain it.“ Imperium eiſdem ate 
tibus retinetur, quibus partum eſt.“ 
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the inhoſpitality of her Subjects from the newneſs of 
her Government, 


Res dura, & regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, & late fines cultode tueri 


— my cruel fare, 
And doubts attending an unſettled State, 
Forc'd me to guard my Coaſt. 


Dg vox. 


However, he ought to be ſlow in giving credit to 
reports, not over haſty in his proceedings, and to be- 
ware of frighting himſelf with phantoms of his own 
taiſing; tempering his mercy with prudence in ſuch 
a manner, that too much confidence may not put 
him off his guard, nor cauſeleſs jealouſies make him 
inſopportable. | 

From hence ariſes a Query, viz. whether it is 
better to be loved or feared :”* to which I would an- 
ſwer, that one would with to be both. But ſince that 
$a very hard matter to accompliſh, it is ſafer to be 


feared than beloved, if one ſide or other of the queſtion 


muſt neceſſarily be taken. For it may be truly af- 
firmed of mankind in general, that they are ungrate- 
ful, inconſtant, hypocritical, ſclt-interefted, and ready 
to fly from any appearance of danger: whilſt you are 
ſecure, and in a capacity of doing them any good, 
their lives and fortunes, and children (if you believe 
them) are all at your Service: but if fortune turns 
her back upon you, they will foon follow her example, 
as I ſaid before. The Prince then who has no other 
toundation to rely upon but their protellions, will 
certainly be ruined : for though indecd he may think 
he has reaſon to depend upon the affection of thoſe 
who follow him (if not from motives of generoſity 
and diſintereſtedneſs, or regard to his perſonal Weit 


9.08 Proſperis vitelni rebus Certatuni, adverſam ejus fortunam ex 

Zquo detrectabant.“ Tacit. Hiſt, 2. © languentibus omnium Studiis, 
qui primo alacres fidem atque animum oft-ntaverant.” IIiſt. t. 
teris aliena pericula delerentibus.“ Annal. 13. 
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at leaſt from a ſenſe of the favours and benefaions 
they have received; yet he will find himſelf deceived 
when he has occaſion for their aſſiſtance , Beſides, 


people are apt to be leſs cautious of offending thoſe 


who take pains to make themſelves beloved, than 
thoſe who endeavour to make themſelves feared +, x; 


love of that ſort generally proceeds from obligation, 


which mankind, out of the depravity and corruption 
of their hearts, uſually take the firſt opportunity of 
breaking whenever ſelf-intereſt interferes : but fear 
being cauſed by an apprehenſion of puniſhment and 
ſufferings, is ſeidom or never to be ſhaken off. 

A Prince however, ought to make himſelf feared 
in ſuch a manner, that if he cannot gain the love, he 
may at leaſt avoid the hatred of his Sudjects: and that 


is far from being impoſſible, eſpecially if he does nor 


make too free with their properties, their wives, or 


daughters. As to the matter of executions, he ſhould 
never put a man to death, but when there is a ma. 


nifeſt reaſon for it, and the neceſſity of the thing wil 


fairly juſtify him: but above all, he mult take par. 


ticular care not to touch their eſtates; for a man will 
ſooner excuſe the death of a father, or brother, than 
the loſs of his patrimony. Beſides, as pretences for 
confiſcations are never.- wanting, when a man once 
begins to indulge himſclf in rapine of that kind, he 
ſeldom deſiſts: but in caſes of blood, the occalion; 
being rare, the remembrance of them will ſoon be 
blown over 8. DT Ns 
But when a Prince is at the head of a numerous 
army, he muſt make little account of being thought 


00 Amicitils, dum magnitudine munerum, non conſtantià morum, 
continere putat, meruit magis quam habuit.” Tacit. Hiſt, 3. “ The 


friendſhips which intereſt had cemented, interest likewiſe diſſolved, 


Nys another ancient author, _ —— — i 
'+ Infirma vincula caritatis.” Tacit. in Vit. Agric, © Timetur! 
pluribus, quod plerumque fortius amore eſt.” Plin. Ep. 5. Lib. I. 
t « Amicos tempore fortuna, cupidinibus, aliquando imminui, de. 
ſinere.“ Tacit. Hiſt. 4. CT 
« That is, when a Prince is not naturally inclined to rapine: 
| 1440 Machiavel, Chap. xxi. Book III. of bis Political Diſcourſes) 
or if he is of a covetous and rapacious turn, he will always find pte, 
tences to ſhed blood, for the ſake of confiſcations.“ | 
cruel: 
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cruel *: for if he has not that character amongſt his 
Soldiers, they will never be kept in due order and 
diſcipline, nor fit to be led on to any enterprize. It 
is related of Hannibal, amongſt the reſt of his great 
qualifications, that though he had almoſt a number- 
leis army to command, compoſed of many different 
nations, and in a hoſtile country too, there never hap- 
pened any diſſenſion amongſt the Soldiers, nor did 
they ever mutiny againſt their General, either in the 
ebb or flow of his fortune +: and this can be attri- 
buted to nothing elſe but his extreme ſeverity, which, 
in conjunction with his other admirable qualities, 
made him both feared and reſpected, and without 
which, all the reſt could not have produced ſuch an 
elfect. And yet there are ſome writers (but of little 
judgment indeed) who though they admire his great 
exploits, make no ſcruple of condemning the cauſes 
to which they might principally ve aſſigned. Bur in 
order to ſhew that his other virtues would not have 
been ſufficient for this purpoſe without fuch a degree 


| of ſeverity, let us reflect upon the conduct of Scipio, 


a General of the higheſt reputation, not only in his 
own times, but in the hiſtory of all others that have 
fince paſſed. His forces mutinied againſt him in 
Spain; a diſaſter that was wholly owing to his lenity, 
which had encouraged them to ſuch a degree of li- 
centiouſneſs, as was by no means conſiſtent with mi— 
litary diſcipline : upon which account, he was up— 
braided by Fabius Maximus in full Senate, as the 
corrupter of the Roman Soldiery . Another in- 
ſtance of his too great mildnets in this reſpect was, 
that when the inhabitants of Locris complained to 


* 


* « Eſpecially if his reputation be great; (ſays he, Chan. xxi. 
Book III. of the ſame Diſcourles) as that will preſently eface the 
remembrance of all the faults which his rigour had made him 
commit.“ | : p | | 

He ſays the ſame thing in the laſt quoted Chapter of his Diſ- 
courſes, + ; 

He was afterwards obliged to uſe more rigour, ibid. © 

y © Natum eum ad corrumpendam diiciplinam militarem arguebat.“ 
Tit. Liv, Dec. 3. Lib. II. g | 
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333 THE. PRINC-E; Chap. XVII. 
him of being plundered. and abuſed by one of his 
Lieutenants, they met with no manner of redreſ;, 
nor was that officer in any. wiſe. either reprimanded or 
chaſtiſed for his inſolence * : to excuſe which, one of 
the Senators + ſaid, there were fome men who 


knew better how to avoid doing ill themſelves, than 


to puniſh it in others.” It is certain, however, that 


ſo dangerous a manner of proceeding would in time 


have tarniſhed his glory, it he had been a Prince: 


but as he lived under a Republican government, it 


was not only connived at, but added to his repu- 
tation.— I conclude then with regard to the queſtion, 
« whether it is better to be feared or beloved,” that 
it entirely depends upon the inclinations of the Sub- 
jets themſelves, whether they will love their Prince 


or not; whereas the Prince has it in his own power 


to make them fear him; and if he is a wiſe man, he 
ought to truſt to what depends upon himſelf alone, 
and not upon the caprice of others, but to remem. 
ber at the ſame time, to conduct himſelf (as 1 have | 


faid before) in ſuch a manner as to avoid being 


hated J. 


E X AME N. CHAP, XVII. 


IE moſt precious depoſits that a Prince can be 
] truſted with, is the life of his Subjects: his 
office gives him a power either to puniſh or abſolve 
the guilty Fg. Good Princes look upon this power 


* Plutarch calls him Pleminius. It was upon theſe complaints that 
the Romans were tor depriving Scipio of the Government of Sicilj, 
and bringing him to a trial, | | 

+ Quintus Metellus. . 3 
f Plutarch ſays, in the Life of Lycurgus, that Eurytion, King d 
Sparta, having relaxed the royal authority a little, in order to pleik 
his Subjects, they grew fo inſolent and licentious after they per 
ceived the reins looſe, that when his Succeſſors endeavoured to rt- 


ſume a proper degree of authority, they became mortally hated bf 
the people. | : 


& The ſecond edition ſtrikes out, 4 Ils font arbitres ſapremes del 
juſtice.“ which is here added in the firſt. 


Opel 
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over the lives of their Subjects as the heavieſt part of 
their charge: they conſider that others, whom they 
are appointed to judge, are men as well as themſelves : 
they know that other calamities and misfortunes may 
in ſome wiſe be remedied ; but that a violent and un- 
timely death is an irreparable loſs : they never pro- 
ceed to ſeverity but when it is ablolutely neceſſary, 
to prevent ſome greater evil which muſt otherwiſe 
happen; [like a man who cuts off a limb that is gan- 
grened to ſave the reſt of his body.] But Machia- 
vel treats things of the greateſt importance as mere 
trides ; he makes little or no account of human blood: 
private ſntereſt is the only thing he conſiders as worth 
regard, and the only God he worſhips : he prefers. 
cruelty to clemency, and adviſes all Princes, but 
thoſe eſpecially who are newly advanced to Sovereign— 


| ty, to deſpiſe the imputation of being cruel. In de- 


fence of this, he cites ſome verſes which Virgil puts 
into the mouth of Dido. But where 1s the weight of 
ſuch quotations? Virgil makes Dido ſpeak like Jo- 
caſta in one of our modern Tragedies : for the per- 
ſons whom Poets introduce upon the Stage, muſt al- 
ways expreſs themſelves in terms that are ſuitable to 
their reſpective characters. The authority of Dido 
and Jocaſta then is not to be quoted in a Treatiſe of 
Politics : the example of ſome great and able men 
upon ſuch an occaſion would have been more to the 
purpoſe. 3 „% 
He likewiſe recommends extreme rigour to ſuch as 
command armies, and after a compariion betwixt the 
indulgence of Scipio and the Severity of Hannibal, 
prefers the Carthaginian to the Roman, and concludes 
that all order and diſcipline are owing to ſuch rigour, 
and conſequently that nothing is to be expected from 
an army without it. But his manner of arguing is 


The firſt edition runs in this manner, „ ils ne prennent de ces 
triſtes reſolutions, que dans des cas deſeſperez & pareils à ceux ou un 
homme ſe ſentant un membre gangrent, malgrè la tendreſſe qu'il a 
pour lui mème, ſe reſoudroit a le Jaifſer retrancher, pour grantir & 
_ lauvir du moins par cette operation douloureuſe le reſte du fon 
orps.“ | | 8 | 


Vol. II. Cs Bo” | very 
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very unfair and diſingenuous: for he pitches upon 
Scipio, the mildeſt and gentleſt of all Generals jn 
point of diſcipline, to compare him with Hannibal, 
in order to palliate the cruelty of his maxims. Alt 
muſt be owned, indeed, that no order can be main. 
tained in an army without ſeverity, For how would 
it be poſſible to govern a motley multitude of liber. 
tines, debauchees, poltroons, hot-brained young fel. 
lows, in ſhort of brutes and raſcals of every kind, if 
they were not hard reined and kept in obedience by 
the fear of puniſhment? All that 1 plead for upon 
this occaſion is moderation: if a man's tenderneſs in- 
clines him to mercy, his prudence will likewiſe ob. 
lige him to uſe ſeverity : but in that caſe he will act 
like a ſkilful Pilot, and not cut away his maſts and 
Tigeing till ie is abſolutely forced to it by a Storm, 
Without doubt there are exigencies when it is neceſ- 
ſary to be ſevere, but never to be cruel; and I ſhould 
much rather chuſe to be beloved than feared by my 
Soldiers in the day of battle. wh GT 

He further aſſerts that a Prince will find it ſafer 
to be feared than beloved, becauſe the greateſt 
part of mankind are ungrateful, inconſtant, &c. * 
And every body mutt allow indeed that there are ſuch 
people in the world; nor do I deny that motives of 
tear are ſometimes very powerful : but I will venture 
to affirm that a Prince, whoſe Politics have no other 
end but to make him feared, will reign only over a 
parcel of poor abject wretches, from whole ſervice 
nothing great or glorious can be expected; for what- 
ever is done out of tear, will always carry the marks 
of it: that, on the contrary, a Prince who has gained 
the love of his Subjects, will reign over their very 


This paſſage runs thus at large in the firſt edition, “ puiſque | 
plupart du monde eſt porte à Vingratituide, au changement, 4 la dis 
fimulation, à la lachete, & a Pavarice ; que Pamour eſt un lien d'obli- 
gation, que la malice & la baſſeſſe du genre humain ont rendu Hes 
fragile: au lieu que la crainte du chatiment aſſure bien plus fort di 
devoir des gens; que les hommes {ont maitres de leur bienveillange, 
mais qu'ils ne ſont pas de leur crainte; ainſi qu'un Prince prudent de- 
pendra plutot de lui que des auties. 


hearts, 
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a bearts, as they will find it their intereſt to ſupport 
1 him: and that there are numberleſs examples in hiſ- 
. tory, of great and noble actions that men have per- 
t formed out of mere affection and fidelity to ſuch So- 
. vereigns. I ſay further, that the faſhion of revolu- 
{ tions ſeems to be pretty well over in theſe times. 
- There is no Kingdom, except England *, where the 
, Prince has any thing to apprehend from his Subjects: 
f and even in England he has nothing to fear, but from 
y a Storm of his own raiſing. 2 8 
I conclude then, that a cruel Prince is much more 
. expoſed to treaſon and other dangers, than one that 
8 is tender and merciful : for eruelty is infupportable, 
t and people ſoon grow tired of fear: but goodneſs is 
( always amiable, and ſubjects are never weary of being 
1, affectionate, —It is much to be wiſhed, therefore, 
|- W for the happineſs of mankind, that all Princes were 
0 good, without being too indulgent : that fo their le- 
7 nity might always be regarded as a virtue, rathet 
| than deſpiſed as a weakneſs. SS. 
er : : 
it | 
- -—©DH AP: XV; 
cn 
oi WW How far Princes are obliged to obſerve their Engagements, 
re 
c WW JF JOW honourable and praiſe-worthy it is in a Þ 
TY | Prince to act with integrity and good faith, ra- 1 
ice ther than to have recourſe to artifice and colluſion, i 
at- i e 
k3 WW * This is not the firſt laſh his Pruſſian Majeſty has given the Engliſh TY 
a in the courſe of this work, as a rebellious ſeditious people. But if $i 
they are naturally impatient of ſlavery and tyranny under bad aff 
ry WW Princes, they are as loyal to thoſe that are good. The character of 9 
the people in general may well enough be taken from the great Duke 19 
en of Devonſhire's Epitaph, : | N I 
dis : Wilhelmus Dux Devoniz, 2 
bli- Bonorum Principum ſubditus fidelis, 7 
tres Inimicus & inviſus Tyrannis. 1. 
4 | It other nations are tame and ſervile enough to bow their necks and n 
de- W_ £rouch under the yoke of Tyrants, may the Britons ever deteſt their bw 
| Example !l==Long may they continue happy and tree under the auſpi- * 
cious government of a Proteſtant and Patriot King! ; ; ; 
its | 2 3. every 15 
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ciding any conteſt, the one by Laws, the other by 


half beaſt, they might be taught to imitate both pa- 


to cope with a Wolf: ſo that he muſt be a Fox to 
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every one mult be ſenſible. Nevertheleſs experience 
has ſhewn us that thoſe Princes of our own times, 
who have made the leaſt account of their word and 
honour, have done the greateſt things; and that by 
dint of craft and circumvention, they have for the 
moſt part got the better of others, who proceeded 
with ſingerity and regard to their engagements.—[rt 
muſt be obſerved then that there are two ways of de. 


force the former is proper to men, the latter to 
beaſts. But as laws are not always ſufficient to end 
the difference, it becomes necefiary ſometimes to make 
uſe of force. A Prince therefore ought to know how 
to reſemble a beaſt as well as a man, upon occaſion : 
and this is obſcurely hinted to us by ancient writers, 
who relate that Achilles, and ſeveral other Princes in 
former times, were ſent to be educated by Chiron the 
Centaur; that as their Preceptor was half- man and 


tures, ſince one cannot long ſopport itſelf without the 
other. Now, becauſe it is fo neceſſary for a Prince 
to learn how to act the part of a beaſt ſometimes, ke 
thould make the Lion and the Fox his patterns : for 
the Lion has not cunning enough of himſelf to keep 
out of Snares and toils; nor the Fox tuffictent ſtrength 


enable him to find out the fnares, and a Lion in order 
to terrify the Wolves; and he that copies the Lion 
only is wanting to himſelf, —A wife Prince therefore, 
ought not to regard his word when the keeping it wil 
'be ro his prejudice, and the cauſes no longer ſubſil: 
which obliged him to give it. This is a maxim, in- 
deed, which ſhould not be inculcated, if the gene- 
rality of mankind were good; but as they are far 
_ otherwiſe, and will not perform their engagements to 
you, you are not obliged to keep any meaſures with 
them. A Prince will never want colourable pretences 
to varniſh the breach of his faith: of which we might 
bring numberleſs examples of no very ancient date, 
and ſhew how many treaties, how many folemn ys 
miles 
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miſes, have been perfidiouſly violated by Princes and 
that thoſe who have acted the Fox, have always ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in their affairs. — However, it is highly 
neceſſary to diſguiſe this craft, and to be a thorough 
maſter both of emulation and difltimulation &. For | 
ſome men are ſo ſimple, and others ſo eager to get 
out of any preſent difficulty, that whoever knows how. 
to act this part will always find dupes to his hypocriſy. 
Amongſt many other recent examples of this ſort, I 
cannot forbear quoting that of Pope Alexander VI. 
whoſe whole life was one continued impoſition upon 
mankind: he neither did nor thought of any thing 
elſe but how to deceive others: no man ever made 
ſtronger proteſtations of ſincerity, or took more ſo- 
lemn oaths to confirm them; no man ever ſhewed leſs 
regard to ſuch engagements +: yet he was ſo well ac- 
quainted with the credulity of the world, that he al- 


ways found freſh people to work upon, and lucceeded 


in all his deſigns. 

It is not at all ee e Prince 
ſhould be actually poſſeſſed of all the good qualities 
abovementioned; but highly ſo, that he ſhould have 


* Falluſt ſays of Cataline that he was,“ Callidimmus rei Simulator 
& diſſimulator.“ “ Simulation, according to Mr. Johnſon, is that 
part of hypocriſy which pretends that to be which is not.” „ For 
diſtinction ſake, (ſays Dr. South in one of his Sermons) a deceiving 
by word, is commonly called a Lye; and deceiving by actions, gel 
tures, or behaviour, is called Simulation, or hypocriſy.” — The ame 
author ſays of diſſimulation, (which is pretending not to be what we 
are) that it may be taken alſo for a bare concealment of one's mind; 
in which ſente we commonly ſay, “ that it is prudent to diſſemble 
injuries.“ — Tully, however, who was no bad Politician, gives us 
ſome Maxims that are very different from this of Machiavel. Ex 
omni vita, ſays he, ſimulatio diſhmulatioque tollenda eſt. De Offic. 
hb. III. Gmnium rerum fimulatio vitioſa eſt, tollit enim judicium 
veri idque adulterat.” De amicit. 

f People uſed to ſay of Alexander VI and his Son Cæſar Borgia, 


that the one never did what he ſaid, and the other never {aid what he 


deſigned to do; and that both laid it down for a fundamental maxim, 
* to give their word to any body, but to keep it with nobody .” and 
when any one reproached them with a breach of faith, they anſwered, 

they had ſworn indeed to do ſuch a thing, but they had never pro- 
miſed to keep their oath,” 


3 Big 
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the appearance of them *: on the contrary, I will 
venture to affirm, that to be poſſeſſed of them in 
reality, and 20 put them in practice upon all occaſions, 
will be of prejudice; but that the appearance of them 
will be of ſervice to him. It is honourable to ſeem 
merciful, courteous, religious, punctual, and ſincere, 
and indeed to be ſo: but it is necefſary at the ſame 
time that he ſhould have his mind fo modelled, and 
be ſo much maſter of himſelf, that he may know how 
to alter his conduct upon occaſion.—I ſay then that a 
Prince, eſpecially a new one, cannot poſiibly practiſe 
all thoſe qualities which make men eſteemed good 
and virtuous : he will often be obliged, for the pre- 
ſervation of his State, to violate the Jaws of Charity, 
Humanity, and Religion : and therefore he ſhould be 
ready prepared to ſhifr his ſails according to the wind 
that blows; and, as I ſaid before, never to do evil if 
he can help it; but if he is compelled by downright 
neceſſity, to make no ſcruple of it T. He muſt con- 
ſtantly be upon his guard, that nothing may ever drop 
from his mouth but what ſeems to proced from a 
heart full of goodneſs, mercy, truth, humanity, and 


According to the maxim of the French Poet, 


| 
| 
Il faut ſembler homme de bien, | 
| Et cependant ne valoir ren. —— ' | 
Charles V. always uſed to ſwear, a % de hombre de bien, © upon the N 
word of a good man,“ and always acted contrary to what he had n 
ſworn : ſo well bad he ſtudied Machiavel's Prince; a book that he was 
very fond of, and had it tranſlated for his own uſe. Heiſſ. hiſtoire de 


Rave, 1. III. chap. iv. hi 

+ The above cite Gaſpar d'Auvergne ſays upon this paſſage as fol- WW tu 

Jows, © although the author may here ſeem to run ſtrange lengths, m 

"1d and not only to deviate from the paths of virtue, but to authorize « 
| vice; yet he could not have ſaid leſs in juſtice to his plan, and for the du 


attainment of the ends which he propolzs. For it is a very difficult an 
matter for a Prince to ſupport himſelf amongſt powerful and am- | 
bitious neighbours as well as diſloyal and rebellious Subjects, withou 
ſometimes encroaching a little upon the laws of confcience. Such 15 
the courſe of this World (naturally wicked indeed) that even Princes, 
In the midſt of their royalty, cannot long maintain their dignity, 
without the practice of vice upon occaſion : that ſo, when the neceſſity 
ceaſes, they may immediately return to virtue.” —It is hard to fay, 
Whether the author, or this commentator u pon him, is the bolder and 
pickeder of the two. 


reli; 
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religion ; but particularly of the laſt : for mankind | 
in genera] form their judgment rather from appear- | 4 
ances than realities : all men have eyes, but not many 


have the gift of penetration: every one ſees your ex- 
terior, but few can diſcern what you have in your if 
heart; and thoſe few dare not oppote the voice of the | a 
multitude, who have the Majeſty of their Prince on | 
their ſide : belides, the actions of all men, but par- 


ticularly of Princes (of which no private Judge can 7 
properly take cognizance) are generally condemned or N 
approved by their conſequences. Let it then be the bk. 
chief care of a Prince to preſerve himſelf and his 0 
State : the means which he uſes for that purpoſe, is 
whatſoever they are, will always be eſteemed honour- 
able, and applauded by every one *: for the opinion fi 
of the Vulgar 1s always determined by appearances by 
and the iſſue of things; and as the world is chiefly = - 
compoſed of ſuch as are called the Vulgar, the voice 
; of the few 1s ſeldom or never heard or regarded, but i 
» I when the others have nothing to found their judg— _ - 
4 ment upon, and conſequently cannot tell how to de- | * 
ll termine.—T here 1s a Prince alive at this time (whoſe R 
name however it may not be proper to mention) who . 
has nothing in his mouth but Peace and good Faith :? by 
and yet if had inclined either to one or the other, he i 
be © vould long ago have loſt both his reputation and do- '_ 
ad MW minions +, is 
a | | 1 % 
de * c Nihil e niſi tutum; & omnia retinendez dominàtionis Fi 
honeſta.” Salluft. “ Viro aut urbi Principi, nihil injuſtum quod fruc— TY 
ol- MW tuolum,” ſays Thucydides. And Tacitus tells us that Agrippina, the I; 
us, mother of Nero, made light of ſacrificing every thing for a crown : F4 
176 * Decus, pudorem, corpus, cuncta regno viliora habere.” Annal. 12. 9 
the duch are the dictates of ambition, and ſuch the conſciences of Princes * 
uit and Politicians! | . 
im- + The abovementioned Ferdinand V. King of Arragon and Caſtile, þ 
ou; Tü here meant, who owed the acquiſition of the Kingdoms of Naples | iv? 
h 13 and Navarre merely to perfidy and breach of faith, Upon which, a * 
ces, certain Italian Prince, who was his cotemporary, uſed to fay, * that 


ity, Ferdinand ſhould ſwear by ſome God in whom he believed, before hg 
ſity MW Fould truſt him.“ . 
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HIS Preceptor of Tyrants has the aſſurance to af. 
ſert here, that Princes ought to make themſelves 
erfect maſters of diſſimulation in order to deceive 
the world. —Now, in the firſt place, every one knows 
how curious the Public is. It is an animal that ſees 
every thing, hears every thing, and ſpeaks of every 
thing: and if this curioſity examines the conduct of 
rivate perſons, it is only by way of amuſement in 
feilure hours: but when it pries into the actions of 
Princes, it is becauſe its own intereſts are concerned 
in them. So that Princes are more liable to be watch- 
ed in their proceedings than other people. They are 
like Stars which are obſerved by Aſtronomers : their 
Courtiers are making continual remarks upon them; 
the leaſt geſture or glance of the eye lays open their 
hearts, and the people will form a pretty good gueſs 
from them. In ſhort, they can no more conceal their 
vices than the ſun can cover its ſpots. The maſk of 
diſſimulation may hide the natural deformities of a 
Prince for a while perhaps; but he cannot wear that 
maſk continually : it muſt be taken off, or at leaſt 
lifted up now and then, if it be only to breathe, and 


one glimpſe is ſufficient to ſatisfy men of penetration“. 


Artifice will then be of no further ſervice to that 
Prince: men will not judge of him by his proſeſ- 
| Hons alone, they will naturally lay his actions toge- 
ther, and then compare his deeds with his words. 
Falſehood and diſſimulation cannot ſtand ſuch a proof: 


for no man can well ſupport a fictitious character; he 


will ſoon diſcover himſelf, and appear in his own co- 


4% Animus ejus vultu, flagitia parietibus tegebantur; ſed hzc 
obſtructio nec diuturna eſt, nec obducta ita, ut curiofis oculis perſpici 
non poſſit . Cic. pro. P. Sext.—“ Quam non eſt facilis virtus ! quam 
vero difficilis ejus fimulatio!” Idem. Epitt. ad Attic. lib. VII. Ep. 1. 
& Tecta omnia celeriter, tanquam floſculi, decidunt; nec ſimulatum 


poteſt quidquam eſſe diuturnum.“ Idem, De Olic. lib. III. 


lours, 
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jours, and therefore he ought to be in reality what he 1 
would have the world think he is: otherwiſe he may 7 
make a fool of himſelf, but he cannot deceive the = 
public.— Pope Sixtus V. Philip iI. of Spain, and 1 
Oliver Cromwell, were eſteemed enterprizing, but "of 
not good men k. „„ Ts | N 
Machiavel reaſons no better upon the motives that W 

ſhould induce Princes to practiſe deceit and hypocriſy. 9 
The moral that he gives to the fable of the Centaur, 
though ingenious, is miſapplied and inconcluſive: for ok 
though Chiron was half- man and hali-beaſt, it does by 
not follow from thence that Princes ſhould be fierce |; 
and deceitful. A man muſt be very fond furely of is 
| ſetting up for a Preceptor of Villains, when he is iq 
| forced to have recourſe to ſuch weak and far-fetched 2 
ö arguments to ſupport his doctrine.— He ſays, « that | 1 
a Prince ought to have the qualities of a Lion and a N 
. Fox; from whence we may learn that a Prince is not 
; obliged to keep his word.” [A ſtrange conſequence ' 
: indeed | there are Foxes and Wolves in a foreſt; 1 
; therefore a Prince ought to be a Knave] . If one * 
can extract any information or meaning out of ſuch a i 
f confuſed manner of arguing, it mult be by giving it E 
4 this turn. The world may be compared to a party 1 
hy of Gameſters; amongſt whom ſome play fair, and 2 
0 others are ſharpers. A perſon therefore, who fits 7 
4 | down to play in this company, ought to be acquainted 12 
4 with all the tricks and finefles of the game; not in i 
i order to practiſe them himſelf, but to guard againſt 2 
. ee, EEE F 
a To proceed. As all men are wicked and faith- iq 
= es, ſays he, and will not keep their engagements _ . 
f: with you, you are not obliged to keep your's with _ 
— them.” But here he flatly contradicts himielf: for = 
» The following paſſage, which is in the firſt edition, is here ſtruck | 31 

XC out, “ Un Prince quelque habile qu'il ſoit, ne peut, quand meme il — 
ici ſuivroit toutes les Maximes de Machiavel, donner le character de la i 
am vertu, qu'il n'a pas, aux crimes qui lui font propres.“ I 9 
1. T7 The firſt edition runs thus, “ Voila une concluſion ſans premices: 4 
um le Docteur du crime n'a t'il pas honte de begayer ainſi les lecons d'im- 48 
; piete 2" | | | | 25 
Tay Pre- F 
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preſently after he ſays, © that ſuch as know how tg 
diſſemble, will always find ſimple people to practiſe 
upon.” All men are Knaves, and yet there are others 
that are fools; how is this to be reconciled ? 
It is likewiſe utterly falle that all men are Knaves, 
One muſt be a Miſanthrope indeed, not to be con- 
vinced that there are many good and worthy men in 
every Society; and that there are numbers of others 
who are neither good nor bad. But if Machiavel 
thought all the World were Knaves, what occaſion 
was there for this abominable maxim? Nay, ſup— 
poling men were as bad as he repreſents them ; would 
:t follow from thence that we ought to imitate them? 
If Cartouche was a highwayman and a murderer, I 
conclude that he was a wretch who ought to be pu- 
niſhed ; and not that I ought to regulate my conduct 
by his—'* It there was no honour nor virtue left in 
the world, ſaid Charles the Wile, the laſt traces of 
them ſhould be tound amongſt Princes.” 8 
After our Politician has endeavoured to prove the 
neceſſity of being a Villain, he encourages his diſ- 
ciples to be ſo, from the little difficulty they will find 
in it; * thoſe, fays he, who are maſters of diſſimu- 
lation, will never want Dupes :” which is ſaying in 
other words, your neighbour is a weak man, and 
you are an artfu] cunning fellow: it is neceſſary there- 
fore that you ſhould defraud him.” This is a fort of 
togic, however, for which ſeveral of Machiavel's pu- 
pils have either been hanged, or broke upon the 
wheel. Bur he is not content with having ſhewn, in 
his manner, how eaſy a thing it is to be a rogue; 
he proceeds to recommend fraud and perfidy by the 
example of ſome that have ſucceeded in their deſigns 
by fuch means. Yer, unluckily for him, Cæſar Bor- 
gla, the moſt thorough paced and perfidious villain 
that ever lived, his great pattern Czlar Borgia, was 
utterly ruined at laſt. He therefore carefully avoids 
all mention of his name upon this occaſion; as he 
was not an example for his purpoſe : and where in- 
deed could he expect to find any ſuch, except in the 
© Ns, 5 pes 
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lives of ſome wicked Popes and Tyrants? He affirms 


that Alexander VI. the vileſt and mott faithleſs hy- 


pocrite of his time, always ſucceeded in his deſigns, 
he :auſe he was perfectly acquainted with the weakneſs 
and credulity of mankind. But I will venture to ſay 


that the ſucceſs of moſt of the Pope's deſigns was 


not ſo much owing to the credulity of mankind, as 
to a fortunate concurrence of certain events and cir- 
cumſtances of affairs; particularly to the ambition 
both of the French and the Spaniards, the hatred and 
diviſions which then reigned amongſt the chief fa- 
milies in Italy, and the weakneſs of Lewis XII, and 
to aſſert on the contrary, that want of good faith, and 
too much refinement, is thought a defect in policy, 
even by Politicians themſelves. Don Lewis de Ha- 


ro *, who was an able Miniſter himſelf, told Cardinal 


Mazarin “ that he was guilty of a great error in Po- 
litics, becauſe he never obſerved his word upon any 


| occaſion.” The ſame Cardinal was told by Marſhal 


de Fabert, whom he deligned to employ in a nego- 
tiation with the Duke of Savoy, “that he could wiſh 
his eminence would not inſiſt upon his deceiving the 
Duke at that time, ſince the matter in queſtion was 


but a trifle : for as the world eſteemed him a man of 


honour, he thought it would be better to reſerve the 
ſacrifice of his reputation, till the Kingdom itſelf, 


or ſome other ſuch important concern, was at ſtake +.” 


* A Grandee and Miniſter of State in Spain, Nephew to the Duke 


de Olivarez. He did conſiderable ſervice to the crown of Spain, and 
particularly by negotiating the peace with Cardinal Mazarin, be- 


twixt France and that Kingdom, in the year 1659. See Hiſtoire du 


Siecle courant. | | | 
+ Mazarin was Prime Miniſter of France about the middle of the 
laſt century, in the minority of Lewis XIV. and under the regency of 
Anne of Auſtria, He ordered his body to be opened after his 
death. Upon which, our Countryman, Tom Brown, amongſt many 
other very ſevere things in an Epitaph he made upon him, lays, 
e Pectus tamen poſt mortem apertum eſt. 

Tum primum patuit vatrum cor Mazarini: 

Quod nec precibus, nec lachrymis nec injuriis moveretur, 

Piu quæſivimus, invenere Medici, cor lapideum. 

1 Brown's Works, Vol. IV. p. 249. 
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But ta wave ſuch arguments as might be drawn 
from the dictates of honour and virtue, and to realon 
only from conſiderations of ſelf-intereſt, I maintain 
that it 1s bad Policy in Princes to abuſe and deceive 
the world: for they can do it but once; and after 
That, nobody will pur any further confidence in them, 
Princes ſometimes ler forth the motives of their pro- 
ceedings in a Manifeſto, and preſently after act in ci. 
rect contradiction to their declarations : but ſuch bold 
ſtrokes as theſe ſoon put an end to all truſt and de. 
pendance; and the earlier they happen, the more 
ſhameleſs does their prevarication appear. The 
Romiſh Church, to avoid inconveniencies of this 
kind, has very wiſely ordained, that ſuch as are to 
be canonized ſhall paſs a noviciate of an hundred 
years; during which, the memory and witneſſes of 
their foibles becoming extinct, and no evidence of 
that kind appearing againſt them, their Apotheoſis is 
ſecured. —Neverthelets, I confeſs there are ſome diſ. 
agreeable and melancholy occaſions, which oblige a 
Prince to break his treaties and alliances : but yet he 
ſhould do it in as honourable a manner as poſſible, by 
giving his allies timely notice that he is going to ſe— 

parate himſelf from them, and never proceed to ex. 
tremities, unleſs the ſafety of his people, and the moi 
urgent neceſſity compel him to it. 
We may obſerve in the laſt place, how vices mul- 
tiply in Machiavel's hands. He adviſes a Prince that 
has little or no Religion to add hypocriſy to his in— 
fidelity, and thinks the people will be more taken 
with a ſhew of devotion, than diſguſted with any il 
treatment they meet with from him, There are 
others I know of this opinion: but, for my own part, 
I think, one ought to make great allowances for ſpe- 
culative errors, if they are not attended with a cor- 
ruption of heart; and that the people will always 
be more ready to excuſe a Prince that is Sceprical!y 
inclined,” but an honeſt man and their Benetactor, 
than another who 1s orthodox in his tenets, 0 | 
8 l. 
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Villain and a Tyrant 1n his actions: for the actions, 
and not the opinions of Princes, make men happy or 
miſerable. 


C H A 3 HEX > 


1 bal Princes ſhould take care not to make themſelves either 
. hated or deſpiſed. 


. AVING diſtinctly conſidered the moſt important 
e of thoſe qualities which I mentioned above, I 
6 ſhall briefly diſcuſs the reſt in a general diſcourſe upon 
is WT this ſubject, viz. that a Prince ſhould take particular 
o care, as I have hinted before, to avoid doing ſuch 
d things as may make him either odious or contempt- 
of W ible : which if he can do, he will fill his part pretty 
ot WW well, and need not be under any apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from the infamy of other vices.— Nothing, as I 

H. W have already ſaid, makes a Prince ſo odious to his 
a WW Subjects as uſurping their eſtates, and debauching 
he their wives and daughters; from both which kinds 
by of violence he ought therefore molt carefully to re- 
le- frain : for whilſt he neither invades their property nor 
X. their honour, the generality will live quietly aud con- 
olt WW tentedly, and he will have nothing to ſtruggle wich 
but the ambition of ſome few perſons, which he will 

ul. calily find many ways and means to reſtrain. A Prince 
hat becomes contemptible when he is accounted change- 
in- able, full of levity, effeminate, puſillanimous, and 
ten irreſolute & ; all which imputations he ſhould ſteer 
ill clear of as fo many dangerous ſhoals, and endeavour 
arc to keep up the character of magnanimity, courage, 
gravity, and reſolution in all his actions. When he 

takes cognizance of the private affairs of his Subjects, 
he ſhould ſee that his fentence is duly executed, and 

inſpire them with fuch an opinion of his juſtice, that 
nobody may dare to think of abuſing or deceiving 


9 cc vlellium fabitis a aut impeſtivis blandlitiis, mutabilem 
tontemnebant, met uebantquès. Tacit. Hit 2 
him. 
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him. The Prince that conducts himſelf in this man. 
ner will always be well eſteemed : and that eſteem 
will always be 4 great preſervative to him both againſt 
private conſpiracies and open attacks : for people 
will be very cautious how they attempt any thing of 
either kind, when they have ſo able and reſolute 2 
man, and ſo much reſpected by his Subjects, to deal 
with. „ =O 
A Prince then you ſee has two things to guard 
againſt, the machinations of his own Subjects, and 
the attempts of powerful foreigners; the latter of 
whom he will be able to cope with, if he is well arm- 
ed, and has good allies; and ſuch he will always be 
ſure to have, whilſt his arms are reſpectable. His af. 
fairs at home likewiſe will be upon a good footing, 
ſo long as he is not moleſted from abroad, except: 
they are diſturbed , by ſome conſpiracy : and even in 
caſe he ſhould be attacked by foreigners, he will be 
in a condition to make head againſt them, as Nabis 
the Spartan did, if he has not been wanting to him- 
ſelf in making ſuch proviſions, and obterving ſuck 
rules as I have preſcribed. But as to his Subjects, the 
only thing he has to apprehend from them, if he is 
not moleſted by foreign enemies, is, that they may 
privately cabal and conſpire againſt him : which yet 
he will always be fecure from, as long as he does not 
make himſelf odious and contemptible, and the peo- 
ple are ſatisfied with his conduct; all which muſt be 
carefully attended to, as I have ſaid before at large. 
Ahe molt effectual preſervative then againſt con- 
ſpiracies, is not to be hated and deſpiſed by the peo- 
ple : for thoſe that enter into a conſpiracy, do it out 
of a perſuaſion that the death of the Prince would be 
acceptable to his Subjects; but when they are con: 
vinced, on the contrary, that it would only ſerve to 
enrage them they will be deterred from embarking in 
any ſuch undertaking ; becauſe conſpiracies are always W 
attended with infinite difficulcies and dangers, and ſe- 
dom ſucceed, as experience has ſufficiently evinced . 
Fer one man cannot carry on a deſign of that 75 c 
| um- 
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himſelf; nor can he truſt any accomplices, but ſuch 
as he thinks are malcontents. Now as ſoon as you 
have communicated it to a malcontent, you put it in 
his power to make his own terms; for by diſcover— 
ing it, he may expect the higheſt recompence *: ſo 
that when he ſees a certain reward on one hand, and 
nothing but difficulty and danger on the other, he 
mult either be an implacable enemy to his Prince, or 

a very extraordinary friend to you, if he does not be- 
tray the ſecret J. In ſhort, conſpirators live in conti- 
nual diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and apprehenſion of puniſh- 
ment, which muſt of neceſſity diſmay them, and 
throw a damp upon their undertaking Þ : whilſt, on 


the contrary, the Prince is ſupported by the Majeſty 
of his State, and the aſſiſtance of his friends and al— 


* As in the caſe of Voluſius Proculus, who being diſcontented that 
he had received no reward for the murder of Agrippina, feemed very 
deſirous to revenge himſelf : and yet he went and betrayed the woman 
to Nero, whom he had truſted with all his ſecret malice and cauſes of 
diſguſt to that Prince. * Is mulferi, dum merita erga Neronem ſua, 
& quam in irritum cecidiſſent, aperit, adjicitque queitus, & deſtina- 
tionem vindictæ, fi facultas oriretur, ſpem dedit poſſe impelli. Ergo 
Epicharis omnia Scelera Principis orditur; accingeretur modo, nava- 
ret operam, & militum acerrimos duceret in partes, ac digna preria 
expectaret ... Proculus ea quæ audierat ad Neronem detulit.” Tacit. 
Annal. 15. — Mr. de la Rochefoucault very well ſays in his Memoires, 
that he to whom you diſcloſe your ſecret, immediately becomes maſter 
or your liberty. | 

+ See Book III. Chap vi. of his Political Diſcourſes, where he ſays 
pretty much the ſame thing. | Es 

t Tacitus, in the fifteenth book of his Annals, enumerates the 
many circumſtances that may make a Conſpiracy prove abortive. As 
firſt, the hope of impunity ; which 1s always an impediment to great 
defigns, “ impunitatis cupido, magnis ſemper conatibus adverſa :;— 
& promiſſa jmpunitas.” —Secondly, Hope and Fear. „ Spes ac me- 
tus.” Thirdly, Delay. Accendere conjuratos, lentitudinis eorum 
pertzſa,” Fourthly, The dread of being betrayed, “ metus prodi- 
tions,” Fifthly, Jealouſy. For he ſays that Piſo refuſed to aſſaſſinate 
Nero at his Country-houle whither he often retired, leſt either Silanus 
ſhould be advanced to the throne, or the Conſul Veſtinus ſhould take 
it into his head to reſtore public Liberty, or perhaps make an Em- 
peror to ſerve his own turn. Sixthly, Diſcovery : which often hap- 
pens upon the very eve of execution, © pridie infidiarum,”* Seventhly, 
The temptation of reward. Premia perfidiz, immenſa pecunia & 
potentia.“ The hope of recompence, as well as the fear that another 
perſon ſhould run away with it. Multos adftitifſe qui eadem vide- 
rint ; nihil profuturum unius filentium; at premia penes unum fore 
qui indicio præveniſſet.“ Beſides which, there is another ſort of dil- 
covery that proceeds from the countenance, which often betrays what 
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lies &; ſo that if he has likewiſe the affections of hi; 
people, it is almoſt impoſſible that any man ſhould 
be mad enough to think of conſpiring againſt him, 
For if a Conſpirator has reaſon to be afraid (as it 
uſually happens) before the execution of his deſign, 
certainly he muſt have much more afterwards, when 
he has exaſperated the people, and left himſelf ng 
refuge to fly to. Of this I might give ſeveral exam. 
ples : but 1 ſhall content myſelf with one only which 
happened not long ago. Hannibal Bentivoglio (grand- 
father of the preſent Hannibal) Prince of Bologna, 
having been murdered by the Canneſchi+, who con- 
ſpired againſt him, the people, by whom the Benti— 
vogli were extremely beloved, immediately took 
arms, and maſſacred all the family of the Canneſchi. 
Nay, they carried their affection ſtill higher: for as 
there was no one of the Bentivogli left, who was 
capable of governing the State (Hannibal's only 
Son Giovanni then being an infant) ꝙ the Bologneſe 


is concealed in the heart, “ Ipſe mæſtus & magnz cogitationis ma. 
nifeſtus erat.” Eightly, Imprudence, for inſtance, in making certain 
| preparations before Servants, as whetting a dagger, &c. * Pugionem 
aſperari ſaxo, & in mucronem ardeſcere juflit ;” which neceſſarily mult 
occaſion ſuſpicion of ſome kind: © arreptis ſuſpicionibus ex conſe- 
quentibus.” Ninthly, the ſight of the rack, &c. * Tormentorum 
aſpectus, ac mine.” Tenthly, the perſuaſion which conſpirators have, 
that ſome of their accomplices have revealed the whole, and that it is 
to no purpoſe to keep filence any longer. Cundta jam patefacta cre- 
dens, nec ullum ſilentii emolumentum, edidit cæteros.“ — To all which, 
we may add Chance, or the Accidents which happen in all human af, 
fairs. The Earl of Leiceſter miſcarri2d in his deſign upon Leyden, 
only becauſe one of the Conſpirators naving been arretted for debt, 
all the reſt ran away, out of a belief that they were betrayed by ſome 
of their companions. e | | 

2 Illum quidem, ſaid Germanicus to the Legions that had mu- 
tinied againſt Tiberius, ſua majeſtas; imperium Romanum cxteri 
exercitus defendent;” after he had firſt repreſented to them, that Italy H: 
and the Gauls were firmly attached to Tiberius, and that all the 

reſt of the Empire was in tranquillity. “ Italiz conſenſum, Galli: be] 
arum fidem extollit ; nil uſquam turbidum aut diſcors.“ Tacit. An- log 


nal. 1. | 5 
+ A family that vied with the Bentivogli for power, at Bologna, in 


the year 1445: | | Fr 
t Machiavel ſays here, quale era in faſce, who was in ſwaddling 
cloaths: The French tranſlator ſays etant an maillot, an infant at oth, 
nurſe.” But in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory of Florence, Machiave! 
ſays, he was then fix years old. The difference however is not ver) 


material, 5 
15 * hay 


Ms 
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having information that a baſtard of that tamily then 
lived at Florence, ſent Deputies thither to demand 
him, though he was commonly reputed the Son of an 
Artificer, and gave him the government of their City, 
till Giovanni was old enough to take the reins into 
his own hands K. — I ſay then, that a Prince, whoſe 
Subjects are well affected to him, has no occaſion to 
be afraid of Conſpiracies; but if he is hated by them, 
he has every thing to fear from every body: all wiſe 
Princes therefore, and weil governed States, have 


made it their chief care to content the common peo- 


ple, and not to drive their Nobility to deſpair. 
Amongſt the beſt governed Kingdoms in theſe 
times, France 1s the principal F ; for there are many 
excellent Laws and inttitutions eſtabliſhed in that Mo- 
narchy, for the ſecurity of the King, and the liberty 
of the Subject, the chief of which is the authority of 
the Parliament : Thoſe that modelled the polity of 
France, well knew the inſolence and ambition of the 
Grandees, and of conſequence the neceſſity of curb— 
ing them; but as they judged it proper, on the other 
hand, to ſecure them from the rage of the Common- 
alty, who both feared and hated them, they found it 
the beſt way to excuſe the King from interfering in 
the matter; that ſo he might neither incur the hatred 
of the Grandees, by ſeeming to favour the people, 
nor that of the people, by inclining to the Grandees : 
upon which account, they ſet up a third power, which 
might repreſs the Nobility, and defend the people, 
without bringing any odium upon the King, cither 


* He was a natural Son of one Hercules Bentivoglio, coufin to 
Hannibal: his name was Santi, and he paſſed for the Son of Agnolo 
Caſceſe, a wool-comber, Machiavel, ibid. where he adds, that Santi 
behaved himſelf with ſo much prudence in the government of Bo- 
logna, that, though moſt of his Predeceſſors had been murdered by 
their enemies, he, on the contrary, lived all his days in great honour, 
and died a natural death, | | EY Tp 

+ «© The French, (lays he, in his Political Diſcourſes, Book III. 
Chap. ii) are more obedient to the Laws of their Country, than any 
other nation.“ | | | 

t The Parliament of Paris is here meant, which gives life and 
motion to all the other Parliaments in France, . 
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THE PRINCE, Chap. XH. 
rom one fide or the other. And as nothing could 
be more wiſely concerted than this Inſtitution, nor 
better calculated for the fafety both of the King's 
own perſon, and the Kingdom 1n general, we may 
deduce another rule from hence, viz. * that Princes 
ought to reſerve the diſtribution of favours to them. 


ſelves, but to leave puniſhments, and ſuch matters ag 


may create hatred and diſguſt, to the adminiſtration 
of others *:“ and I ſay further, that a Prince ſhould 
cheriſh and ſupport the Nobility, but not in ſuch a 
manner as to make himſelf odious to the people. 
Many perhaps, who conſider the lives and deaths 


of ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, will be inclined 


to think they afford examples that ſeem to invalidate 
my opinions: as ſome of them were depoted, and 
others murdered by the hands of conlpirators ; whole 


conduct notwithſtanding was great and noble, and 


their actions magnanimous. In anſwer to this objec- 
tion, I will examine the qualifications of thoſe Em- 
perors, and ſhew, that their ruin was owing 1n a great 
meaſure to the cauſes I have already afligned : for 
which purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to take ſome no- 
tice of ſuch things as ſeem moſt remarkable in the 
occurrences of thoſe times. And here, let the exam- 
ples of the nine following Emperors ſuffice, who im- 
mediately ſucceeded Marcus Aurelius the Philoſopher, 
viz, of his Son Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, Seve- 
rus, Antoninus Caracalla his Son, Macrinus, Hclio— 
gabalus, Alexander, and Maximin. — We muſt ob— 


ſerve then in the firſt place, that though other Princes, 


for the moſt part, have no difficulties to ſtruggle 
with, but the ambition of their Nobility, and the in- 
folence of the Commonalty, the Roman Emperors 
had a third obſtacle to ſurmount, that is, the crueity 


and avarice of the Soldiery, which was the ruin of fe- 


veral of thoſe Princes; it being almoſt impoſſible to 
pleaſe both the Soldiery and the people: for as tie 


* « Viro Principi, ubi pznarum res eſt (fays Xenophon) aliis 1d 
delegandum; ubi premiorum aut munerum, ipſi abeundum.” 


4 latter 
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latter love eaſe and quiet, they naturally deſire a mild 
and pacific Prince to reign over them; but the former 
always wiſh for one of a fierce and rapacious diſpoſi- 
tion, and inclined to war K: which qualities they 
would have him exerciſe upon the people, in order to 
increaſe their pay, and fatiate their avarice and cru- 
elty at the expence of their fellow- ſubjects. From 
hence it came to paſs, that thoſe Emperors, who were 
neither ſo inclined by nature, nor cared to aſſume the 
appearance of ſuch a diſpoſition, not being able to 
keep either the people or the Soldiery in due ſubjec- 


tion, were always ruined, Moſt of them indeed, eſ- 


pecially thoſe that were advanced to the throne from 
a private condition, being aware of this difficulty, 
endeavoured to ingratiate themiclves with the army, 
and made but little account of the favour of the peo- 
ple. In which they were certainly right, as there was 
a neceſſity for acting in that manner: for if a Prince 


cannot avoid being hated either by one ſide or the 


other, he ſhould endeavour, in the firſt place, to be 
upon good terms with the majority of his ſubjects: 
but if that cannot be effected, he ought to uſe all 
means to ſecure the affections of the ſtronger party. 
Thoſe Emperors therefore who were exalted to the 
Sovereignty from a private condition, and ſtood in 
need of extraordinary ſupport, choſe rather to adhere 
to the Soldiery than the people; which turned to 
their advantage or diſadvantage, according to the de- 
gree of reputation they had amongſt them. Hence 


* « Erant quos memoria Neronis ac deſiderium prioris licentiz ac. 
cenderet.” Tacit. Hiſt, 1. Neque exercitus, aut legatos ac duces 
magna ex parte luxũs, egeſtatis, ſcelerum, ſibi conicios, niſi pollutum 
obſtrictumque meritis ſuis Principem paſſuros.” Hitt 2. Galba loſt 
the Empire, and his life too, by faying, “ he would not buy the af- 
fections of the Soldiery;” © Jlegi a fe militem non emi. “ Hiſt. 1, 
and by treating thoſe with too much rigour, who had been long un- 
accuſtomed to the ſeverity of the ancient military diſcipline, and uſed 
to be indulged by Nero in all manner of licentiovineſs. “ Nocuit 
antiquus rigor & nimia ſeveritas, cui jam pares non fumus.” And in 
another place, he ſays, ** Severitas ejus angebat coaipernantes veterem 
diſciplinam atque ita quatuordecim annos a Nerone aſſuefactos, ut 
hand RR vitia Principum amarent, quam olim virtutes vereban- 
. 11 « I, | 
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356 THE PRINCE, Chap. XIX. 
Ir happened that Pertinax, and Alexander, being 
Princes of great moderation and clemency, lovers os 
Juſtice, enemies to violence, humane and benevolent, 
both came to unfortunate' ends, Marcus Aurelius, 
indeed, lived and died in peace and honour, becauſe 
he ſucceeded to the Empire by right of inheritance, 
without being obliged either to the Soldiery or the 


people: and as he had many excellent qualities, which 
afterwards made him revered, he kept them both 


within the bounds of their duty, as long as he lived, 
and was never either hated or deſpiſed by them. But 
Pertinax was murdered before he had reigned three 
months: for the Soldiery having been uſed to live li- 
centiouſly under Commodus, could not brook the re- 
formation which he endeavoured to introduce amongſt 
them: beſides, as he had been choſen Emperor againſt 
their will, ard was an old man, he became both odious 
and contemptible *. It muſt be obſerved then, that 


Hatred may be incurred by good actions, as well as 
by the contrary ; and therefore a Prince, who 


would ſupport his ſtate and auchority, is often un- 
der a neceſſity of doing evil, as I have ſaid before: 
for if the ſtrongeſt party be corrupt (whether it is 


the people, or the army, or the nobility) and he has 


occaſion for their aſſiſtance to maintain his dignity, 


he muſt comply with their diſpoſition, and indulge 


2 Old age often makes Princes become deſpicable. © Ipſa ztas 
Galbæ & irriſui & faſlidio erat aſſuetis juventæ Neronis. “ Tacit. 
Hiſt. x, either becauſe they are then leſs enterprizing, “ reputante 
Tiberio extremam ætatem: Annal. 6. or becauſe their enemies think 
they are not in a condition to defend themſelves, “ Artabanus ſe- 
nectutem Tiberii ut inermem deſpiciens.” ibid. or that they look upon 
them as deſultory and inconſtant, “ fluxam ſenio mentem objectando.“ 
ibid. Beſides, old age often obliges them to ſuffer themſelves to be 
governed by others. Invalidum ſenem, odio flagitiorum oneratum, 
contemptu inertiæ deftruebant.” Hiſt. 1. and thoſe that ferve them 


towards the latter end of their reign, make haſte to enrich themſelves 


by all manner of rapine and oppreſfion. “ Aﬀerebant venalia cuncta 
præpotentes liberti; ſervorum manus ſubitis avidæ, & tanquam apud 
ſenem feſtinantes,“ eſpecially as they ſtand in but little awe of ſo help- 
leſs a Maſter, © cum apud infirmum & credulum minore metu, & ma- 


jore præmio peccaretur, Hiſt. 1. 


1. Et quia moribus ipſorum aliena, perinde, odium pravis & ho- 
neſtis.“ Tacit. Annal. 2. Ny 


them: 
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them: and in that caſe, he is not at liberty to be good, 


becauſe it would be his ruin.—As to Alexander *, he 
was a Prince of ſo much goodnels and equity, that 
amongſt his other praiſes, it is related, that during a 
reign of fourteen years, not ſo much as one man was 
put to death without a fair trial: nevertheleſs, as he 
was accounted effeminate, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by his Mother, he fell into ſuch a degree of 
contempt, that the army e againſt him, and 


killed him. 


On the other hand, if we examine ha conduct of 
Commodus, Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, and 
Maximin, we ſhall find that they were all exceeding 


cruel and rapacious, and committed every kind of 
outrage and violence upon the people, in order to 
feed the avarice of their Soldiers : and yet they all 


died miſerably, except Severus +, whoſe reign was 
happy. For though he grievouſly oppreſſed his Sub- 
jects, yet his courage and other virtues were ſo emi- 
nent, that he was not only admired by the people, bur 
revered and beloved by the Soldiery. And as his 
actions were great, conſidering he was a new Prince, 
I will briefly ſhew in what manner he acted both the 
Fox and the Lion; the qualities of which two ani— 
mals, as I faid before, and now lay again, ought to 
be imitated by Princes. — Severus obſerving the indo- 
lence of the Emperor Julian F, prevailed upon the 
army which he commanded in IIlyria, to march to 
Rome, in order to revenge the death of Pertinax, 
who had been murdered by the Pretorian guards: and 
under this pretence, without ſeeming in any wiſe to 
aſpire to the Empire, he immediately began his march 
towards that City, which he proſecuted with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that he arrived in Iraly before they had any 
notice there of his quitting Illyria. As ſoon as he 
entered Rome, he cauſed Julian to be put to deathF, 


* Alexander Severus. 

+ Septimius Severus. 

1 Didius Julianus. | ph | 

* Scelus, cujus ultor eſt quiſquis ſueceſſit.“ Tacit. Hiſt. 1. 
© Umnes conquiri & interfici juilit, non honore Galbæ, ied tradito 
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358 THE PRINCE, Chap. XIx. 
and himſelf to be elected Emperor by the Senate, who 
durſt not refuſe their compliance. But after this, he 
had ſtill two difficulties to ſurmount before he could 
make himſelf Maſter of the whole Empire; one in 
Alla, where Peſcennius Niger was declared Emperor 


by the army under his Command in thole parts; and 
the other in the Weſt *, where Clodius Albinus was 


likewiſe his competitor, But as he thought he was 


not a match for them both at once, he reſolved to 
proceed openly, and by force, againſt Niger; whilſt 
he endeavoured to cajole and circumvent Albinus by 


other means. For this purpoſe, he wrote to the lat— 


ter, that though he had been elected Emperor by the, 
Senate, he was willing to ſhare that dignity with him, 
and that he ſhould likewiſe (as the Senate had fo con- 
cluded) be called Cæſar, and acknowledged as his 
Collegue: all which Albinus was ſimple enough to 
believe. But after Severus had not only vanquiſhed 
Niger, bur put him to death, and ſettled the affairs 
of the Eaſt in peace, he returned to Rome, where he 
complained in the Senate that Albinus, forgetting the 


favours he had ſo lately received, had treacherouſly 


endeavoured to get him murdered : upon which ac- 


count, he ſaid, he was obliged to go and puniſh him 


for his ingratitude. And this he did effectually; for 


he marched into France againſt him, and there de- 
prived him both of his ſhare in the Empire, and his 


If then we ſtrictly examine the actions of this 
Prince, we ſhall find him as fierce as a Lion, and as 


Principibus more, in munimentum ad præſens, in poſterum ultio. 
nem.” ibid. It is cuſtomary with Princes to revenge the death of 
their predeceſſor ; not out of any regard to him, but to ſecure them. 
ſelves. Thus Claudius cauſed Chereas and Lupus, who had killed 
Caligula, to be put to death, though that event was the occaſion of 


his mounting the throne. Vitellius puniſhed all thoſe with death, 


that had been concerned in the murder of Galba and Piſo; and Epa- 
phroditus was ſentenced to die by Domitian, for aſſiſting Nero to kill 
Pimſelf; though Nero had been condemned by a decree of the Senate. 


Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, ordered his ſiſter in- law, Bianca 


Capella, to be put to death for poiſoning Francis her buſband, the 
late Grand Duke. Ft ET | 
In France. 


ſubtle 
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ſubtle as a Fox, feared and reverenced by the people» 
without being hated by the Soldiery : and it will not 
ſeem any longer ſtrange, that a new man ſhould be 
able to maintain fo large an Empire, when it is con- 
ſidered, that his great reputation always ſecured him 
from the hatred Which his Subjects might otherwiſe 
have conceived againſt him, on account of his rapa— 
cious and oppteſſive diſpoſition.— His Son Antoninus 
Caracalla was likewiſe a great man, and had many 
excellent qualifications, which made him admired by 
the people, and eſteemed by his Soldiers: for he was 
of a warlike turn, patient of hardſhips nnd fatigue, 
an enemy to delicacy and fſelf-indulgence of every 
kind, which highly recommended him to the army. 
Nevertheleſs, the ferocity and cruelty of his nature 
were ſuch, that at different times he butchered the 
greater part of the Roman people, and all the in- 
habitants of Alexandria: ſo that he became odious 
to the whole World, and began to be feared even by 
thoſe that were about his perion, to ſuch a degree, 
that he was killed by a Centurion in the midſt of his 
army,—From hence we may obſerve, that it is not 
in the power of any Prince to efcape ſuch aſſaſſinations 
as proceed from an obſtinate and determined reſo— 


lution: for he that deſpiſes his own life, has always 


that of another in his power *. But a Prince has the 
leſs occaſion to be apprehenſive of theſe accidents, 
becauſe they are exceeding rare 4: he ſhould take 
particular care however, not to do any grievous in— 
jury to his Officers, or ſuch as are immediately em- 
ployed under him, as Caracalla did, who ſtill kept a 


Centurion in his body-guard, after he had pur his 


é Quiſquis vitam ſuam contemnit, tuæ dominus eſt.“ 'Senec. 
Fpiſt. 4. Periculum ex fingulis, (ſaid Veſpaſian to thoſe that ex- 
horted him to ſeize upon the Empire) quid enim profuturas cohortes, 
fi unus alterque, præſenti facinore, paratum ex diverſo premium pe- 
tit? Facihus univerſos impelli quam ſingulos vitari.” Hiſt. 2. that is, 
„Every private Soldier is to he feared ; for of what ſervice will Le- 
gions he againſt two or three reſolute men, that are tempted hy a great 
reward? it is eaſier to corrupt a whole army, than to guard againit 
the ſtroke of an aſſaſſin,” i EEG 
Except in France, 
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to ſerve the man himſelf in the ſame manner; 
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brother to an ignominious death, and daily threatened 
a piece 
of raſhneſs and inconſideration, that proved his Fw 
as might well be expected, 
Let us, in the next place, enquire into the merits of 
Commodus, who might eaſily have kept poſſeſſion of 
an Empire, to which he ſucceeded by hereditary right, 


as Son to Marcus Aurelius: for he had nothing to do 


but to follow the ſteps of his father, in order to te- 
commend himſelf both to the people and the army: 
but as he was of a cruel and brutal diſpoſition, he in- 


dulged his Soldiers in ſuch a manner, as made them 


licentious, that ſo he might the more effectually plun- 
der his Subjects. Beſides, he took ſo little care to 
keep up his dignity, that he often fought with com- 
mon Gladiators upon a public Stage, and did ſo many 
other things, unworthy of the Imperial Dignity, that 
he ſoon became vile and contemptible in the eyes of 
the Soldiery: ſo that being deſpiſed by them, and 
hated by the people, they joined in a conſpiracy, and 
killed him. 

It now only remains to conſider the character of 
Maximin. — After the Soldiery had diſpatched Alex: 
ander, becauſe they thought him too effeminate (as! 
have already ſaid) they ſet up Maximin in his room, 
who was a great warrior: but as he likewiſe became 
odious and contemptible, he did not long ſupport 
himſelf in the Empire &. The baſeneſs of his ex- 
traction expoſed him to contempt, and raiſed a ge- 
neral indignation againſt him; for every body knew 
that he had been a hog- driver in Thrace: and the 
cruelties which his Lieutenants exerciſed both at 
Rome, and in all other parts of the Empire, before 
he came thither to take poſſeſſion of the Imperial dig- 
nity, gave people ſufficient reaſon to look upon him 
as a Savage and blood-thirſty Tyrant. So that every 
one being either filled with diſdain at the vileneſs of 
his birth, or ſhocked with the report of his cruelties, 


A little above two years. 
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Africa in the firſt place, and afterwards the whole 
Senate and people of Rome, and all Italy, conſpired 
againſt him: in which they were ſeconded by his own 
Soldiers, who being tired out with the hardſhips of a 
long and unſucceſsful ſiege before Aquileia, and the 
frequent repetition of his barbarities, were encouraged, 
when they ſaw how generally he was hated, to fall 
upon him and kill him K. | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of Heliogabalus +, Macrinus , 
or Julian 5, Who being all effeminate and contemp- 


* This Prince was of a gigantic ſtature, and ſuch a glutton, that it 
is faid he would eat forty pounds of meat, and drink eight bottles of 
wine ina day, He became ſuch a monſter of cruelty, that he was 
called the Cyclops, the Buſiris, the Sciron, Phalaris, Typhon, and 
Gyges of his age. He crucified many people; others he buried alive 
in the ſkins of beaſts; ſome he expoſed to lions, and other wild 
beaſts; and others he cauſed to be cudgelled to death, without ever 
ſhewing the leaſt compaſſion. The Senate at laſt declared him a public 
enemy, at which he was ſo enraged, that he had well nigh killed his 
fon, whom he had made his partner in the Empire. His Soldiers like- 
wiſe being wearied out with his inhumanities, cut off both him and 
his ſon, at the Siege of Aquilea, and ſent their heads to Rome, after 
they had given their bodies to wild beaſts. hits fon was ſaid to have 
nothing of the barbarous diſpoſition of the father; but they were fo 
thoroughly exaſperated, that they were determined to leave none of 
the family alive. Oroſius. | | 

+ This Emperor was ſo abominably vicious and luxurious, that he 
was called the Roman Sardanapalus: when he was near the Sea, he 
would eat nothing but fowls from the remoteſt mountains; and when 
he was the fartheſt from it, he would feaſt upon nothing but ſea-fiſh. | 
He fed his lamps with balſam, and his fiſh-ponds with ſcented water. 
He was extravagantly laviſh of his treaſures, «expoſed all honours and 
offices to public ſale, and uſurped an uncontroulable power both to 
himſelf and his ſervants. His two coachmen, Protogenes and Gor- 
dius, were his chief companions and fellow-debauchees, At laſt he 
became ſo hateful to his own guard, that both he and his mother were 
killed in the camp, and their bodies, after a thouſand indignities from 
the populace, firſt thrown into the common ſewer, and afterwards 
into the Tiher, after a reign of near four years. He was but eigh- 
teen, or (as ſome ſay) but twenty-two years old at moſt ; yet he had 


re been guilty of all manner of vices and villainies, and ſach other 
. enormities, as would make thoſe bluth that read his Hiſtory. Aurelius 
5 Victor. = f | 

m t Macrinus was of a very mean birth : but Fortune raiſed him by 
y degrees; having been a Fencer, a Huntſman, a Scrivener, an Attor- 


ney-general, and a Captain of the guards, His crueity made him 
ot odious to the Soldiery, by whom he had been elected Emperor: ſo 
8, that they put him to a violent death, after he had reigned a little 
above a year. Julius Capitolinus. 
This Julian was of ſo mean and niggardly a diſpoſition, that he 
made a little pig and a leveret, which were ſent him as a preſent, ſerve 


ca tible 
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tible perſons, were ſoon diſpatched : but before J 
conclude this diſcourſe, I muſt add, that the Princes 
of our times are under no neceſſity of gratifying the 
Soldiery in their reſpective governments, by ſuch ex- 
traordinary means: for though they ought not to be 
altogether neglected, yet no danger is now to be ap- 
prehended from them, which may not eaſily be re. 
medied; ſince the armies of Princes are not kept to- 
gether in one body at preſent, nor ſuffered to con- 
tinue for a long courſe of years in the ſame Govern. 
ments and Provinces, as thoſe of the Roman Em. 
perors were; who therefore were obliged to favour 
the Soldiery rather than the people, becaule they 
had more power in their hands *. But, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, it is the intereſt of all Princes to court 
and careſs the people, as they are now more powerful 
than the Soldiery. I except the Grand Signior and 
the Sultan of Egypt: becauſe the former conſtantly 
keeps about twelve thouſand foot, and fifteeen thou— 
ſand horſe- guards, about his perſon, upon which the 
ſtrength and ſecurity of his Empire entirely depend. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary therefore, to ſecure their af- 
fection at all events, in preference to that of the 
people: and the Sultan being in the ſame ſituation, 
ought likewiſe to regulate his conduct in the fame 
manner. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that the Go- 
vernment of the Sultans is different from all other 
Principalities, except the Roman Pontificate, to which 
it bears ſome ſort of reſemblance : for the children 
of the deceaſed Prince do not ſucceed to the Em- 
pire, but ſuch as are choſen by particular perſons, 
ho are veſted with the power of election. And this 


him for three ſuppers, dining every day, in the mean time, on a few 
Herbs and garden ſtuff. When Septimius Severus came to Rome, he 
privately hanged him in the molt retired place of the imperial palace, 

Victor Aurel. | | | | 
* Witneſs the Legions in Germany, who boaſted that they had the 
Empire in their own hands. © Sua in manu fitam rem Romanam, 
ſuis victoriis augeri Rempublicam, in ſuum cognomentum adfſcuc 
Imperatores.” Tacit. Annal. 1. Evulgato Imperii arcano, polle 
Principem alibi quam Rome fieri,” Hiſt. 1. Et poſſe ab exercitu 

Principem fieri.“ | 7 55 9 85 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom being very ancient, the Government cannot 
be called a new one, nor is it ſubject to any of thoſe 
difficulties and inconveniencies that are incident to 
ſuch States: becauſe, though the Perſon of the Prince 
is new, yet the order and conſtitution of government 
having been long eſtabliſhed, he is received as if he 
had an hereditary right to it. 

But to return to my ſubject. — Whoever maturely 
conſiders What I have ſaid upon this matter, will find, 


that the ruin of the abovementioned Emperors was 
chiefly owing to their making themſelves either odious. 


or contemptible; and be able to judge from whence 


it came to pals, that part of them taking one courſe, 


and part another that was very different, ſome of 


both forts ſucceeded, and others came to unfortunate. 


ends, For as Pertinax and Alexander were "new 
Princes, they found it not only in vain, but pernici— 
ous, to imitate Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceeded to 
the Empire by right of inheritance. In like manner, 
Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximin were undone, by 
pretending to follow the ſteps of Severus; becaule they 
had not abilities equal to their pattern. A new Prince 
therefore cannot come up to the example of Marcus 
Aurelius; nor will he have occaſion to follow that 
of Severus in all reſpects: but he ought to imitate 
the latter in ſuch things as are neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in his dominion ; and the former, in thoſe 


that may enable him to maintain 1t with reputation, 


when he is ſo eſtabliſhed. 


EXAMEN. CHAP. XIX. 


IE rage of Syſtems is a Species of madneſs 
not peculiar to Philoſophers only: Politicians 


are likewiſe infected with it; and Machiavel in parti- 


ar, He endeavours to prove, that a Prince ought to 
be wicked and knaviſh: theſe are the Sacramental 
parts of his Religion. He 1s as great a Monſter as 
Hercules ever deſtroyed, though not ſo ſtrong ; and 
S 8 1 1 5 there- 
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cherefore there is no occaſion for a club like his to 
demoliſh him. For what can be more ſuitable, more 
natural, and neceſſary to Princes, than equity and 
goodneſs ?—But why ſhould we throw away argy. 
ments to prove this? the Politician ſufficiently be. 


wilders and confutes himſelf by aſſerting the contrary, 


For in laying it down as a rule, that a Prince, why 
is lawfully ſettled upon his throne, ought to be cru 
and perfidious, he only inſtructs him how to ruin him. 
ſelf : and in recommending the practice of theſe vices 
to one who has advanced himſelf to Royalty, in order 
to eſtabliſh his ufurpation, he gives him ſuch advice, 
as will neceſſarily excite all Sovereigns and Republics 
to riſe in arms againſt him: for how can any private 
man exalt himſelf to Sovereignty, without diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing ſome rightful Prince or Republic of their domi. 
mions? and what Prince would not endeavour to pre- 


vent ſuch an attempt? If Machiavel had compoſed a 


Syſtem of Villainy for the practice of Highwaymen 
only, he would not have been ſo blame-worthy. 

I ſhall take ſome notice, however, of his manner 
of reaſoning, in this Chapter. He ſays, that a Prince 
makes himlelf odious to his ſubjects, chiefly by un- 
juſtly ſeizing upon their properties, or violating the 


| chaſtity of their wives or daughters. It is certain, 


that a rapacious, unjuſt, violent, and cruel Prince, 
will always be deteſted by his people: but the ſame 
cannot be ſaid in regard to Gallantry. Julius Cæſar, 
who was ſaid to be every man's woman, and every 
woman's. man, Lewis XIV. of France, and Auguſtus 
the late King of Poland, were all extremely addicted 
to women; yet they were not hated upon the account 
of their amours: and if Cæſar was aſſaſſinated, if the 
Patriots of Rome plunged their daggers into his heart, 
it was becauſe he was an Uſurper, and not the effect 
of an amorous diſpoſition, The expulſion of Kings 
at Rome, occaſioned by the outrage commitred upon 
Lucretia, may be alledged perhaps in confirmation of 
Machiavel's poſition. In anſwer to which, I ſay, that 
It was not young Tarquin' 8 Paſfion for Lucretia, but 


ns 
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dis violent manner of gratifying it, which caufed that 
reyolution : for as that act of violence awakened the 
remembrance of other enormities which the Tar— 
vins had been guilty of, the Romans then deter— 
mined to take that opportunity of revenge: if yet 
the Story of Lucretia be true.—I do not fay this by 
way of excuſe for gallantry in Princes; for it is mo— 
rally evil in itſelf: I am only endeavouring to ſhew 
that it does not make them odious. It is looked up- 
on as a pardonable weakneſs in good Princes, pro- 
vided it is not attended with violence and injuſtice. 
A man may be ſuch a Lover as Lewis XIV. Charles 
Il. of England, or Auguſtus of Poland: but he muſt 
not violate Lucretias, nor kill Pompeys, nor murder 
Uriahs * 

In che next place, the Politician ſeems guilty of a 
fat contrac iction.ä— He ſays, „ that a Prince ſhould 
make limfelf beloved by his Subjects, in order to 
avoid the danger of Conſpiracies:“ but in the feven- 
teenth Chapter he affirms, “that it ought to be the 
| chief care of a Prince, to make himſelf feared, and 
to truſt to what depends upon himſelf alone, not up- 
on the caprice of the people. —Now which of the 


„ _ 38. 


© WH two is the muy s real opinion? He ſpeaks in the 

2 language of an Oracle, and is ſo mbiguous, that he 1 

he may be wed as one picates : but let it be ob- 5 

6 frved, by the bve, that the language of Oracles 1s 

wy me language of Knaves.— I would ſay ! in general u 4 

ws. on this occaſion, that conſpiracies and alafſinations 1 
9 


re now very rare in the world, and Princes are pretty 


oY fate in that reſpect. Such crimes are worn out, they 2 
ſtus N are gone out of faſhion, and Machiavel himſelf aſſigns 1 
ted very good reaſons for it. Nothing but Fanaticiſm £ 
* can revive ſo dreadful-a 1 of wickednels 1 in the ö 

world, 


oy What Machiavel ſays in alata to Conſpiracies, is 
eertainly very juit and true, though it ſeems to come 
awkwardly out of his mouth. 5 "A Conſpirator, ſays 


* The firſt Edition fo ys here, © mais il ne lau: imiter ni Neron, 
that ni David.“ | 


but 5 ; he, 
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he, is perpetually haunted with apprehenſions of the 


puniſhment which hangs over his head: but a Prince 


is ſupported by the Majeſty of his State, and the ay. 


thority of the Laws.” Methinks the Politician ſeems 


to ſpeak here with a very bad grace of Laws, whoſe 


ſole endeavour is to inculcate ſelf-intereſt, cruelty, 
deſpotiim, and uſurpation X. Vet he adviſes Princes 


to make themſelves beloved, and to proceed with 
caution upon the abovementioned account, and to ſe. 
cure the affections both of the Nobility and Com- 


monalty.” And without doubt he has reaſon on his 


ſide, when he counſels them to throw the weight of 
ſuch things upon others, as may make themſelves 
odious to either of thoſe Eſtates, by eſtabliſhing an- 


other Juriſdiction to mediate betwixt the people and 


the Grandees, and to decide their differences. For 


this purpole, he propoles the government of France 


as a model. The avowed Patron and Advocate of 


deſpotiſm, uſurpation, and high-handed authority, 


here condeſcends to approve of that moderating power, 
with which the Parliaments of France were formerly 


veſted, For my own part, I think, if there is any 


Government, in our times, worthy of being propoſed 


as a model of wiſdom, it is that of England, where 


of other States. 


After this, our Politician runs out into a Jong di- 


the Parliament is Arbitrator betwixt the King and the 

People ; and where the King has power to do as much 
good as he pleaſes, but no evil. 
ſpoken without any deſign to diſparage the conſtitution 


This, however, is 


greſſion, concerning the conduct of ſeveral Roman 


Emperors, from the time of Marcus Aurelius to that 
of the two Gordians, and imputes the frequent revo- 


lotions, that happened in their reigns, to the venality 


of the Empire. But that was not the ſole cauſe: for 


* What follows is in the firſt Edition, but cut off here in the e. 
cond. 4 Machiavel fait commes les Proteſtans; ils ſe ſervent des at. 
gumens des incredules pour ,combattre Ja Tranſubſtantiation des 


Catholiques, & ils ſe ſervent des mèmes argumens dont les Cath 
liques ſoutiennent la Tranſubſtantiation, pour combattre les 
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Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
all came to miſerable ends; and yet none of them 
bought the Empire as Didius Julianus did. Ve— 
nality, indeed, was an additional cauſe: but the true 
reaſon of the misfortunes of thoſe Emperors, was the 
form of that Government. The Pretorian guards, at 
that time, were what the Mamelucs in Egypt, the Ja- 
nizaries in Turkey, and the Strelites * in Muſcovy 
were afterwards. Conſtantine, however, who was a 
Prince of great abilities, found means to break thoſe 
guards: but ſtill the diſtracted condition of the Em- 
pire expoſed ſucceeding Princes to be poiſoned and 
aſſaſſinated, as others had been before them. TI ſhall 
only obſerve, that bad Emperors, for the moſt part, 
died a violent death: but Theodoſius I. died quietly 
ia his bed, and Juſtinian I. lived happily to the age of 
eighty four J. Few bad Princes have been happy: 
Auguſtus C:efar himſelf could not live in peace till he 
became virtuous. The Tyrant Commodus, who ſuc- 


ceeded the Divine Marcus Aurelius, was put to death, 


notwithſtanding the reverence in which his father was 
held by every one. Caracalla was ruined by his 
cruelty. Alexander Severus was treacherouſly killed 


by Maximin of Thrace &: and Maximin, having 


made himſelf odious to the whole world, by his 
barbarities, was likewiſe murdered in his turn ||. 


* Or Sterlitzes. See the Life of Peter I. Czar of Muſcovy, by 
Mottley. Vol. I. p. 6. & ſeq. 7 

+ See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book I. at the beginning. 

Not to mention the feſt of this Emperor's great actions, he col- 
lected all the Roman Laws into one body, and gave it the name of 
Codex Juſtinianus. The Laws of the Judges and Magiſt rates diſ- 
perſed in near two thouſand books, were reduced to the number of 
fifty, and called the Digeſts and Pandects. He likewiſe compoſed 
four books of Inſtitutes, which are an abridgment of the text of all the 
Laws; and collected the Laws made by himaſelf, into one Volume, 
called Novella. It was he that built: the Church of St. Sophia, at 
Conſtantinople, which is reckoned one of the fineſt pieces of Archi- 
tecture in the world. | 

But Alexander Severus was a very good Prince. | | 

| Yet Mr. Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of Europe, Vol, III. 
part vi. p. 163. ſpeaking of the beginning of the ſever.tcenth Century, 
ſays as follows. © Cromwell made himſelf Maſter of Englard, Scot- 


land, and Ireland. A Rebel, whoſe name was Liſtching, obiiged the 


Ma- 
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Machiavel indeed pretends, that the diſdain, with 
which he was looked upon by every body, on ac- 
count of the baſeneſs of his extraction, was the cauſe 
of his death“: but in this he is much miſtaken: 
for a man that has advanced himſelf to Empire, by 
dint of his own courage, is no longer reproacked 


with the meanneſs of his family; his power then is only 
conſidered, and not his birth. Pupien was the Son of 
a Black{mith +, Probus, of a Gardener, Diocleſian, of 
a Slave, Valentinian, of a rope-maker; and yet they 
were all highly reſpected F. Franciſco Sforza, who 
made a conquelt of Milan, was the Son of a Peaſant: 
Oliver Cromwell, who bowed the necks of the Eng. 
liſh to his yoke, was the Son of a private Gentle. 
man: Mahomet, the Founder of the moſt flouriſhing 
Empire in the Univerſe, had been Servant to a Bro- 
ker: Samo, the firſt King of Sclavonia, was a French 
Merchanth. The famous Piaſte, whoſe name is ſtill 
ſo much revered in Poland, was elected King, whiil 
he had yet a pair of wooden clogs upon his feet, and 
lived in great honour till he was an hundred years old. 


laſt Emperor of the Chineſe to ſtrangle himſelf, together with his wife 
and children, which opened a paſſage into China for the Tartars. In 
India, Aurengzeb rebelled againſt his father, who died of alinpering 
death in priſon, whilſt the ſen enjoyed the fruits of his iniquity in 
peace. Muley Iſumael, the greateſt of all Tyrants, was practiſing tlie 
moſt horrid cruelties in the Empire of Morocco. Of all the King; 
upon earth, thoſe two Uſurpers, Aurengzeb and Muley Iſhmael, lived 
the happieſt and the longeſt. They were both above an hundred 
years old when they died. Cromwell, though as wicked as either of 
them, did not live indeed fo long, but ruled and died in peace.—lf 
we examine the Hiſtory of the World, we ſhall find weak Princes 
unfortunate, and great Villains ſucceſsful ; as if the Globe was z 
vaſt ſcene of plunder and devaſtation, abandoned to fortune and cas 
price.“ | F 1 | | 

” Machiavel likewiſe aſſigns his cruelty as another cauſe, 

+ Marechal de Village. 355 

t Pupien and Probus were both killed by the Soldiery : Valen- 
tinian killed himſelf with paſſion. How then highly reſpe&ed ? 

5 He put himſelf at the head of the Sclavonizans, to deliver them 
from the tyranny of the Huns: in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that 
being raiſed by them to the throne, he afterwards reigned over that 
people ſix and thirty years with great renown. And. Brunner. 

In the year $20 there was an Inter-regnum full of troubles in 
Poland, till the Poles declared Piaſtus, a country fellow born at Crufl- 
witz, their Prince; from whom ever ſince, ſuch of the natives as ob. 


How 
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How many 8 Miniſters, and Chancellors 
have been of plebeian extraction? Europe abounds 
with ſuch examples: and ſo much the better; as it 
fl. s that theſe: employments are commonly given ac- 
cording to merit K. 1 do not ſay this to diſparage 


the blood of the Witikinds 4, the Charlemagnes, and 


the Ottomans : for I have more reaſons than one to 
ſer a due value upon illuſtrious birth: but ſtill! wall 


always pay a greater regafd:;to- perſonal merit, 


[ mutt not forget to 'taKe notice, that Machiavel 
has fallen into an error, in ſuppoſing that the favour 
of the Soldiery alone was ſufficient to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Empire in the time of Severus. The 
Hiſtory! of the Emperors ſhews us the contrary: the 
more they indulged the ungovernable Pretorians, the 
more they felt their power: it was equally danger- 
ous to care(9 or reſtrain them: But the influence of 
the Soldie ry. 13 not much to be dreaged at preſent : 
decauſe armies are now ſeparated in little corps, which 
are a check upon each other, as their Princes nomi- 
nate to all Commiſſions, and the authority of Laws 
is more firmly eſtabliſned. The Turkiſh Emperors, 
indeed, are not yet free from the terror of the bow- 


Gined the royal dignity, were called Piatti. His poſterity reigned a 
long time in Poland; and from them deſcended the race of the 
Dukes of Lignitz and Brieg, in Sileſia, which is but lately extin&. 
't is ſaid he was an hundred and twenty years old when he died.“ 
Poftendorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, p. 305. 

* Aſia may be ſaid to abound with ſuch examples as well as Europe. 
por the Turks make no account of high blood: moſt of their Viſiers, 
and other great Oflicers, have been Slaves brought out of Europe. 

+ Witikind ewas a Saxon Prince, who kept the Saxons a long time 
in rebellion againſt. Charlemagne, though he at laſt reduced them to 
terms: but Witikind ſoon after appeared in arms again, at the head 
of a body of Danes, Charlemagne hearing of this, and being tired 
of Finn blood atter ſo many rebellions as he had puniſhed, ſent one 
of his Courtiers, whoſe name was Amalauvinus, to exhort him to re- 
turn to his duty, and to offer him very adyantageous conditions: 
upon which, Witikind ſubmitted, and came to wait upon the Em- 
peror at Agny in Champagne, who received him kindly, gave him 
the Duchy of Angrie, and engaged him to be inſtructed in the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, of which he made profeiſion in the year 843. He was 
killed four years after by Gerald Duke of Suabia, leaving but one Son 
called Wipert or Robert, the chimerical head of ſo many great ge- 


ncalogies. Crantz, Metropol. cap. xvii. Witikind Chron. Sax. 
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30 THE PRILN CE. Chap. Xx, 
ſtring: but it is. becaoſe they have not availed them. 


ſelves of this piece of policy. 'The Turks are all 
ſlaves to the Grand Signior: and he is a ſlave to the 


Janizaries. But in Chriſtendom, Princes muſt treat 


all orders of their Subjects with the ſame favour and 


indulgence, and not make thoſe diſtinctions amongſt 
them, which are apt to create envy and jealouſies that 


often prove fatal to their intereſts.— The conduct of 
Severus, therefore, Which Machiavel propoſes for the 
imitation of thoſe that advance themſelves to Empire, 
from a private condition, is as bad a pattern as that 
of Marcus Aurelius is a good one. But how can an 


one for ſtiame propoſe the models of Severus, Cæſar 


Borgia and Marcus Aurelius at the ſame time? l, 
not this coupling the moſt reſpietable wiſdom and 
virtue; with the -moſt hideous: crimes 2.T cannot hel 
adding, by way of concluſion to this Chapter, that 
 Calar- Borja, with-all his: cruelty and: artifice, came 
to a miſerable end: and that, on the contrary, Marcus 
Aurelius, that royal Philofopher, ho was always 
good and virtuous, lived in happineſs and tranquility 


all the days'of his lite, withouas| a any re. 
verſe of fortune. 


"CHAP; XX; 


* bether Fortreſſes, and ſome other things, are of Servict 


or di ſervice to a Prince. 


OME Princes, in FI 78 to ſecure themſelves et- 
fectually in the poſſeſſion of their dominions 
. diſarmed their Subjects; others have fomentec 


jealouſies and factions in their States: ſome have de- 


ſignedly made themſelves enemies among their tu»: 


jects; others have endeavoured to gain thoſe whon 


they ſuſpected in the beginning of their reign : ome 
again have built fortreſſes, and others have demoliſh: 


ed them. And though no certain or determinate rut 


gan be laid down, wich regard to fuch expedients 


3531 exceßt 


2 4 


ict 
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except one had a thorough knowledge of the reſpec- 


tive States where they are to be put in practice; yet 1 
ſhall ſay ſomething of them in general, as far as the 
nature of the thing will admit. OE 

it was never known, that a new Prince diſarmed 
his Subjects: on the contrary, when he has found 
them diſarmed, he has always put arms into their 
hands. For by ſo doing, he makes them ſo many 
Soldiers entirely at his Service; thoſe that were ſuſ- 
pected, become faithful to him; thoſe that were faith- 


ful before, are confirmed in their attachment; and 


his Subjects become his partiſans. It is true he can- 
not arm them all; but if he is kind and obliging to 


thoſe whom he does arm, he may place the more de- 


pendanee on the reſt. Beſides, thoſe that are employed 


by him, will think themſelves honoured by that pre- 
ference *: and thoſe that are not, will excuſe it, as 
they muſt think them more delerving of reward, who 


are moſt expoſed to danger. But if he diſarms them, 


he preſently forfeits their affections; becauſe it gives 


them reaſon to think he has bur a mean opinion, ei- 
ther of their courage or fidelity : which will certainly 


make them hate him. And as he cannot poſſibly ſup- 


port himſelf without an army, he will then be under 
a neceſſity of taking Mercenaries into his Service; 
the inconvenience of which I have already ſhewn. 


But ſuppoſing Mercenaries to be ever ſuch good 
troops, they would not be able to defend him, both 
againſt a powerful foreign enemy, and diſaffected 
Subjects. New Princes, therefore (as I ſaid before) 


always take care to have an army of their own: of 
which Hiſtory affords us numberlefs examples. But 
when a Prince makes himfelf Maſter of a new State, 


and annexes it as an appendage to his hereditary do- 


4 As in the caſe of the fonrteenth Legion, which always continued : 


faithful to Nero, and reſpected his memory, out of gratitude for the 
honour which he had done it in making choice of it, as the mott va- 


hant in his Service, to reduce Britain which had revolted. Ad- 


diderat (quarta decutaanis) gloriam Nero, eligendo eos ut potiſſimos: 


unde longa illis erga Neronem fides, & erecta in Othonem Stu— 


dia; becauſe Otho was like Nero in his temper, Tacit. Halt, 2. 
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minions, it is neceſſary to diſarm the Subjects, ex. 
cepting ſuch as ſided with him in making that acqui- 
ſition : and even thoſe he muſt endeavour to ſoften 
and enervate as time and occaſions ſerve, and order 
matters in ſuch a manner, that his Soldiery may 
wholly conſiſt of his own proper Subjects, that is, of 
fuch as ſerved him before he became poſſeſſed of that 
State. 

Some of our Anceſtors, who were eſteemed viſe 
men, uſed to ſay, that Piſtoia could not be kept 
in obedience without encouraging factions there; nor 
Piſa without a Citadel: upon which account, they 
fomented diviſions in ſome of their territories, and 
built fortreſſes in others, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
them. This perhaps might not be bad policy, as the 
affairs of Italy were then balanced; but 1 think it 


would not hold good at preſent: for fo far are ſuch 


Diviſions from producing any ſalutary effect in a city, 
that when an enemy draws near to its gates, it mult 
preſently ſurrender ; as the weaker party would not 


fail to join him, and the other could not make a fſuf- 


ficient defence. The Venetians encouraged the fac- 
tions of the Guelfs and Ghibelines, in the cities that 
were ſubject to their juriſdiction, for the aforemen- 


tioned reaſons as I ſuppoſe : and though they ſeldom 


ſuffered them to come together by the ears, yet they 
ſtill fomented their diſſenſions; that ſo the citizens 


being otherwiſe employed, might not have leiſure to 
conſpire againſt them. 
ner of proceeding did not anſwer their_purpoſe : for 


But as it happened, this man- 


when their army was routed at Vaila, one of thoſe 


factions boldly took up arms and ſhook off their yoke. 


-liſtency, will ever ſuffer ſuch diviſions * : 


"Theſe expediente, therefore, argue weakneſs in a 
Pfince: for no government of any ſtrengrh vr con. 
becauſc, 


* « Witneſs the King of France lays Machiavel, in his Political 
Diſcourſes, Book III. Chap. xxvii.) who never would ſuffer any per- 


. Jon to ſay he was of the King's party; which would imply, that ther: 
was another party againſt him: whereas the King would not have it 


= 


thought there were * parties at all.“ 


— * 14 


though 
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though they may poſſibly ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
prevent conſpiracies and inſurrections in time of peace; 
yet when a war breaks out, the fallaciouſneſs of thoſe 
counſels is ſoon diſcovered, It muſt be allowed that 


Princes grow ſtronger and more powerful, by ſur- 


mounting difficulties and obſtacles that are thrown 
in their way: and fortune, eſpecially when ſhe has a 
mind to aggrandize a new Prince (who certainly has 
more occaſion for reputation than an hereditary one) 
often raiſes enemies and confederacies againſt him, to 
exerciſe his courage and reſolution, and to give him 
an opportunity when he has ſubdued them, of advanc- 
ing bimſelf ſtill higher by the very means which they 
took to deſtroy him “. For this reaſon, ſome have 
been of opinion that a wiſe Prince, upon certain oc- 
cations, ſhould artfully excite feeble inſurrections 
againſt himſelf, by quelling which, he will become 
ſtronger and more formidable than he was before +. 

Princes, and particularly new ones, have generally 
found thoſe men more faithtul and ferviceable to them 
at laſt, whom they ſuſpected in the beginning of their 
reign, than others in whom they put moſt confidence 
at firſt, Pandolpho Petrucci, Lord of Siena, go- 
verned that ſtate chiefly by the aſſiſtance of ſuch as he 
had once ſuſpected. Much, however, cannot be ſaid 


* As ſhe did to Tiberius, whoſe life, before he came to be Em- 
peror, was full of dangers and troubles. “ Caius prima ab infantii 
ancipites.,... Udi domum Auguſti privignus introiit multis æmulis 
conflictatus eſt, dum Marcellus & Agrippa, mox Caius Luciuſque 
Cæſares viguère .... Sed Maxime in lubrico egit, accepti in matri- 
monium Julia, impudicitiam uxoris tolerans, aut declinans.” Tacit, 
Annal. 6. And to Caractacus © quem multa ambigua, multa proſ— 
pera extulerant, ut cæteros Britannorum Imperatores præemineret.“ 
Annal. 12. And to that Roman Captain, whom the viciflitudes of 
good and bad fortune had made intrepid in all changes. Cæcina 
ſecundarum ambiguarumque rerum ſciens, eoque interritus.” An- 
nal. 1. _— 7 | 5 

This, perhaps, might be Diogenes's meaning when he ſaid, * jt 
was neceſſary to have enemies.” It may be proper, according to hu- 
man prudence, for a Prince to force his private enemies into open 
action, if they are not too numerous; that ſo he may tupprels them, 
or at leaſt prevent them from doing him more miſchief in lecret, than 
they could do openly.—Th:s ſeems to be the meaning of “ certain oc- 
calions” here, But is it necel/ary to excite, to create enemies, on pur- 
pole only to cut them oi? | 1 55 
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N.. T-HEPRTN OE, Chap. XY) 
with any certainty on this matter; as it muſt vary of 
courſe, according to the times and circumſtances of 
things: I thall only add, therefore, that if thoſe 
perſons that are diſaffected to a Prince at the begin- 
ning of his government, are ſuch as ſtand in need of 
his favour to ſupport them, they may eaſily be gain- 
ed; and they will always be very officious in ſerving 
him afterwards, becauſe they know that ſuch a degree 


of aſſiduity is neceſſary to cancel the prejudice he had 
- conceived againſt them: ſo that he will reap greater 


advantage from their diligence, than from others 
who think themſelves more ſecure of his favour, and 
conſequently will be apt to neglect his affairs *. But 
fince the nature of the Subject in ſome meaſure ſecm 
to require it, I cannot help ad viſing a Prince, who 
has newly made himſelf maſter of a ſtate by the con- 


currence of the natives, to conſider well, what mo. 


tives could induce them to lend him their aſſiſtance: 
for if it did not proceed from real affection for him, 
but diſguſt to the former Government, it will be ex- 
ceeding diſſicult to keep them his friends; becaule he 
will find it impoſſible ever to fatisty them f. Many 
examples both ancient and modern, ſufficiently evince 
that it is a much eaiicr matter fur ſuch a Prince to 
gain the affectjons of thoje that lived quietly under 
the. preceding government, aud were conſequently 
averſe to his acceſſion, than to make others his friends, 


Who ſided with him at firſt, and favoured his under- 


takings merely out o Ciſcontent . 1 

It has been cuſtomary with Princes to build Cita- 
dels and Fortreſſes, in order to lecure their dominions 
againſt the attempts of foreign enemies, to bridle 
their own Subjects in caſe of rebellion, and to take 


* Thus Marius Celſus proved faithful to Otho, though he had been 
2 firm friend to Galba. “ Marium Celſum. Con!. Galbæ uſque in ex- 
tremas res amicum fidumque.” Tacit. Hiſt. z. ** Otho inter intimos 
habuit .. .. manſitque Celſo velut fataliter etiam pro Othone fides 
Integra.” ibid. : 1 Rn ; 
Multi odio præſentium & cupidine mutationis.“ Tacit. An- 
nal. 5. Privatas fpes agitantes, fine publica cura.“ Bit. 1. 
3 This was the case with our King William III. 
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refuge there themſelves upon any emergency: and 1 


approve of it, becauſe it is a practice of long ſtand- 
ing. Nevertheleſs, Niccolo Vitelli, in our own me- 
mory, diſmantled two Forts in Città di Caſtello to ſe- 
cure that State: and Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, 
after he had recovered the territories, out of which 
ne had been driven by Cæſar Borgia, utterly razed all 
the Fortreſſes in that Province, out of a perſuaſion. 
that an enemy would afterwards find it much more. 
difficult to make themſelves maſters of it again “. 
The Bentivogli did the fame at Bologna, when it was 
reſtored to them +.—Fortreſſes then are either of ſer- 
vice or differvice, according to the times; and if they 


do good on one hand, they are often as prejudicial on 


the other. I think we may ſtate the caſe in this man- 


ner. A Prince that has more reaſon to be afraid of 


his own Subjects, than of foreign enemies, ought to 
build fortreſſes; but if he is more afraid of fo- 
reigners than of his ſubjects, he ought to let it alone. 
The Citadel which Franciſco Sforza built at Milan, 
has already been a ſharper thorn (and probably will 
continue to be ſo) in the ſides of his family, than any 
other oppoſition or diſturbance they have hitherto met 
with in the courſe of their government F. The 


* Machiavel ſays, in his Political Diſcourſes, Book II. Chap. xxiv. 
that the Duke of Urbino demoliſhed his fortreſſes, becauſe, as he was 
beloved by his Subjects, he did not care to diſoblige them, by ſeeming. 
to entertain any diſtruſt of them; and that he could not otherwile 
have defended thoſe fortreſſes without an army in the field. 

+ The Bentivogli became wiſe at the expence of Pope 'ulius IT who 
having built a Citadel at Bologna, and appointed a Governor, who 
put many of the Citizens to death, provoked the reſt to ſuch a degree, 
that they roſe in arms and deprived him both vt the fortrels and the 
city. ibid. | | 

t Becauſe it encouraged them to oppreſs the Milansſe with sets re- 
ſerve. If you build fortreſſes, ſays Machiavel, in the ſame Chapter. 
they may be ſo far of ſervice to you in time of peace, as to enable vou 
to take what liberties you pleaſe with your Subje&ts: but they will be 
of no uſe to you in time of war; for when they arc attacked by a fo- 
reign enemy, and your own diſguſted Subjects at the ſame time, it 
will be impoſſible to maintain them againſt both -- And if you think 
to recover a State that has been luſt, by the help or fortreties, vou will 
find yourſelf diſappointed in that; except you have an army likewi!e 
in the field, which is able to make head againſt the enemy that has 


{tripped you of ii But if you have foch an army, you im.y recover it 
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376 THE PRINCE. Chap. Xx. 
ſtrongeſt Citadel that à Printe can have, is not to be 
hated by his people; for if he is, all other Fortreſſes 
will be in vain: becaufe, whenever they take up arms 
againſt him, they are ſure to find ſome foreign power 


or other, that will be ready enough to ſupport them. 
We have not ſeen ſo much as one inſtance in our 


times, wherein Fortreſſes have been of the leaſt ſer. 
vice to any Prince, except to the Counteſs of Furli *, 
after the murder of her huſband Count Girolamo +, 
She indeed was enabled, by that aſſiſtance, to ſtem the 
rage of her rebellious Subjects, till ſhe received ſuch 


ſuccours from Milan, as reſtored her authority over 


them: but the affairs of Italy were ſo circumſtanced 


at that time, that no other power could give them al. * 


ſiſtance. That dependence, however, was of little 


ſervice afterwards, when Cæſar Borgia invaded her 
territories, and her Subjects took that opportunity of 


ſiding with a foreign enemy: ſhe would have had no 
occaſion for a Citadel, either at that time or before, 
if ſhe had not been hated by the people After a due 
conſideration of theſe things, I fee no reaſon to con- 
demn, either one Prince that builds Fortrefſes, or an- 
other that does not: but certainly he is much to be 
blamed, who ſolely confides in them, and pays no at- 


tention to the affection of his Subjects. 


EX AME N. CHAP. XX. 


TIE Ancients painted Janus with two faces, to 


* fignify that he knew every thing both paſt and 


to come: which picture is a ſort of an allegory that 


' without the aſſiſtance of fortreſſes. As for the Citadel of Milan, adds 


he, it was ſo far from being of any Service, either to the dforzas or 
the French, in times of need, that, on the contrary, it was actually 
of prejudice to them both; as the dependence which they had upon 


that fortreis, made them equally indifferent about the affections of the 


eople. | 
l . Sforza, Daughter to Francis, and Siſter to Lewis the 
Moor, Dukes of Nlilan. | | 

+ Girolamo Riario, Nephew to Pope Sixtus IV. See the H.ſtory of 
Florence, Book VIII. towards the end. | e | 


may 
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may very properly be applied to Princes. For they, 
like Janus, ought to look backwards into the hiſtory 
of former ages, which will furniſh them with many 
uſeful lefſons for the conduct of their lives and actions: 
and they ſhould likewiſe endeavour to penetrate into 
futurity, and employ their reaſon and ſagacity i In care- 
fully comparing the preſent with paſt times; that fo 
they may be able to form a probable conjecture of 
thoſe that are yet to come, 

Machiavel in this Chapter propoſes five queries; 
ſome of which relate to ſuch Princes as have newly 
made a conqueſt ; and others to ſuch as deſire nothing 
further than to eſtabliſh themſelves ſecurely in the 
poſſefſion of their hereditary dominions. Let us 
therefore proceed in the ſolution of theſe queſtions 
according to the rules juſt now laid down, and when 
we have duly compared things together, paſs ſuch 
a judgment upon them as reaſon and juſtice pre- 
ſcribe. 

The firſt Queſtion is, whether a Prince ought to 
Gilarm a people whom he has newly conquered, or 
not ?—In anſwer to which I ſay, that it muſt be re- 
membered in the firſt place, how much the manner 
of making war is altered ſince Machiavel's time. At 
preſent there are diſciplined armies conſtantly kept 
in pay for the defence of every country; which are 
more or leſs numerous, according to the power and 
extent of it: for a parcel of mere peaſants with only 
arms in their hands would now be ſufficiently laughed 
at: and if the townſmen ſometimes carry arms in a 
Siege, the Beſiegers generally chaſtiie them for it, 


either by a bombardment, or firing red hot balls into 


the town. it ſeems prudent likewiſe to difarm the 
Citizens when the place is taken; eſpecially if there 
Is any miſchief to be apprehended from them. After 
the Romans had conquered Britain, and found the 
natives were of ſo turbulent and warlike a diſpo- 
tion, that they could not Keep peaceable poſſeſſion 
of it; they reſolved to ſoften and enervate them, if 
polible, in order to | moderate their fierceneſs; and 

in 
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in this they ſucceeded according to their wiſh. The 
Corſican Malecontents, though but an handful of 
men, are as brave and reſolute as thoſe Britons were: 
and it is my opinion they will never be ſubdued by 
any other meaſures than prudence and gentleneſs. To 
maintain the Sovereignty of that Iſland, it ſeems ah. 
ſolutely neceſſary to diſarm the inhabitants, and to 
ſoften their manners, One might obſerve, by the 
bye, from the example of the Corſicans, with what 
courage and virtue the love of liberty inſpires man- 
kind, and how dangerous and unjuſt it is to oppreß 
them. : 

The ſecond Queſtion is, whether a Prince, who 
has lately made himſelf maſter of another State, 
ſhould put more confidence in ſuch of his new Sub- 
jects as aſſiſted him in the conqueſt, or in thoſe that 
continued loyal to their former Sovereign? - When a 

lace is taken by means of a ſecret correſpondence 
and the treachery of ſome of the Citizens, it would 
be highly imprudent to truſt ſuch traitors; as they 


will probably betray you again in your turn: and we 


ought to preſume that thoſe who were faithful to their 
former Maſter, will be fo to a new one; for they are 
generally men of prudence and property, inclined to 
peace, and averſe to change as prejudicial to their 
intereſt. However, too much confidence ſhould not 


be pur in either of them.—Bur if a people ſhould 
be oppreſſed by a Tyrant to ſuch a degree, that they 


reſolve to ſhake off his yoke, and call in another 
Prince to rule over them; ſuch a Prince, I think, 
ought to anſwer any confidence they put in him: for 
if he ſhould deceive thole upon ſuch an occalion, 
who have entruſted every thing that is moſt dear and 
valuable to them in his hands, he would be guilty of 
a piece of ingratitude, that would not only preju- 
dice his intereſt, but be an eternal blot upon his te- 
putation. William, Prince of Orange, preſerved the 
friendſhip and confidence of thoſe that had ſet the 
ciown of England upon his head to the laſt day ot 
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his life X : but thoſe that oppoſed it, abandoned their 
country, and followed the fortune of King James II. 
jn elective Kingdoms, where the throne is venal, and 
the choice of a Sovereign influenced by party and 
faction, I think (whatever may be ſaid to the con- 
trary) the new Prince may gain thoſe as eaſily who op- 
poſed his election, as thoſe who promoted it. Of this 
we may find ſufficient proofs 1 in the Kingdom of Po- 
land, where the crown is frequently expoſed to fale in 
as public a manner as other things are in a common 
market. And here liberality overcomes all oppoſition : 
the King has it in his power to take off the principal 
ies by giving them Palatinates, Staroſties, and 
other employ ments which are in his diſpoſal, But as 
mankind in general ſoon forget favours and benefac- 
tions, it is neceſſary to refreſh their memory now and 
then: in ſhort, the Poles may be compared to the tun 
which the Danaids were doomed to fill +; the moſt 
generous Prince in the world would find all his en- 
deavours to ſatisfy them in vain. But though the 
King of Poland has many to oblige, and much to do 
Eh, he ſhould huſband his reſources, and be li- 
beral only upon certain occaſions ; beſtowing his fa- 
yours upon thoſe families alone whole ſervice he has 
then moſt need of. 

The next Queſtion 1s properly, whether it tends 
more effectually to the ſecurity of a Prince that is in 
poſſeſſion of an old eſtabliſned dominion, to encou- 
rage union, or to ſow diſcords and jealouſies amongſt 
his Subjects? — There might have been room, per- 
haps, for ſuch a queſtion in the time of Nachia ves 
Anceſtors at F lorence : but I think no Politician 


* This tion ſhews his Majeſty to be very little acquainted with 
that part of Englith hiſtory. | 

+ The fifry daughters of Danaus, all of whom, except Hyperm- 
neſtra, killed their huſbands upon the wedding night: for which they 
were doomed, as the Pocts ſay, to fill a barrel with water that was 
full of holes, through which it rau out again as falt as they poured it 
in. Hence the proverb, Danaidum dolium : ſpoken of a perion whoſe 
deb es are inſatiable, aud never to be filled, 
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would propoſe it at preſent: and one might very well 
be allowed upon this occaſion to quote the celebrated 
and well-known apologue which Menenius Agrippa 
applied to the Romans *. Republics, however, 
ought to foment ſome ſort of jealouſy amongſt their 
Subjects : for if one part of them did not keep 4 
ſtrict eye upon the other, their form of Government 
would ſoon be changed into a Monarchy. There are 
Princes who think a diſunion amongſt their Mini- 
ſters ſerves to promote their intereſts; as they are 
not ſo liable, they imagine, to be deceived by men, 
whoſe mutual hatred and ſuſpicion keep them equally 
upon their guard, But if their animoſities produce 
this effect, they likewiſe are attended with another of 
very dangerous conſequence: for the Miniſters, in- 
ſtead of concurring, as they ought to do, in the fer- 
vice of their Maſter, are continually quartelling and 
thwarting each other, to the great prejudice of his 
Government and Subjects, whilſt they mix their own 
private differences with thoſe of their Prince, in order 
to wreak their revenge upon one another more ef, 
fectually.— Nothing then contributes ſo much to the | 
ſtrength of a Monarchy. as an intimate and indil- 
foluble union of all its Members; and therefore it 
ought to be one of the chief endeavours of a wile | 
Prince to eſtabliſh ſuch harmony amongſt them. 

What I have ſaid by way of anſwer to Machiavel's 
third Queſtion, may in ſome meaſure ſerve as a ſo- 
Jution to the fourth: however, Jet us not pals it over 
altogether unnoticed, though but a very bricf, or in- 
deed no diſcuſſion at all is neceſſaty, to convince any 
ene, whether it is better for a Prince to excite factions 
and diſcontents againſt himſelf, or to gain the love 
and confidence of his Subjects. To make enemies 
only to ſubdue them, would be the ſame as raising 
Monſters merely for the ſake of fighting them. Is it 
not much more natural, more e and humane 


About the Head, and the reſt of the Members of the Body, being 
at variance together. 
6 | to 
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to create friends? Happy are the Princes who know 
the ſweets of friendſhip ! ſtill more happy are thoſe 
that have merited the affections of their people! 

We are now come to the laſt Queſtion, viz. whe- 
ther it is better for a Prince to build Fortreſſes and 
Citadels, or to demoliſh them ?—l think I have ſpoken 

my opinion already pretty freely in the tenth Chapter 
of this Eſſay with regard to petty Princes: let us now 
fre how far great and powerful Kings are concerned 
in the matter. —The World in Machiavel's time was 
in a general ferment : a Spirit of Sedition and revolt 
eigned every where: there was nothing to be ſeen but 
Faction and Tyranny. Frequent, and almoſt con- 
tinual revolutions obliged Princes to build Citadels 
vpan eminences near towns, to. bridle the rebellious 
diſpoſition of their Subjects. But fince that turbulent 
age, whether it is becauſe men are grown weary of 
deſtroy ing esch other, or that Sovereigns have a more 
uncontrouled and deſpotic power in their States, we 
hear but of few ſeditions and revolts; and one may 
venture to ſay, that that reſtleſs ſpirit being tired out 
after ſo much agitation, has at laſt ſubſided into a 
perfect calm: ſo that there is now no longer any oc- 
cahon for Citadels in a Country to ſecure The fidelity 
of the natives. But the fame cannot be ſaid of For- 
treſſes that are deſigned to guard it againft foreign 
enemies, and to eſtabliſh its tranquility upon a laſting 
foundation in that reſpect. Armies and Fortreſſes are 
of equal ſervice to a Prince: for as he is enabled 
by his forces to make head againſt an enemy in the 
weld, fo he may ſhelter them under the cannon of a 
tortreſs in caſe of a defeat: and if it is beſieged, 
that will give him time to recruit his army, and af. 
ſemble freſh troops, by the help of which, if they 
can be got ſoon enough together, he may poſſibly 10 | 
the Siege. The late wars in Flanders, betwixt France 
and the Emperor of Germany, proceeded very ſlowly, 
on account of the number of fortified places in that 


Country: and the loſs of a battle, in which perhaps 
an hundred thouſand men ere engaged on each ſide, 


Was | 
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Vas attended with no other conſequences than the ſur- 
render of a town or two, The next Campaign, the 
enemy, having had ſufficient time to repair his loſſes, 
appeared in the field again, and made the advantage 
doubtful which had been gained the year before. For ] 
in Countries where there are many ſtrong towns, an 
army that can command the ſpace of two miles X. 
.may ſupport a war there for thirty years together, and | 
at laſt, if it has fought twenty battles, and been ſuc- 
_ ceſsful in them all, may have penetrated, perhaps, | | 
about ten miles farther into the enemies territories, b 


as a reward for all its hardſhips and fatigues. But * 
in an open Country, the event of one battle, or two P 
campaigns at moſt, puts an end to all diſputes, and C 
the Conqueror finds himſelf in poſſeſſion of a whole *' 
Kingdom. Alexander the Great, Julius Czar, Gen- © 
giſchan T. Charles XII. of Sweden, would not have “ 
acquired ſo much reputation, if there had been any © 
ſtrong places in the Countries where they waged wat, n. 
to ſtop their.career. The Conqueror of the Indies had © 
but two Sieges to retard his progreſs ; the Arbiter of 1 

| 


Poland met with no more. Prince Eugene, Marſhal 
Villars, the Dukes of Marlborough and Luxembourg, a 
were great Generals; but the impediment of For " 
treſſes in ſome meaſure abated their glory and ſuccels.] 
The French ſeem well aware of their uſefulneſs : for 
the route from Brabant down as far as Davphine is P. 
double chain of them: and the frontiers of France 
next to Germany are like the jaws of a Lion with tyq 
_ dreadful rows of teeth ready open to devour any in 
vader. Let this ſuffice to ſhew the great utility off s 


fortified towns. 7 hi 

8 5 | th 
* We muſt ſuppoſe that his Majeſty here means German miles 

(one of which is equal to about five of ours) and thoſe ſquare mn = 
too. | | IE p 5 5 1 
+ The Conqueror of the Moguls, 1 
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CHAP. XXL 


In what manner a Prince ought to bebave bimſelf in or- 
der to £arn reputation. 


OTHING gains a Prince ſo much eſteem as 
great enterprizes and extraordinary actions. 
Ferrando, or Ferdinand, of Arragon, the preſent 
King of Spain &, may in ſome mealure be called 4 
new Prince, becauſe he has advanced himſelf from a 
petty State to be the moſt renowned Monarch in 
Chriſtendom. It we conſider his actions, they will 
all appear very great, and ſome of them indeed molt 
extraordinary. For in the very beginning of Yo 
reign, he invaded the Kingdom of Granada + : 

enterprize that proved the foundation of all his Fen- 
neſs, and in which he met with no impediment or in— 
terrnption, for the Barons of Caſtile being ſo intent 
upon that invaſion, they never dreamt of diſturbing 
him in other things: and in the mean time he inſen- 


ſibly eſtabliſhed a "dominion over them, by maintain- 


ing armies at the expence of the Church and the peo- 
ple, and by diſciplining them in ſuch a manner, during 
the courſe of that long war, as afterwards made his 
power and reputation irreſiſtible. In the next place, 
after he had cruelly plundered the Marrani F, he 
drove them out of his dominions, upon religious mo— 


tives, as he pretended ; for he conſtantly threw that 


veil over all his actions. But in fact it was to enable 
him to engage in ſlill greater enterprizes : and though 
the means he took for this purpole without doubt 


'* Ferdinand V. 


+ At that time in the -offefion of the [7 por 5 | 

The Moriicoes, or deſcendants of the Moors — The Toquiſtion 
was ſet up at this time, under a pretence of diſcoveting who were true 
Chriſtians, and who concealed Mahometans. Jo what other purpoſes 
it has been ſinge applied, every body knows It is ſaid Ferdinand 
drove ſeven hundred thouſand Mooriſh families out of Spain, to the 


great impoveraſhnent and depopuintion of that Kingdom: which 


4urely was a piece of very bad policy, See G: addes's Tracts. 


Were 
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almoſt unexampled exploit. Under the ſame cloak 
he afterwards invaded Africa, Italy, France, and al. 
ways had one great deſign or other in agitation; the 
event of which kept his Subjects in continual ſuf. 
pence and admiration, and drew all their attention 
that way. And theſe enterprizes followed ſo cloſe 
upon the heels of each other, that people had no lei- 


ſure to think of any thing elſe; much leſs to raiſe 


conſpiracies or inſurrections againſt him. 


It is likewiſe of great ſeevice to a Prince to give 


ſome rare examples of civil adminiſtration, eſpecially 
when there is occaſion to reward or puniſh a perſon in 
an exemplary manner, for the extraordinary good or 
evil he may have done; and to find means of doing 
it in ſuch a way as may occaſion it to be much talked 
of: and of this, the conduct of Bernabo Galeazzo, 
Lord of Milan, may ſerve for a pattern *. But above 
all, a Prince muſt endeavour to give an air of preat- 
neſs and nobility to his actions 4; and it will like- 


wiſe add to his efteem if he ſhews himſelf either 2 


true friend or an open enemy: that is, if he frankly 
and without reſerve declares in favour of one ſtate 
_ againſt another; which he will always find more for 
his intereſt than to ſtand neuter. For if he ſhould 
happen to have two powerful neighbours at war, whe- 
ther he has reaſon or not to be afraid of the Con- 
queror (whoever gets the better) it will be more ptu— 


* This Bernabo Galeazzo has been already ſpoken of in.the Note: 
upon the Hiſtory of Florence. It is a wonder Machiavel did not here 
again introduce his old favourite vattern Cæœſar Borgia, and the inſtance 

of his putting to death Remiro d'Orco bis Lieutenant in Romagna, be. 
forementioned, Chap. vii. of the Prince, —Philip de Commines ſays of 
bis Maſter Lewis XI. of France, that he thought it neceſſary to puniſh 
and execute a great number of perſons, in order to make himſelf feared 
and obeyed. He reduced the officers, broke the Gens d'armes, retrenched 
penſions, and ſpent his whole time in ſuch regulations, as made him 
more talked of in the Kingdom than any Prince had ever been betore. 
Mem. liv. VI. Chap. viii, 

« Præcipua rerum ad famam dirigenda, ſays Tacitus, Annal. 4: 
He ſhould be like Mucian, who had the art of giving an air of agree: 
ableneſs to every thing he did or ſaid. Omnium que diceret atque 
ageret, arte quadam oſtentator.“ Hiſt. 2. 1 
| | | | dent 


were moſt barbarous, yet it was an extraordinary and 
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dent in either caſe to declare himſelf on one ſide or 
other, and to enter vigorouſly into their meaſures. 
For if he does not, he will certainly fall a prey to the 
Conqueror, (to the great ſatisfaction of him that is 
conquered) nor will he have any body to eſpouſe or 
protect him: becauſe the former will not look upon 
him as his friend who would not ſtir to his aſſiſtance 
when he wanted 1t : nor will the latter have any thing 
to do with one, who before refuſed to take up arms 
and embark in the ſame bottom with him. When 
Antiochus marched into Greece at the invitation of 
the Etolians, in order to repel the Romans, he ſent 
Ambaſſadors to perſuade the Achaians, who were in 
friendſhip with the Romans, to ſtand neuter. The 
Romans, on the other hand, exhorted them to take 


up arms on their fide : but the matter coming to be 


debated in the Achaian Council, and Antiochus's 


Ambaſſadors ſtill adviſing a neutrality, the Roman 


Lieutenant told them in a few words, „ that it was 
the moſt pernicious meaſure they could take; for if 


they did not engage either with one ſide or the other, 
they would be eſteemed by neither, and alſo would 


moſt certainly fall a prey to the conqueror K.“ It 
may be looked upon therefore as a certain rule, that 


he is your enemy who tempts you to ſtand neuter in 


ſuch circumſtances, and that he is your friend who 
perſuades you to take up arms, and declare boldly 
either for one party or the other. Irreſolute Princes, 


7 ö 
* « Quippe fine dignitate, premium victoris eritis.“ Liv. Lib. 
XXXV. © A nevtrality is generally prejudicial, except to a Prince 


that is ſtronger than both the other States that are at war together : 
for ſuch a one indeed has it always in his power to be an Arbitrator 
and Umpire betwixt them. On the contrary, it muſt of neceſſity he 
detrimental to a petty Prince, For which reaſon, if a Prince is not 
ſtrong enough of himſelf to give law to both the other powers at war, 


— — always to join the ſtronger ſide.” Thus ſays Monſ. Amelot 
e la f 


liey in a weak Prince ta throw his little weight into the heavier Scale ? 
and has it not often been ſeen that ſeveral weak Princes, confederated 


together, have been more than a balance for one overgrown power? 


which at laſt has been reduced not only to reaſon, but ſometimes to 
no ſmall degree of humiliation by ſuch a League. Inſtances of 


Pak too numerous to be quoted, and will readily occyr to every 
eader, 9 e 


Vor. II. 


-- 


ouſſaye in a note upon this paſſage —But is it always good Po- 
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who generally embrace a neutrality to avoid ſome pre- 
ſent inconvenience, for the moſt part are ruined by 
it K. But when you frankly declare yourſelf in fa— 
vour of one ſide; if your friend gets the better, 
though he becomes very powerful by it, and you lie 
at his mercy, he thinks himſelf obliged to you, and 
eſteems you: and men are not yet arrived at that 
height of ingratitude as to ruin thoſe to whom they 
are under ſuch obligations. Beſides, a victory is fel- 
dom ſo complete that it enables the conqueror to lay 
aſide all reſpe& both to decency and juſtice.— But if 
he with whom you fide is worſted, he will ſtill conti— 
nue firm to you, and aſſiſt you upon occaſion, when 
it is in his power: ſo that by your joint endeavouis 
you may polſibly retrieve your loſſes. 

In the other caſe, when you have nothing to fear 
from either of the Princes at war (which ide ſoever 


_ prevails) you will {till act more wiſely in declaring 


for one of them : for then you are ſure to conquer, 


and to ruin one by the aſſiſtance of the other, who in 


good Policy ought to have joined him againſt you 
as he will afterwards he at your diſcretion himſelf.— 


And here it ought to be obſerved, that a Prince ſhould 


take care never to enter into a confederacy with an- 
other in an offenſive war who is ſtronger than himſe'f, 
if he is not compelled to it by downright neceflity, 
as I have faid before : for if he ſucceeds in his en- 
terprize, you will be left at his mercy ; which is a 
ſituation that every Prince ſhould endeavour by all 


means to avoid, if poſſible. The Venetians joined 


with the French againſt the Duke of Milan, when 
they had no occaſion to have done fo; and they were 
ruined by it. But when there is no other choice or 
expedient left, as it happened to the Florentines at 
the time when the Pope and the King of Spain in- 
vaded Lombardy, it muſt be ſubmitted to, for the 


abovementioned reaſons. Let not any Government 


* 8 not this ſeem likely to be the caſe of the Dutch, with re- 
gard to England and France? 


+ See Chap. _ 
or 
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or Prince, however, imagine that a certain and inva- 
riable rule can be laid down in ſuch caſes; let them 
rather in ſome meaſure be diffident : for things are 
often ſo circumſtanced in the courſe of this world, 
that by endeavouring to avoid one inconvenience, we 
mult cf neceſſity run into another: all that human 
prudence can do in ſuch dilemmas, is to weigh both 
evils, and to chuſe the leſs &. 

A Piince fhould likewiſe be an encourager of Arts 


and Sciences, and honour all ſuch as excel in their 


reſpective vocations, eſpecially in commerce and agri- 
culture; frequently exciting his ſubjects to a diligent 
proſecution of their ſeveral occupations by bountiful 
rewards, and aſſurances that they ſhall enjoy the fruits 
of their labour in peace and ſecurity : that ſo they 
may not be deterred from exerting their induſtry in 
ſuch things as tend to the ſtrength and embelliſhment 
of his dominions, either by the apprehenſisn of be- 
ing robbed of their profits, or overloaded with griev- 
ous and intolerable taxes . Beſides all this, he 
ſhould take opportunities at proper ſeaſons of the 
year to entertain his people with feaſts, public ſpec- 
tacles, and re<joicings of every fort, to divert and 
keep them in good humour . And as every com- 


* « He that waits for an opportunity of executing any deſign, that 
is to be complete in all reſpects, (ſays Machiavel in his Hiſtory of 
Florence, Book II) wil! either never attempt any thing at all, or moſt 
probably miſcarry if he does.” © I have often obſerved in the courſe 
of human affairs, ſays another Italian Politician, that nothing is 
more dangerous than too much care to avoid danger, and that too 
great a degree of prudence is apt to degenerate into imprudence.” 
Father Paul. | 

+ Sir William Temple very well obſcrves, that Commerce can never 
flouriſh under a deſpotic Government, becauſe nobody can be aſſured 
of long enjoying the fruits of his labours. But there is nothing of 
this kind to fear in a Republic. From whence he infers, that that 


form of Government is mott proper both to cultivate and preſerve . 


Commerce, and inſtances the examples of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, 
Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and Rhodes, in all which Commonwealths, 
Commerce began to dwindle away as ſoon as they became ſubject to 
the dominion of one Prince. Obleryations upon the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, Chap. v1. | | 

t As the Romans uſed to do, who, according to Tacitus, ſubdued 
other nattns, by introducing the ſweets of vo;uptuonineſs, mure ef- 
tectuilly than by dint of arms, © Voluptatibus, quibus Romani plus 
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munity has trading Companies and Corporations, he 
ſhould ſometimes condeſcend to ſhew his regard for 
them by honouring their Shews, and Treats, and Re- 
galements, with his preſence *, to make a difplay of 
of his affability and eaſineſs of acceſs; always re- 
membering to ſupport the Majeſty of a Prince at the 
ſame time in a proper manner, which ought never to 
be proſtituted upon any account whatſoever +. 


EXAMEN, C HAF. XXI. 
IN. this Chapter Machiavel lays down fome rules 


that are very good, and others again that are as 


bad. I ſhall therefore, in the firſt place, take ſome 
notice of what is moſt exceptionable : after which, 1 


will confirm what appears good and laudable, and 
venture to give my opinion on ſome other points 
which ſeem naturally to fall in with this ſubject. 

The Author propoſes the conduct of Ferdinand of 
Arragon, and Bernabo of Milan, as patterns to thoſe 


adverſus ſubjectos, quam armis valent.“ Hiſt. 3 —© Agricola ſoftened 


the ferocity of the Britons by luxury to ſuch a degree, that they called 


that humanity and gentleneſs, which only ſerved to rivet their chains 
more ſecurely upon them.” „ Ut homines diſperß ac rudes, eoque 
bello feroces, quiete & otio per voluptates allueſcerent...... idque 
A 5p x gion humanitas vocabatur, eum pars Servitutis efſet.” In 
vit. Agric. | | 

As Auguſtus did, «© Indulſerat ei ludicro Auguſtus .... neque 


jpſe abhorrebat talibus Studiis, & civile rebatur miſceri voluptatibus 


vulgi.“ Annal. 1. For the people, who naturally love pleaſures of 
this kind, are above meaſure pleaſed always when they ſee their Prince 
mix in them. Ut eſt vulgus cupiens voluptatem, & fi eodem Prin- 
ceps trahat lætum.“ Annal. 14. And Vitellius, who uſed to put 
himſelf amongſt the Candidates for the Conſulſhip, and endeavoured 
to conciliate the affections of the people to himſelf, by preſiding at the 
ſpectacles that were exhibited in the Circus and Theatres, © Comitia 
Conſulum civiliter celebrans, omnem infime plebis rumorem in the- 
atro, ut ſpectator, in Circo ut fautor affectavit. See the Story of our 
King Charles IF. and Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor of London. 
Spectator, Vol. VI. Ne 462. | 2 

+ lta ut nec illi, aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut ſeveritatis amorem 
diminuat.“ In vit. Agricol. But this was the foible of our merry 
Monarch, “who, (as is excellently ſaid of him by a great hand which 
wrote his Character) was not a King for a quarter of an hour together 

during bis whole reign,” | | | | | 
that 
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that would diſtinguiſh themſelves by great enterprizes 
and extraordinary actions. For ſomething rare and 
marvelious, it ſeems, is required in fuch exploits, and 
in the rapidity with which they are executed, There 
is an air of grandeur in things of that kind I allow : 
but certainiy they cannot be truly laid to merit praiſe 
and glory any turther than they are conſiſtent with 
Juſtice, ** Thou who pretendelt to exterminate Rob- 
bers, ſaid the Scythian Ambaſſadors to Alexander the 
Great, art one of the greateſt Rubbers in the world 
thyſelf : for thou haſt plundered all the nations which 
thou haſt ſubdued. If thou art a God, thou oughteſt 
to do good to mortals: but if thou art a man, conſi— 
der thy own condition *.“ Ferdinand of Arragon 
did not content himſelf merely with the violence of 
war; he abuſed Religion at the ſame time to cloak 
his wicked defigns; he paid no regard to the moſt 
ſolemn oaths and engagements; and always had the 
name of juſtice in his mouth, whilſt he was commit— 
ting the moſt flagrant injuries. Yet Machiavel com- 
mends him for things which are ſurely moſt worthy of 
abhorrence. 

The other model is Bernabo of Milan : from which 
he inſinuates that Princes fhould always reward vir- 
tue, and puniſh vice in the moſt exemplary and con- 
ſpicuous manner, in order to appear great and fingu- 
lar in their actions. put generous Princes will never 
want reputation, eſpecially when their liberality flows 
from the goodnels of their heart, and is not the effect 


only of ſelf love and private views. Goodneſs alone 


will make them greater than all other qualifications. 
Cicero told Julius Czlar, * that fortune could give 
him nothing greater than the power, nor nature any 


thing better than the inclination, to ſpare his fellow- 
citizens +.” The puniſhments then which Princes in- 


ict, ſhould be lighter than the offence deſerves, and 


Quint. Curt. Lib, VII. Cap. viii. | 
+ Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut poſſs ; nec natura 


tua melius, quam ut velis conſervare quam plurimos.“ Pro Ligario- 
ad finem, | 
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the rewards they confer, always greater than the me- 


rit of the ſervice. 


In the next place, I cannot help obſerving another 
contradiction in Machiavel's Politics. For in this 


Chapter he adviſes Princes to ſtick cloſe to their Al- 


lies, and fulfil their engagements with them : whereas 
in the eighteenth Chapter, he fully diſcharges them 
from every thing of that kind. So that he recom— 
mends in one place what he condemns in another.— 


Bot if he is blameable in that reſpect, his advice 


is not to be deſpiſed, when he cautions Princes not to 
enter raſhly into alliances with others that are more 
powerful than themſelves; who, inſtead of ſuccour- 
ing, perhaps may ruin them, A great Prince in 
Germany, equally eſteemed by his friends and ene— 
mies, ſhewed upon the following occaſion, that he 


well knew the danger of acting in that manner. The 


Swedes having penetrated into his dominions whillt 
he was abroad (tor he had marched with all his forces 
to the aſſiſtance of the Emperor, who was then at 
war with the French upon the Lower Rhine) his Mi 

niſters adviſed him, upon the news of ſo ſudden an 
invaſion, to call in the Czar of Muſcovy to his ſuc— 
cour. But he wiſely anſwered, << that the Muſcovites 
were like bears, which ſhould not be let looſe, leſt 


one ſhould not be able to chain them up again when 
it was neceſſary,” and bravely reſolved to ſtand upon 


his own bottom, which, as it proved, he had no oc- 
caſion to repent of. If it was poſſible that I ſhould 
be alive an hundred years hence, I am very certain! 
ſhould have occaſion to add many inſtances and re- 
flections to this article: but it is not my buſineſs here 
to paſs judgment upon the conduct of modern Princes; 
and as times go, it is as neceſſary to know when to 
hold one's tongue, as when to ſpeak out. 

The Subject of Neutralities is likewiſe well hand- 
Jed by Machiavel: and what he ſays concerning tne 
Duty of Princes is equally Juſt. Experience has long 


It is wmagioed his Majeſty's Grandfather i is here meant, | 
2 | | 2 0 
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ago fully ſhewn, that when two Princes are at war 
together, a third, who ſtands neuter, expoſes his do- 
minions to be inſulted by both; that they will pro— 
bably become the ſeat of the war; and that he will 
be ſure to loſe, without any proſpect of gaining. 

As to the other part of the Subject, there are two 
ways by which a Prince may make himſelf grear. 
One is by conqueſt; that is, when a warlike Prince 
extends his dominions by force of arms gt: the other 
is by good government, as when a Prince take pains 
to make all ſuch arts and Sciences flouriſh in his State, 
as tend to render it more powerful and polite. Ma- 
chiavel's precepts relate almoſt wholly to the formet: 


but let us ſay ſomething of the latter alſo, as more 


innocent and juſt, and no leſs ſerviceable than the 
other. The arts moſt neceſſary to ſuſtain the life of 
man, are Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures: 
but thoſe that do meſt honour to the human under- 
ſtanding, are Geometry, Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, 
Eloquence, - Poetry, Painting, Muſic, Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture, &c. which are generally called the © Polite 
Arts.” But as there is a great difference in countries, 
there are ſome where the chief dependance of the 


inhabitants is upon Agriculture, that is, upon corn 


and paſturage; others upon the cultivation of Vine- 


yards ; others upon Manutatures; and others again 


upon Commerce: nor is it impoſſible that all theſe 
ts ſhould flouriſh together in the ſame nation. 

The Sovereigns, who prefer this gentle and ami- 
able manner of making themſelves more powerful, 
ſhould well conſider the nature and conſtitution of 
their Country, in order to know which of theſe arts 
are moſt hkely ro ſucceed there, and conſequently 
which they ought to encourage moſt. The French 
and the Spanizrds being aware that their Commerce 
began to fail, formed a deſign to ruin that of the 


+ Tt is to be ſuppoſed his Majeſty here means, in conſequence of a 
war juſtly undertaken. Otherwiſe how 1s it to be reconciled with 
what he ſays towards the beginning of this work, about the folly of 
Pinces in defiring to extend their dominions, &c, | 
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Engliſh * : and if they had ſucceeded in it, France 
would have increaſed her power much more by that 
means, than by gaining twenty cities, and a thouſand 
villages : for then both England and Holland, two of 
the fineſt and richeſt Countries in the world, muſt in- 


ſenlibly have waſted away like a man in a conſump. 
tion,—In Countries where corn and wine conſtitute 


the riches of the inhabitants, two things are to be 
obſerved. In the firſt place, all the lands muſt be 
carefully cleared and cultivated; that ſo every part of 


them may be turned to advantage: and in the next, 


it is neceſſary to extend the ſale of che crop as far as 
poſſible, to nd out the cheapeſt way of exporting it, 
and to carry it to the beſt market. As to manufactures 
of all kinds, they are perhaps the moſt uſeful and pro- 
fitable of all other things to a ſtate; as they ſupply 
both the real wants and luxury of the natives, and 
even their neighbours are obliged to pay a tribute to 


their induſtry : on one hand, they prevent money 


from being carried out of a country; and on the other, 


they ſerve to bring it in. I have always been of opi- 


nion, that the want of Manufactures was, in ſome 
meaſure, the cauſe of thole prodigious emigrations 
of people from the North, of thoſe inundations of 
Goths and Vandals which ſo often over-run the South: 
ern parts. They were ſtrangers to all manner of arts 
in thoſe rude ages in Sweden, Denmark, and the greater 
part of Germany, except Agriculture and Hunting, 
The arable lands were in the hands of a certain num- 
ber of proprietors, who cultivated and lived upon 


them. But as it is well known, that mankind always 


multiply very faſt in cold climates, it often happened 
that there were twice as many inhabitants in a coun- 
try, as.could be ſupported by tillage. So that the 


- needy younger brothers of great families were forced 
to quit their native country, and turn adventurers: 


neceſſity made them illuſtrious Robbers, * ravaged 


C 


This they have attempted ſo often, that it is not ad, to Fa upon 
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other parts, and diſpoſſeſſed the inhabitants. But 
wherever they came, both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Empires, they ſeldom demanded any thing elſe, but 
ſuch an allotment of lands as was ſufficient to pro- 
vide them with the neceſſaries of life when tilled. The 
northern countries are as full of people at preſent, as 
they were in thoſe times: but as Luxury has happily 
multiplied our wants, it has likewiſe given birth to 
Manufactures, and other arts, which maintain mil- 
lions of people, who mult otherwite have been obliged 
to ſeck their bread elſewhere. 

Theſe methods then, of making a State flouriſh, 
are talents intruſted with the wiſdom of a Prince, 
who ought carefully to improve them. It is a moſt 
certain lian that a Country is wiſely and happily go- 
verned, when the polite arts thrive and are cheriſhed 
in its boſom. Theſe are flowers that grow in a rich 
ſoil, and a favourable climate: but droughts and 


boiſterous winds make them fade and wither away. 


Nothing makes the reign of a Prince more illuſtrious, 
than the arts which flouriſh under his protection. 
The age of Pericles is as famous for the great Genius's 
who lived at Athens, as for the battles which the 
Athenians fought in his time. Thar of Auguſtus is 
more nobly diſtinguiſhed by the writings of Cicero, 
Ovid, Horace, Virgil, &c. than by the Proſcriptions 

of that cruel Empe-« or, who, after all, owed his glory 

chicfly to the Horatian lyre. That of Lewis XIV. 


is more celebrated for the works of Corneille, Ra- 


cine, Moliere, Boileau, Deſcartes, the le Bruns, and 
Girardons, than for the ſo much exaggerated paſſage 
of the Rhine *, the Sieges where his Majeſty aſſiſted 
in perſon, or the Battle of Turin, which Monſieur de 


Marſin cauſed the Duke of Orleans to loſe, by a ſecret 
order from Court 9. 


Kings do honour to human nature, when they diſ- 
tnguiſh and recompenſe ſuch as are the ornaments of 


* 5 the account of that famous exploit 1 in 1 Le Siecle de Louis XIV, 
p. 89, 
7 der the ſame Author, p. 196, 197, woe” | 
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it, and encourage thoſe ſuperior Spirits, who devote 


themſelves to the propagation of knowledge, and the 


ſervice of truth. Happy are the Sovereigns who 
cultivate theſe Sciences themſelves, who think like 
Cicero, the celevrated Conſul of Rome, the De- 


| liverer of his Country, and the Father of Eloquence, 


Let us hear bim; © thele Studies, fays he, form our 


youth, and are the delight of our maturer years; 
they make proſperity more brilliant, and rake away 


the iting of adverſity: in voyages, in ſolitude, 8 


and at home, in every place, and at all times, they 


are the comfort of our life *.“ Lorenzo de Medic: 
the greateſt man of his nation, was the Peace m.ker 
of Italy, and the reſtorer of the Sciences : his provuy 
gained him the confidence of all the Princes in hu 
rope. Marcus Aurelius, one of the moft glorious 
and renowned Emperors of Rome, was. not only a 
ſucceſsful Warrior, but a ſage Philoſopher, and ſccicthy 
practiſed thole laws of morality. himicif, which he rc- 
commended to others. I will conclude: this bag er 
with one of his Apophtbegms, A Prince, who ales 


Juſtice the rule of his actions, has the whole Volt 


for a Temple, and all good men will be his Prietts 


and offer lacrifice to bin 


SH Arn. 


Concerning the Secretaries of Princes. 


| A Right choice of Miniſters, is of no ſmall im- 


portance to a Prince: for the fartt conjecture 
that is formed of his capacity, is from the perions 


that he has about him f. When they are men of 


6 The paſſage which his Mijeſly here alludes to, 1s as follows, 


% Hzxc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem obieftant, jucundas res 


ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium præbent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum peregrinantur, ruſticantur.“ 
Cic pro Archia poeta. 

+ Facitus ſays, it was looked upon as a good omen, that Nero, in 
the beginning of his reign, | had preferred Corbulo to the command of 


abil. 
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abilities and fidelity, it ſhews that he is a wiſe and 
diſcreet man himſelf, by having diſtinguiſhed their 
worth, and found means to keep them faithful to 
him K. But when they are otherwiſe, it gives people 
room to entertain but a mean opinion of his judg- 


ment, from the badneſs of his choice, which is the 


firſt error he can be guilty of. Every one that knew 
Antonio da Venafro, who was Prime Miniſter to Pan- 
dolpho Petrucci, Lord of Siena, thought Pandolpho 
a wiſe man, for making choice of ſuch a Miniſter, 
In the capacities of mankind, there are three de- 
grees: one man underſtands things by his own light; 
another underſtands things when they are explained 
to him; and a third neither can underſtand them of 
himſelf, nor when they are explained to him by 
others. The firſt are rare and excellent; the ſecond 
have their merit , but the laſt are good for nothing. 
It is certain then, that if Pandolpho was not one of 
the firſt rank, he was at leaſt of the ſecond: for 


whenever a Prince has judgment enough to diſcern 
what is good or bad in the words and actions of 


others, people will naturally ſay, „if he is not a man 


his army; as ſuch a choice ſhewed that the gate was open to merit, | 


and that he was governed by good counſel. © Daturum plane docu- 
mentum, honeſtis, an lecus, amicis uteretur, ſi ducem egregium, 
quam ſi pecunioſum & gratia ſubnixum deligeret.” And ſome lines 
after, Lati quod Domitium Corbulonem præpoſuerat, videbaturque 
locus virtutibus patefactus.“ Annal. 13. Commines ſays (Book II. 
Chap. in. of his Memoirs) that a Prince can give no greater demon- 
tration of good lenſe, than in placing worthy and virtuous men 
about his perlon: for others will torm their opinion os him, accord- 


ing to the quality of the perſons with whom he is moſt familiar, 


Thus the Prince of Orange ſaid, “one might eaſily judge of King 
Philip the Second's own diſpoſition, from the cruelties which he 
ſuffered the Duke of Alva to exercile with impunity in the Low 
Countries,” 

* For as 2 man cannot zone properly of the ſkill of a Painter, a 
Statuary, or a Sculptor, without being of the ſame profeſſion : ſo no 
one can diltinginth wiſdom in another, except he is wiſe himſelf. 
Ut enim de Pictore, Sculptore, Fictore, nemo niſi artifex judicare; 
2 niſi ſapiens non poteſt peripicere ſapientem.“ Plin. Epiſt. 10. 
5 

T 8 to the Poet, 


Laudatiſſimus eſt, qui per ſe cuncta videbit : 
Sed laudandus & is, qui paret recta monenti. 
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Spelunca, Tacitus ſays, that Tiberius put an entire confidence in him, 


own, „ Major ex eo, & ut non ſui anxius, cum fide audicbatu:," 


tinence to introduce his family affairs into the Senate; and told him, 


man. Nec ideo a Majoribus conceſſum eſt, egredi aliquando rela 


pPrivata negotia, res familiares noſtras hic\augeamus . ., . Efflagitatio 
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of the higheſt abilities himſelf, he is ſufficiently ca. if! 
pable, however, of diſtinguiſhing when his Miniſter MW hie 
does well or ill, and knows how to reward him for Hof 
one, and correct him for the other;” ſo that when MW 


the Miniſter finds it is not in his power to deceive t., 


him, he is under a neceſſity of being a good man, Ml be 
and doing his duty *. ey Es 
But the queſtion is, how a Prince may know whe. MW ol 


ther his Miniſter is a good one or not: and for thi, Ui 


there is an infallible rule. When you fee he thinks 
more of himſelf than of you, and that all his actions 
tend to his own private intereſt and advantage, heix 
a bad Miniſter, and you ought not to truſt him upon 
any occaſion . For he that has the management of T 
your whole State in his hands, ought to lay aſide the 
care of his own affairs, and turn all his attention upon ane 
that charge only: nor ſhould he ever trouble youſWro 
with any buſineſs that does not relate to your goverg- eli 
ment J.—On the other hand, in order to keep him een 


firmly attached ro you, it is your bulinels to conſider s 


his Services 5, to heap honours, riches, employ: 


For this reaſon, Sejanus, who was well acquainted with the pe. 
netration and abilities of Tiberius, gave him good counſel at the be. 
ginning of his Miniſtry, © Sejanus, adhuc incipiente potentia, bons 
conſiliis noteſcere volebat.“ Annal. 4. | | 
1 After Sejanus had faved the life of Tiberius, in the Grotto d 


as a man that had a greater regard for his Prince's fatety than his 


Annal. 4. And Tigellinus, in order to ſupplant his rivals, told Nero, 
that he did not act like Burrhus, who had private views of his own; 
that his only ambition was to watch over the ſafety of his Prince, 
4 Non ſe ut Burrhum diverſas ſpes, ſed ſolam incolumitatem Neronis 
ſpectare.“ Annal.14. Moſt Miniſters talk in this Style; but their 
heart and actions often belye their lips. | | 
t Tiberius reprimanded one of the Senators, who had the imper: 


that the Senate was conſtituted to deliberate upon public buſineſs, and 
not to take cognizance of the little trifling complaints of every private 


tionem, & quod in commune conducat loco ſententiæ proferre, ut 


1ntempeſtiva & improviſa, cum aliis de rebus convenerint Patres, cal 

ſurgere.” Annal. 2. PESO | 
Thus Tiberius told Sejanus, “ Ipſe quid intra animum volut: 

verim, quibus adhuc neceſſitudinibus immiſere te mihi parem, omm 


mend 
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ments, and other favours and obligations upon him; 
that ſo he may be perfectly ſatisfied and contented in 
his ſtation, and have no reaſon to wiſh for a change 


of gaining any thing more, he would be a loſer by 
t, and perhaps ruined, when deprived of your ſup- 
port, — When a Prince and his Miniſter therefore are 
upon this footing, they may lately confide in each 
other: but when 1t is otherwiſe, the event will cer - 
tainly prove fatal to one of them. 


EXAMEN. CHAP. XXII. 


THERE are Princes of two ſorts in the world: 
| ſome who ſee every thing with their own eyes, 
ind govern their States themſelves : others, who truſt 
so che integrity of their Miniſters, and ſuffer them- 
J flves to be governed by ſuch as have gained an af 
1M cendant over them | | 

Sovereigns of the former ſort are, as it were, the 
Life and Soul of their States: the weight of the Go- 
vernment reſts wholly upon their ſhoulders, as that 
WW the world is ſaid by the Poets to have done upon the 
„back of Atlas. They, at the ſame time, are the 


chief Magiſtrates of Juſtice, Generals of their Ar- 
mies, High Treaſurers, &c. They, like God Al- 


wh mighty (who employs Intelligences ſuperior to man 
or the performance of his Divine will) have pene- 


the whole of which was projected by themſelves : 
their Miniſters are properly but tools in the hands of 


tam ad præſens referre. Id tantum aperiam nihil eſſe tam excelſum, 
quod non virtutes iſtz, tuuſque in me animus, mereantur, datoque 
tempore, vel in Senatu, vel in concione non reticebo.” Annal 4. 
* Don't give yourſelf any trouble about your own family, I will think 
of you: and though 1 ſhall ſay no more at preſent, aſſure your ſelf that 
Iwill not fail to reward your ſervices at a proper opportunity.” As 
Philip II. of Spain, ſaid to Kuy Gomez, his Prime Miniſter, “ Take 
fare of my affairs, and 1 will take care of yours.“ | . 


= 


of government; as he muſt be ſenſible, that inſtead 
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trating and indefatigable Agents to execute their de- 
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born with talents; but every one can diſcern them in MW © 
others, and make uſe of them if he pleaſes, I he 
ſort of knowledge that is moſt common, is that which 0. 


ficer reaches; and the faculties of the ableſt Minilter 


in it, and to impoſe upon him for a long time toge- 
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wiſe and able workmen. Princes of the ſecond claſs, I 


who have not received the ſame talents from Pro. 6 
- . | 
vidence, muſt endeavour to ſupply the want of them 


by the help of able Miniſters. A King, bowever, “ 
who has a ſhare of health and ſpirits ſufficient to carry " 
him through the fatigues of the Cabinet, is wanting 
in his duty, if he takes a prime Miniſter : but if he p 
is not poſſeſſed of theſe bleſſings, I think he is want. i 
ing to himſelf and his Subjects, if he does not make 


ule ot his rational faculties, at leaſt an chuſing fone Fn 
wiſe and experienced Servant, to carry the burden 
which is too heavy for his Maſter. Every one is not 


enables us to judge preſently of the extent of other oy 
people's capacity. The meaneſt artiſt will form a 
pretty juſt opinion of the moſt accompliſhed maſter, 
A private ſoldier knows how far the ability of his of- 


are narrowly ſcanned by his under-agents. A Prince I 
then mult be very ſhort-ſighted indeed, if he cannot MW y-. 
judge of the abilities of thoſe whom he employs. It 


| the 
is not ſo eaſy a matter, I own, to find out imme- WW... 
diately how far their integrity may be depended upon. ha 
An ignorant man cannot conceal his ignorance : but g0t 


one that is falſe and double-hearted, has it in his 
power to deceive his Maſter, if he finds his account 


ther, by one ar.itice or other *.] In ſhort, if Sixtus 


2 Inſtead of what is included betwixt the two crotchets above, the 
firſt Edition runs thus. “ Souverains du ſecond ordre ſont comme 

longez, par un defaut de genie ou une indolence naturelle, dans une 
indifference lethargique. Si Petat pret de tomber en defaillance par 
la faibleſſe du Souverain, doit etre ſoutenu par la ſageſſe & la vivacite 
d'un Miniſtre, le Prince alors weſt qu'un fantome, mais un fantome 
neceſſaire: car il repreſente l' Etat: tout ce qui eſt a ſouhaiter, Cel 
qu'il faſſe un choix heureux.— Il n'elt pas auſſi ſacile, qu'on le penſe, 
à un Souverain de bien approſondir le charactere de ceux qu'il veut 
emploier dans les affaires; car les particuliers ont autant de facilite a 
ſe degnifer devant leurs maitres, que les Princes trouvent d'obſtacle 
pour diſſimuler leur interieur au yeux du Public,” 


V. 
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V. had cunning enough to elude the penetration of 
Seventy Cardinals, aſſembled in the Conclave, (who 
ought, one would think, to have known him tho- 
roughly) how much more eaſy a matter muſt it be for 


a Subject to deceive his Sovereign, who has had but 


few opportunities of looking into him? A man of 
ſepſe will ſoon be able to form a judgment of the ge- 
nius and capacity of thoſe that zerve him: but i it is 
almoſt impofſible to do the ſame of their fidelity and 
diſiatereſtedneſs. 

It has often been ſeen, that men have appeared 
good, for want of opportunities of being otherwiſe, 
and that they have ſoon renounced their virtue when 
it has been put to the proof. Tiberius, Nero, and 
Caligula, were not ill ſpoken of before they came to 
the throne : perhaps their wicked diſpoſition might 
have lain dormant, if opportunity had not called ir 
out into action. There are men who, with great 
genius, addreſs, and {ſhining parts, have a baſe and 
ungrateful Soul: and there are others of lels abilities, 
who are poſſcſicd of a good and generous heart. 
Wiſe Princes have generally given the preterence to 
the latter, eſpecially in the management of the in- 
terior concerns of their State. On the contrary, they 
have made it a rule to employ thole in foreign ne- 
gotiations, who have had the greateſt ſhare of addreſs. 
For as the chief point is to maintain good order and 
juſtice at home, common integrity is ſufficient for 


that purpoſe: but as penetration and addreſs are often 


neceſſary to unravel and guard againſt the intrigues of 
their neighbours, they ſcem to be more requiſite upon 

thoſe occaſions, than probity and good faith alone, — 
| think a P:ince can never ſufficiently recompence the 
hdelicy of thoſe that are zealous in his ſervice: there 
s a certain principle and regard for juſtice engratted 
in human nature, which prompts us to oratitude, and 
we ought to obey its dictates, T he intercſts of 
Princes likewiſe abſolutely demand that they ſhould 
be as generous in rewarding merit, as mercitul in 
puniſhing offences: : for when their Miniſters perceive, 


that 
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that the beſt and readieſt way to make their fortune, 
is to be virtuous and incorrupt, they will not lie un. 
der any temptation to be otherwiſe ; but naturally 
prefer the favour and benefactions of their Maſter, to 
the bribes of foreigners, or any other perſons. The 
laws of juſtice therefore, and worldly policy, are 
highly reconcileable in this point: as it is not on] 
imprudent, but hard-hearted, to expoſe the fidelity 
of Miniſters to a dangerous trial, by ungenerouſh 
with-holding the recompence that is due to their 


Fo re TERED | 


— 
— 


ſervices. | ( 

Princes are guilty ſometimes of ancther error; that il © 
is, of too lightly changing their Miniſters upon trifling 1 
occaſions, and of puniſhing any little irregularity in 8 
their conduct with the utmoſt rigour. As Miniſters i © 
act immediately under the eyes of their Prince, they g 
cannot conceal their faults from him, when they ; 
have been ſome time in office; and the more (zl 
gacious he 1s, the ſooner he will diſcover them: but * 
fince few Kings are Philoſophers, they have not pa- 
tience to bear with thoſe weakneſſes in their ſervants, iſ: 
and often carry their diſguſts to ſuch a height, that 00 


they make no ſcruple of diſgracing and ruining them, 

Wiſe and experienced Princes know mankind moe 

ö intimately, and act more reaſonably : they are ſen{ble 4 
; that all men are frail, that there is nothing. perfect in | 
| this world, that the moſt amiable qualities are bs. 
lanced by others of a very different complexion, and 

that men of the greateſt genius often partake of both. Nh. 

Upon this conſideration, they chuſe to retain old 5 

Miniſters (except they find them perfidiovs) with all wh 

1 their good and bad qualities, and prefer ſuch as the 
| have tried to others whom they have not; like {kil 
ful muſicians, who had rather play upon the inſttu- . 

ments they have long been uſed to, than upon negli 

ones which they know nothing of. | 


CHA! 
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C HA F. Ai. 
That Flatterers ought 1o be avoided. 


Muſt not forget to take ſome notice of an evil, 
which it is very difficult for Princes to eſcape, ex- 


non; and that is flattery, a peſt which infects all 
Courts“: for mankind are naturally ſo fond of their 
own actions, and apt to deceive themſelves in ſuch a 


manner, that it is a hard matter to avoid this conta— 
2 gion; eſpecially as thoſe that endeavour to guard 
, againſt it, run the riſk of becoming contemptible. 
For there is no other fence againſt Flatterers, but to 
et people know that you are not offended at truth: 
TW and if you indulge every one in the freedom of tell— 
"WW ing you the truth, you will ſoon loſe the reſpect that 
2 b duc to you F. A wiſe Prince then ſhould take a 


middle courſe, and make choice of ſome diſcreet men 
in his State, to whom alone he may give the liberty 
of telling him the truth in ſuch things as he demands 


be ought frequently to make that demand, to hear 
their opinions, to determine upon tLem as he after- 
wards ſhall think fir, and to behave himſelf in ſuch a 
manner towards them all, as to ſhew that the more 


bim . After which, he ſhould liſten to nobody elſe; 


what he has reſolved upon. The Prince that acts 
otherwiſe, muſt either be ruined by Flatterers, or vary 


* Tacitus ſays, Flattery is an evil of a very ancient date. “ Adu- 
lationes . . .. vetus id in Republic? a malum.” Annal. 2. | 


+ Tiberius, though he h ated flattery, would not ſuffer people hows | 
ever to ſpeak to him with freedom. © Anguſta & lubrica oratio ſub _ 


Incipe, qui libertatem metnebat, adulationem oderat.” Annal. 2. 

Like King John II. of Portugal, who being importuned by one 
of his Courtiers, for a place that was vacant, told him, © that he res 
rved it for a man that never flattered him,” 


Vor, II. eee his 


cept they have a great ſhare of prudence and diſcre- 
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his reſolution ſo often, according to the different ad. 
vice that is given him, that he will be very lightly 
eſteemed *, Ler the following inftance ſuffice upon 
this occaſion, —Father Luca, a Prieſt, who attended 
the Court of the preſent Emperor Maximilian, ſpeak. 
ing of his Maſter one day, faid, © that he never ad- 
viled with any body, nor ever did any thing accord. | 
ing to his own judgment and inclination :*” and the 
Treaſon of that was, becaufe he acted directly contrary | 
to the rules juſt now laid down. For as the Emperor 
is a very cloſe reſerved man, he never communicates | 
his Secrets, nor conſults any one: but when his reſo. | 
tions are to be executed, and people begin to diſco- 
ver them, they art oppoſed by thoſe that are about | 
his perſon : and he being of an eaſy, flexible diſpoſi- 
tion, always ſuffers himſelf at laſt to be governed by 
their opinions. Hence it comes to paſs, that what he 
does one day, he frequently cancels the next : ſo 
that nobody can build upon his determinations, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to know what he deſigns, or 
what they will be. Ot, ce 
A Prince therefore ought to take the opinion of 
others in every thing; but at fuch times only as he 
thinks proper to afk, and not whenever they are 
pleaſed to obtrude it upon him: nay, he ought to dil- 
courage every one from preſuming to adviſe him, ex- 
_ cept when he requires it; which indeed he ſhould do 
very often, and be exceeding patient in hearing the 
truth in ſuch matters as he enquires about: but if he 
finds that they endeavour to fuppreſs it, or will not 
ſpeak out for ſome private reaſon or other, then, and 
not till then, he is to ſhew his diſpleaſure. I hoſe 
are much miſtaken, who think a Prince that takes ad- 
vice, will paſs for one that has no judgment himſelf, 


Like all weak Princes, * Ipſe mods hue, modo illue, ut quemque 
ſuadentium audierat, promptus. “ Says Tacitus of Claudius. An- 
nal. 12 * Huc illuc circumagi, quæ juſſerat vetare, quæ vetuerat ju: 
bere.“ Hift. z. : ; 

+ A fault which the Emperor Leopold was afterwards ſaid to in- 
herit from this Maximilian J. 


but 


ul 
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but what he owes to the counſel of others *; for it 1s 
a general and infallible rule, that a Prince who has 
no prudence of his own, can never be well adviſed ; 
except, by chance, he ſuffers himſelf to be entirely 


governed by ſome other man of great abilities: and 
in ſuch a caſe indeed, he may be well governed, but 
he cannot ſupport himſelf in his State, becauſe that 


Miniſter will ſoon ſtrip him of it. But if a Prince, 
who has no great judgment of his own, conſults with 
more than one, they will differ in their opinions, and 
he will-not be able to reconcile or unite them: they 
will all be endeavouring to ſerve themſelves, whilit he 
neither perceives it, nor could provide any reinedy 
for it if he did 4. Indeed it cannot be otherwiſe, for 
men will always behave to you like rogues, if you have 
it not in your power to compel them to be honeſt.— 


ſay then, that good counlel (whoſoever gives it) origi- 


nally proceeds from the wiſdom of the Prince; and 
not the wiſdom of the Prince from good counſel, 


EXAMEN CHAP. XXIII. 


HERE is ſcarcely any hiſtory, or book of Mo- 
rality, in which the weakneſs of Princes, with 
regard to flattery, is not ſeverely cenſured : the au— 
thors would have Kings honour truth, and accuſtom 


themſelves to hear with their own ears: and fo far 
they are right, But this is not ſufficient to content 


# « The abilities of a Nliniſter, favs a wiſe Spaniard, are nevet 
any diſparagement to his Matter : all the glory of a ſucceſsful enter- 
prize, as well as the ignominy of an unſuccefsful one, is imputed to 
the principal cauſe of it. Ihe firit movers in any action are always 
either praiſed or blamed : people ſeldom ſay ſuch a Prince had good 


or bad Miniſters ; but that he himſelf was either a wiſe or a weak 


man. It is abſolutely neceſſary therefore, for ſach as have any regard 
for their own reputation, to make choice of good Miniſters.” Gratian, 
Orat. Man. : 


+ « Neque alienis conſiliis regi, neque ſua expedire.” Tacit. 


Hiſt. z. 


Sibi quiſque tendentes.” Hit. 1.“ Qnia apud infirmum mi- 
nore metu, majore præmio peccatur,” ibid. | 
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them : they further (like all the reſt of mankind) re- 
quire ſuch things from them, as are contradictory to 
each other. They will allow them to cheriſh ſo much 
ſelf-love and ambition, as may inſpire them with a 
defire of glory, and ſpur them on to great actions: 
but at the ſame time they expect that they ſhould be 
ſo indifferent and regardleſs of that glory, when ob— 
tained, as freely to renounce the reward of their la- 
bours; and that the ſame principle ſhould excite them 
to merit praiſe, and then to delpiſe it. This is pre- 


tending to a great deal of humility indeed: but we 
ſtould do them too much honour, in ſuppoſing they 


would lay a ſeverer reſtraint upon themſelves, than 
upon others - Contemptus viriutts ex contemplu fame. 


A contempt of Virtue ariſes from a contempt of 


fame.” few Princes deſpite fame and reputation, 
bur ſuch as are given up to indolence, effeminacy, 
and pleaſure; maſſes of vile matter, without any vir— 
Tue to animate them, Some of the mott crue] Ty— 
rants, It is rue, have affected praiſe; hut this was an 
odious piece of vanity and injuſtice; they demanded 


eſteem, when they had merited infamy and deteſta- 


tion. 
To bad Princes, Flattery is a poiſon that ſtill in- 


creaics the depravity of their hearts: and with re- 
gard to good Princes, it is a fort of rult chat eats in- 


to their lame, and cclipſes their ſplendor. Men of 
ſenſe and delicacy are naufeated at groſs adulation. 


But there is another ſpecies of flattery, that is more 


ſubtle and adroit, which diſguiſes or extenuates faults, 
and furniſhes the paſſions with arguments to defend 


their exceſſes. It gives the name of Juſtice to ſeve— 


rity, and ſets profulion in ſuch a light, as to make it 


miſtaken tor liberality. It throws the veil of pleaſure 


and amuſement over lewdneſs and debauchery, and 


extolls every vice in others, to palliate thoſe of its 


own patron. T1 he generality of mankind are caught 
by this fort of flattery, which ſcems to juſtify their 


follies and vices, and bears a reſemblance to truth : 
they know not how to keep thoſe at a diſtance, who, 


25 
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as they think, only pay them the tribute that is due 
to their merit. This kind of flattery, as it appears 
like praiſe founded upon a good bottom, is the moſt: 
refined and inſinuating of all others; and it requires 
no ſmall degree of judgment to diſtinguiſh it from 
truth. It does not attend a Monarch to a Siege or a 
field of battle, in the ſhape of a Poet, to record his 
wonderful exploits : it does not compoſe turgid Pro- 
logues for Operas, dull Prefaces, or ſervile Dedica- 
tions: it does not make the Hero bluſh with a bom- 
baſt and exaggerated recital of his Victories *. On 
the contrary, it puts on an air of ſimplicity, and makes 
its approaches in a delicate, but ſeemingly unaffected 
manner, How then can a great man, a Hero, a 
Prince of any ſenſibility, be diſpleaſed at a truth 
which ſeems to eſcape from the frank and artleſs ſpirit 
of a friend? Lewis XIV. who did not want to be 
told that his preſence alone ſtruck a fort of reveren- 
tial awe into others, and ſeemed not a little elared 
vith the conſciouſneſs of this ſuperiority, was far 
from being offenced at an old officer, who having oc- 
caſion to addreſs him upon ſome account or other, 
began -to faulter and heſitate in his ſpeech ; but reco- 
vering himſelf from his contuſion, after ſome pauſe, 
he ſaid, ** Sire, 1 never uſed to tremble in this man- 
ner before your Enemies.” If Princes, who have 
been Subjects before they were exalted to a throne, 
would remember their former condition, they might 
diſpenſe with the food of adulation : but thoſe that 
have reigned all their lives, having been fo long ac- 
cuſtomed to live, like Gods, upon incenſe and obla- 
tions, would die of hunger and emptineſs, if they 
were to be deprived of their uſual dicr. 
Kings therefore, ſurely are rather to be pitied than 
condemned: but thoſe that flatter them, deſerve both 
the reprehenſion and deteſtation of the Public, as well 
as Calumniators, and all others, who are fo much the 
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enemies of their Sovereign, as to diſguiſe or conceal 

the truth from him.—We ought however to make a 
diſtinction betwixt flattery and due praiſe. Trajan 

was ſtill more animated to virtuous actions by Pliny's 
Panegyric; and Tiberius more confirmed in his vices 
by the flattery of the Senate. 


E HAT. Ku. 


How it care to paſs that many of the Italian Princes leſt 
their Dominions. 


F a new Prince will carefully obſerve the rules 1 
have laid down, they will ſoon make him appear 
like an hereditary one, and render his dominion even 
more firm and ſecure than if he was really ſo. For 
the actions of a new Prince being more narrowly 
watched than thoſe of another who has been long 
eſtabliſhed in his Sovereignty, conciliate the affections 
of his Subjects more powerfully (when thoſe actions 
prove virtuous) and attach them more ſtrongly to 
him than if he had ſucceeded to the throne by ancient 
right: as men are more nearly affected with the pre- 
ſent, than with what is paſt, and when they find them- 
telves eaſy and happy in their circumſtances, endea- 
vour to enjoy them in peace, without deſiring any 
change &: on the contrary, they will ſupport him 
with ail their might, provided he is not wanting to 
himſelf in other things. So that he will reap the glory 
not only of having founded a new Principality, but 
of having fortified and embelliſhed it with wholeſome 
f laws, a good army, firm alliances, and virtuous ex- 
amples : whereas he that was born a Prince, and loſes 
his dominions by imprudent conduct, deſerves 2 
double ſhare of infamy. 
If we look round Italy, and conſider the conduct of 
the Princes who have Joſt their States there in out 


% Tuta & præſentia quam vetera & periculoſa malunt.“ Tagk 
Annal. ER. Anteponunt e dubiis,” Hiſt. 1. 
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times, as the King of Naples, the Duke of Dela, 
and ſome others, we ſhall find, in the firlt place, a 
defect common to them all, with regard to their arms 
and manner of conducting their wars, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn at large; and in the next, that ſome of 
them have been hated by the people, and others by 
the Grandees: for a Prince that ſteers clear of theſe 
errors, and is ſtrong enough to bring an army into the 
field, cannot well be ſtripped of his dominions. Philip 
of Macedon * (not the father of Alexander the Great, 
but he that was vanquiſhed at laſt by Jitus Quintus) 
was but weak in compariſon of the Romans and 
Grecks, by whom he was invaded: nevertheleſs, as he 
was a man of warlike diſpoſition, a good Soldier, and 
had found means to gain the affection both of the peo- 
ple and the grandees, he ſupported a war againſt thoſe 
two powers for the ſpace of ſeveral years : and chough, 
indeed, he loſt ſome Cities in the end, yet he pre- 
ſerved his Kingdom. It is not owing to the malevo- 
lence of Fortune therefore, that {everal of our Princes 
have loft dominions which they had been long poſ- 
ſeſſed of, but to their own indolence and indiſcretion : 
for as they took no manner of care in peaceable times, 
to provide againſt any change that might enive (ic 
being the common foible of "mankind not to think of 
a ſtorm whilſt the calm continues) when a war broke 
out, and the enemy drew near, inſtcad of making 
any defence, they ran away, without any other hopes, 
than that their Subjects would recall chem when they 
began to be tired of the inſolence and opprefſion of 
the Conqueror. A courſe, indeed, which muſt be 
taken when there is no other left; but ſurely the man 
is much to be condemned, who neglects all other re- 
medies, and truſts to that alone: for who would throw 
himſelf down, only out of an expectation that ſome 
body or other will be kind enough to help him up 
again ? For he may be diſappointed, or it he is not, 
it is but a pitiful ſecurity, and cannot be relied upon, 


* Father of Perſeus, the laſt King of Macedon, 
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48 THE PRINCE, Chap. XXIV. 
as he muſt then continually lie at the mercy of 
others: that defence only is certain and durable, 


which depends upon a man's ſelf, and his own cou. 
rage. 


EX AME N. CHAP. xxiv. 


TRE Story of Cadmus, who ſowed the teeth of a 
Serpent Ck he had killed, and from whence 
a race of men ſprung up, who fought with each other 
till they were all killed, 1s a lively repreſentation of 
what the Italian Princes were in Machiavel's time. 
The baſeneſs and treachery, which they were guilty 
of one towards another, entirely ruined their at- 
fairs. — Whoever reads the Hiſtory of Italy, from the 


end of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 


century, will find nothing elſe but one continued ſe— 
ries of cruelty, ſedition, violence, confederacies to 
deſtroy cach other, uſurpations, aſſaſſinations, in a 
word, an aſſemblage of ſuch enormous crimes, that 


| the very idea of them alone inſpires one with horror. 


If we were to baniſh Juſtice and Humanity out of 
the world, as Machiavel endeavours to do, it muſt 
ſoon be ſubverted; an inundation of wickedneſs 
would preſently overwhelm the Univerſe, and reduce 
it to a deſart. The Italian Princes owed the loſs of 
their States to their iniquity and barbarity : and the 
vile principles, which Machiavel inculcates, would 
infallibly ruin thoſe that ſhould be mad enough to 
adopt them. But as I ſhall not endeavour to digoiſe 
any thing, it muſt be confeſſed that the indolence 


and effeminacy of ſome of the Italian Princes, might 


equally contribute with their wickedneſs, to ellect 
their deſtruction. The weakneſs of the Kings of 
Naples was certainly one cauſe of their ruin: but let 


any Politician argue as long as he pleaſes, let him 


bund ſyſtems, quote examples, and einploy all his 
pen he will be forced, after all, to own the ex- 


pedience and neceſſity of uſtice, 
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I ſhould be glad ro know what Machiavel means, 
when he ſays, the actions of a ncw Prince (an 
Uſurper I imagine) being more narrowly watched 
than thoſe of another, who has long bern eſtabliſhed 
in his Sovereignty, conciliate the affe ctions of his 
Subjects more powerfully when they prove virtuous, 
and attach them more ſtrorgly to him, than if he 
had ſucceeded to the throne by ancient righe; as men 
are more nearly affected with the preſent, than with 
what is paſt, and when they find themſelves caſy and 
happy in their circumſtances, endeavour to enjoy them 
in peace without deliring any change” Does Ma- 
chiavel here ſuppoſe, that if two prrions were equally 
qualified as to valour and wüdom, a whole nation 
would prefer an Uſurper to a lawful Prince ? or does 
he ſuppoſe, that one of them is already a Sovereign, 1 
but deſtitute of theſe virtues; and the other a mere 7 
Adventurer, though a man of great courage and 1 
abilities? Surely the firſt cannot be his meaning, as it | 
is ſo oppoſite to all reaſon and common ſenſe: it 
would be an effect without any cauſe, except the ab- 5 
ſurd prejudice of a people in favour of a a man, who if 
has been guilty of violence and injuſtice ro obtain 1 
power, and whoſe merit is conteſſedly not ſuperior to 
that of a lawful Prince. Nor can the ſecond caſe 


well be ſuppoſed : for what good qualities ſoever an ul 
Uſurper may be poſſeſſed of, it cannot be denied, * 
but the act of ſeizing upon a State by force 1s hi gbly i 


unjuſt. And what is to be expected from a Prince : 
that ſets out with violence and injuſtice, but an op- 
preſſive and tyrannical reign? If a man ſhould catch af 
his wife in adultery the very firſt day of their nuptials, i 
fancy he would be apt to entertain but an indifferent | is 
opinion of her future virtue. 

Machiavel confutes and condemns bimſelf from his 1 
own mouth in this Chapter. He ſays expreſsly, bo 
that a Prince cannot poſſibly ſupport himſelf upon g 
his throne, without ſecuring the affection of his Sub- 
jets, that is, ein of the W and Srandees, and 
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without a good army *,” Truth feems to extort this 
from him whether he will or not : the very Devils, 
as Divines aſſure us, acknowledge a God, though 
they blaſpheme him.—To gain the affections both of 
the people and the grandees, a large fund of good. 
neſs is requiſite: a Prince muſt be humane and be- 
neficent; and with theſe qualities he muſt alſo have a 


good capacity, in order to diſcharge the painful 


functions of his office in a due manner. It is in this 

ſtation as in all others: whatever profeſſion or em- 

ployment men follow, they will never gain the con- 
figence of any one, if they do not act with prudence MI 
and honeſty : the moſt corrupt always chule to deal | 
with men of probity and ſincerity : and thoſe that are 
not capable of governing themſelves, are glad to I | 
cruſt their affairs in the hands of ſuch, as have the 
reputation of wiſdom and integrity. Even a com- IF | 
mon tradeſman cannot hope to ſucceed in his buſineſs, M | 
if he is not a careful, honeſt man: and ſhall Royalty | 
be the only rank in which villainy is to be authorized ? } 
It is neceſſary to be the man | have juſt now de- 

ſcribed, in order to gain the affections and conh:- 

dence of people and not ſuch an one as Machiavel 

recommends as a pattern, through the whole courſe WF 
of this Work; that is, cruel, unjuſt, ambitious, and 


attentive only to his own private intereſt and ag- 


grandizement. 8 

Such is the Politician when unmaſked, who was 
reputed an able man in his own times, and whoſe abo- 
minable Maxims have not only been followed by many f. 
Miniſters, who yet condemned e them as dangerous, W xj 
but recommended to the Study of their Maſters : a 


Politician, whom nobody before has anſwered in form, « 
and whoſe precepts are ſtill practiſed by ſeveral others, | = 
without fear of cenſure. Happy would it be for bi 


mankind, if Machiaveliſm could be utterly rooted 
out of the world, I have endeavoured to point out 


* Sec the paragraph which begins thus, in the 24th Chapter of the 
Prince, “If we look round Italy, &c. - This quotation is ſomething 


the 
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the abſurdities of it: let Princes confute it by their 
practice. It is their duty to diſabuſe the public, and 

to ſnew how falſe an opinion has been conceived of 
Politics, which ought in reality to be a Syſtem of 
true wiſdom and honeſty, and not of low cunning and 
knavery, as it is generally thought to be. It ſhould 
be their peculiar care to exclude all double-dealing 
and inſincerity out of treaties, and to reftore punc- 

tuality and good faith; of which, to ſpeak the truth, 
there is ſeldom much to be found amongſt Sovereigns 
It is their buſineſs to ſhew, that they have no delire 
to encroach upon the dominions of their neighbours, 
though they are determined to defend their own. 
The Prince that graſps at too much, is like a glutton 
who overloads his Stomach with meat, without conſi— 
dering how it is to be digeſted : whilſt he that con- 
tents himſelf with well governing his own State, may 
be compared to another man who eats temperately, 
and whole Stomach, therefore, will properly digeſt 

his food. 1 = 


TC H-AF. XXV: 


How far Fortune may be ſaid to prevail in human affairs, 


and in what manner She is to be oppoſed. 


HERE have been many, I know, and ſtill are 
ſome, who think the affairs of this World are 
governed either by Divine Providence, or Fortune, in 
ſuch a manner, that human wiſdom has no ſhare at all in 
them : from whence they infer, that it is beſt not to 
give ourſelves any trouble about them; but to leave 
every thing to its natural tendency *. This opinion has 


* Tacitus, who was an Epicurean, ſays ſomething like this in the 
Sixth Book of his Annals. In incerto judicium eſt, fatone res mor- 
talium, an neceſſitate immutabili, an Sorte volvantur.” And adds 
preſently after, © ſome think there is an inevitable fatality, and that 
this fatality is nothing but a concatenation of natural cauſes with 
their effects; from whence it comes to pals, that after we have fixed 
upon any certain courſe or ſort of life, it is not poſſible for us to 
avoid the accidents and events that are incident to it,” <4 Fatum 


gained 
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gained ground in our times, from the many ſtrange 
revolutions which have happened, and {till happen 
every day, contrary to all human judgment and con- 
jecture: and indeed, when I ſometimes ſeriouſly con- 
ſider theſe things, I am almoſt perſuaded to think fo 
myſelf. Nevertheleſs, that our free-will may not 
be abſolutely over-ruled, it ſcems as if Fortune had 
reſerved the direction of one half of our actions to 
herſelf, and left the other in a great meaſure to our 
own management +. For my own part, I cannot help 
comparing her to a rapid river, which when it over— 
flows its banks, carries away trees, houſes, and lands, 
from one place, and leaves them in another; whilſt 
every body flies before it, and have neither reſolution 
nor power to oppoſe its fury. This ought not, how- 
ever to diſcourage us from throwing up mounds, cut- 
ting trenches, and making other due proviſions after- 
wards whilſt the Seaſon is favourable, to guard againſt 
it in ſuch a manner, when it ſwells again, that if the 


torrent cannot be wholly ſtemmed, it may at leaſt be 
_ diverted into other channels, and the impetuoſity of 


the current in ſome meaſure reſtrained, It is the 


quidem congruere rebus putant, ſed non e vagis ſtellis, verum apud 
principia & nexus naturalium cauſarum: ac tamen electionem vitæ 
nobis relinquunt; quam ubi elegeris, certum immineatinm ordi— 
nem.” As to what Machiavel ſays, that human prudence has little 
or no ſhare in the affairs of the world.” Tacitus gives us a remark- 
able inſtance in Claudius, whom Fortune had deſtined to Empire, 
contrary to the opinion and expectation of all men. © Mihz, 1ays he, 
quantò plura recentium, ſeu veterum revolvo, tantò magis ludibria 
rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis obſervantur; quippe fama, ſpe, 
veneratione, potius omnes deſtinabantur imperio, quam quem fu— 
turum Principem fortunz in occulto tenebat.” —** Fortune, fays 
Gratian, which is ſo much talked of, and ſo little underſtood, is no— 
thing more than the mother of accidents, and the daughter of Su- 
preme Providence, which concurs with ſecond cauſes, either in moving 
them, or ſuffering them to act of themſclves, It is this Queen ſo ab- 
ſolute, ſo impenetrable, and fo inexorable, that laughs at one, turns 
her back upon another, ſometimes acts the Mother, ſometimes the 
Step mother, not merely ont of the effect of paſſion or caprice, bat 
by an incomprehenſible ſecret in the Judgments of God.” See Chap, 
X. of bis Hero. But is not this incomprehenſible nonſenſe? as indeed 
nonſenſe never has any meaning. 

+ lt is not in the power of man, ſays Seneca, be he ever ſo wiſe, 
to command ſucceſs: we begin things, but fortune finiſhes them. 
Epilt, 14. Solomon ſays, time and chance happen to all men.“ 


2 lame 
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fame with regard to Fortune, who exerciſes her power 
in an arbitrary and inſolent manner, where there are 
no preparations made to reſiſt her, end turns her whole 
force on that ſide, where Ge finds no banks nor ditches. 
thrown up to check her career.—If we conſider the 
ſtate of Italy, which has been the ſear of theſe re- 
volutions, and what has been the cauſe of them, we 
ſhall find it like a plain without any fences to ſecure 
it: whereas, if it had been properly fortified like 
Germany, France, or Spain, ſuch inundations of fo- 
reigners would either never have happened, or if they 
had, they could not have occaſioned ſuch alterations 
as they have done &. Let this ſuffice in general con- 
cerning-the neceſſity of oppoſing fortune. | 
But to deſcend to particulars, I ſay it is no un- 
common thing to ſee a Prince happy one day, and 
ruined the next, without diſcerning any alteration, 
either in his diſpoſition or manner of Government; 
for, as I have already ſhewn at large, he that relies 
ſolely upon fortune, muſt inevitably be ruined when- 
ever ſhe turns her back upon him; I further aſſert, 
that he will generally ſucceed, who accommodates _ 
himſelf to the nature of the times, and that another 
will miſcarry, who does not conform to them, For 
we ſee different men take different courſes to obtain 
the end that they propoſe to themſelves; which, com- 
monly ſpeaking, is the acquiſition either of glory or 
riches : one proceeds with circumipection, another 
without any caution or reſerve z ſome by force, others 
by artifice ; ſome again with patience, others with im- 
petuoſity; and yet it is poſſible they may all arrive 
at the ſame point by different ways. It is often ſeen 
likewiſe, that of two men equally cautious, one ſuc- 
ceeds in his deſigns, and the other does not: and that 
if two others, though of diſpoſitions quite contrary to 
each other, (one of them being haſty, the other cool 
and flow, for inflance) purſue the ſame object, they 


* See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book I. towards the beginning, 
where Machiavel ſpeaks of the alterations and changes cauſed in Italy | 
by the irruptions of Barbarians, &c, 5 

both 
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both, perhaps, will ſucceed ; which is entirely owing | 
to the temper of the times, which always prove fa. | 
vourable or adverſe, according as men conform to | 
them. From hence it happens, as I have juſt ſaid, | 
that two perſons who take different meaſures, ſhall | 
obtain the ſame end: and that two others who ſteer / 
the ſame courſe, ſhall have different ſucceſs. From 
hence alſo we may account for the change of cir. | 
cumſtances from good to bad: for if the times are | 
adapted to the conduct of a Prince who is of a pa. | 
tient and circumſpect diſpoſition, his government, 
being well ſuited to them, will be happy and prol- | 
perous : but if times and circumſtances alter, he is | 
ſure to be undone, if he does not likewiſe change his 


manner of proceeding &. 


But there is no perſon, let him be ever ſo wiſe, that 
can perfectly accommodate himſelf to all changes: 
for one man cannot well tell how to act contrary to 
what, perhaps, he is powerfully inclined by nature: 
and another cannot eaſily perſuade himſelf to quit a 
courſe of life, in which he has always ſucceeded before, 
So that when it is neceſſary to proceed with vigour 
and expedition, a cool and deliberate man, not know- 
ing how to act that part, is generally undone : whereas | 
if he would alter his conduct, according to the times, | 


he would have no reaſon to complain that fortune had 
deſerted him . Pope Julius IT. acted with fire and 


© cc Pietro Soderini, ſays Machiavel, proceeded with lenity and 
patience in all things, and both he and his Country were benefited | 


by it, whilſt it ſuited the times. But when it became neceſſary to ac 
with more vigour, he could not prevail upon himſelf to do fo : which 

roved his own ruin and that of his Country. If he had acted with 
Firit and reſolution, as his office of Gonfalonier would have enabled 
him to have done, he might have ruined the Medici, and conſequently 
have preſerved the liberties of his Country.“ See the Political Dit- 
courſes, Book III. Chap. iii. and ix. | | 

+ See the ſame Chapter, viz. the ninth.— A King of Sparta being 
upbraided with changing his conduct, made anſwer, “ that it was not 
he, but his affairs that were changed,” Which ſhews, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to accommodate one's ſelf to the times, ** Morem accommo- 
dari, prout .conducat.” Tacit. Annal. x2. © Remiſſum aliquid & 
mitigatum, quia expedierit.“ Annal. 3. They have always been 
eſteemed wiſe men, ſays Tully, who have yielded to the times.” 
« Tempori cedere, id eſt, neceſſitati parere, ſemper ſapientis eſt babitum.” 


Im- 
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impetuoſity in all his enterprizes : and the times and 


circumſtances of affairs were 1o ſuited to his genius, 
that he ſeldom or never failed in any thing that he 
undertook. We might inſtance in particular his firſt 
enterprize againſt Bologna, when Giovanni Bentivoglio 
was Lord of that City, The Venetians took um- 


brage at it; the Kings of France and Spain had ſome 


deſigns of that Kind themſelves; and yet he pro- 
ſecuted that expedition (which he headed in perſon) 
with ſuch a degree of fury and reſolution, that nei— 
ther the Spaniards nor the Venetians durſt offer to 
move; the latter being abſolutely afraid, and the for- 
mer unwilling to diſoblige him, leſt he ſhould oppoſe 


them in the deſigns they had formed of reducing the 
whole Kingdom of Naples: and as to the King of 


France, who wanted to make that Pontiff his friend, 


in order to humble the Venetians, he durſt not refuſe 


him his aſſiſtance in an enterprize, upon which he 
perceived he was ſo thoroughly determined, for fear 
of offending him.—Julius, therefore, did that by a 
furious and precipitate manner of proceeding, which 
no other Pontiff could have effected by cool and de- 
liberate meaſures: for if he had ſtaid trifling at Rome 


till he had made all the neceffary preparations, and 


ſettled every thing in due form and order for his EX= 
pedition, as many a Pope would have done, the op- 
portunity would have been loft, and he muſt have 
failed in the enterprize; as the King of France would 


have found a thouſand pretences to excuſe hiniſelf 


from furniſhing him with ſuccours, and others would 
not have been wanting in ſoggeſting obſtacles and 
impediments, to divert him from ſuch an undertaking. 
As all the reſt of his actions were of the ſame ſtamp, 
and all proved ſucceſsful, I ſhall not give myſelf the 
trouble of reciting any more of them, Indeed the. 
ſhortneſs of his life prevented him from experiencing 
any viciſſitude of fortune *: for if he had lived till 


* Nardi ſays, be ſucceeded in every thing rather by good fortune 
than prudence ; and that he could not have died at a juncture more 
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the times had changed in fuch a manner that he muſt 


have been obliged to act with coolneſs and circum- 


ſpection in his enterprizes, ne would certainly have 
been ruined ; becauſe he could never have deviated 
from that violent and impetuous character, which was 
impreſſed upon bim by nature, 

I conclude then. that a Prince, or any other man, 
who continues obſtinaccly in his courfe, will be for. 
tunate, as long as his conduct is ſuited to the times; 
but when they differ from each other, he will be 


otherwiſe: and I will venture to add, that it is better 
to be bold than baſhful: for Fortune is like a wo- 


man, who mult be tcazed and treated in a Cavalier 
manner, by thoſe that expect to prevail over her, 
when other means fail ; and experience ſhews, thar 
ſhe is commonly more liberal of her favours to thoſe 
that attack her with warmth and vizour, than to ſuch 
as are timid and reſpectful in their addreſſes. For this 
reaſon, ſhe 1s always partial to young men, as they are 
frank and forward, and ſeem to think they have a 
right to her embraces, 5 b 


* 


EXA ME N. CHAP. XXV. 


HE queſtion concerning the free- agency of man- 


kind, has greatly puzzled Philoſophers, and drawn 
many a curſe from Divines. The Advocates for it 
ſay, that if men are not free, it muſt be God that 
acts upon them, and that it is he who commits mur- 


happy or glorious for himſelf or his Pontificate. Book VI. of his Hi. 
tory of Florence. What Paterculus ſays of another perſon, may very 
properly be applied to him, „Vir ultra fortem temerarius.“ — The ori- 
ginal here ſays, la brevita della vita nor. li ha laſciato Sentire il con- 
trario.“ Qu. 1s the ſhortneſs of human life in general here meant, or 
of his own life in particular, or that of his Pontificate ? He lived to 
the age of Seventy ; which has long been reckoned the common 
Standard of human life; and longer than moſt people live; and he 
| reigned above nine years, which is longer than moſt Popes reign, or 
can expect to reign, conſidering the advanced age at which they are 
uſually elected. How then can his life be ſaid to be ſhort, and what 

reaſon for Buchanan's ſaying, _— 
Ad ſty ga deceſſit Julius ante diem? 
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der, theft, and all forts of wickedneſs by their mi- 
niſtry, which is a manifeſt contradiction to the purity 
and holineſs of his nature; that if he is the author of 
evil and iniquity, it is unjuſt to puniſh men for the 
crimes they do but ſeem to commit; and that there 
can be no ſuch thing as either virtue or vice in the 
world. Now as it is impoſſible, ſay they, to conſider 
this horrible doctrine, without perceiving the contra- 


dictions it implies, it would be abſurd not to declare 
in favour of a free agency. 0 | 
On the other hand, the partizans of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity ſay, that God would be worſe than a blind 
man, or one that worked in the dark, if he did not 
know what was to be done in the World, after 
he had created it. A Watch-maker is thoroughly 
acquainted with the leaſt motion of every wheel in a 
watch, becauſe he gave 1t that motion, and knows 


for what purpoſe he did it: and is it poſſible that God, 


who is infinitely wiſe, ſhould only be an indolent and 


impotent Spectator of human affairs? If it could be 


ſuppoſed that the Supreme Being has left man alone 


in a ſtate of independency, when all the reſt of his 
works bear the mark of the exacteſt order and har- 
mony, and are ſubject to certain and invariable laws, 
the world would be governed not by Divine Provi- 
dence, bur by the caprice of mortal man. If then we 
muſt decide, whether 1t 1s the creature or the Creator 


that actuates the human machine, it ſeems reaſonable 


to conclude, that it is the more powerful Being of 
the two: and thus the hand of Providence makes uſe 
of our reaſon and paſſions, as inviſible chains, to lead 
us to the accompliſhment of ſuch events, as eternal 
Wiſdom had before determined upon x. 


»The original runs in this manner, “ Puis donc qu'il faut opter 
entre le Createur & la creature, le quel des deux eſt P Automate ? II 
elt plus raiſonnable decroire que c'eſt Etre en qui reſide la faibleſſe, 
que 'Etre en qui reſide la puiſſance: ain la raiſon & les paſſions ſont 
comme des chaines igviſibles par leſquelles la main de la Providence 
conduit le genre humain pour concourer aux evenements que ſageſſe 
eternelle avoit reſolüe.“ But there ſeems to be ſome miſtake, or miſ- 
print, or at leaſt, an inverfion of the terms here. I think the paſſage 
Vor. II. E e In 


— 
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In this manner, by endeavouring to avoid one abſur- 
dity, men cicen fall into another; Philoſophers wrangle 
till both ſides are bewildered, whilſt Divines grope 
about and tilt at each other in the dark, and at lat 
charitably conſign their antagoniſts to damnation. 
They carry on their diſputes almoſt in the ſame man— 
ner that the Romans and Carthaginians uſed to con- 
duct their wars. When the latter were apprehenſive 
of being invaded at home, they carried the war into 
Italy; and when the former wanted to rid themſelves 
of Hannibal, whom they expected to ſee at their 
gates, they ſent Scipio at the head of their legions to 
| beliege Carthage. Theſe diſputatious Gentlemen, 
methinks, are not unlike the French, who begin an 
attack with great vigour, but if they are forced to act 
upon the defenſive, they are ſoon defeated : which 
gave a wit occaſion to ſay, that © God was the Father 
of all Sects, having given every one of them arms 
alike, and a ftrong as well as a weak ſide.” 

This queſtion concerning free-will and predeſti- 
nation, Machiavel has whimſically tranſported out of 
the Metapeyſical Province into that of Politics: it is 
a ſubject, however, with which he does not ſeem to 
be very well acquainted; and if he was, it would be 

of no ſervice to him upon this occaſion. As a Po- 
litician, inftead of running into a long deſcant upon 
free-agency 2nd fortune, he ſhould have learned to 
reaſon and judge better of other things in his own 


: Province. 


Toi tune and Chance are words without meaning, and 
probably were coined in thole dark and ignorant ages 
when mankind gave vagve and indeterminate names 
to effects, of which they knew not the cauſes. What 
is commonly called the go:d fortune of Cæſar, pro- 
perly . no more than che conjectures which 


ſhould run thus. © © II eſt plus raiſconnable de croire que c'eſt Etre 

en qui refide” la puifſance, que IEtre en qui refide la faibleſſe, &c.” 
Otherwiſe it ſeems unintelligible, and cannot be reconciled to what 
immediately follows, — Whether it is rightly tranſlated therefore, 
or not, is ſubmitted to the judgment of the candid Reader. 


4 proved 


proved favourable to his ambition: and what is ſaid 


of the z/! for;une of Cato, is to be underſtood of the 


unexpected diſaſters that befel him, and thoſe diſap- 
pointments where the effects followed their cauſes fo 
ſuddenly, that he could neither foreſee nor prevent 


them.—W hat is meant by Chance cannot be better 
explained than by a throw of dice. Chance, fays 
the Gameſter, would have it that my dice ſhould come 


up /welve rather than /zven. To ſolve this phyſically, 


a man had need of good eyes to fee in what boſtion ; 


the dice were put into the box, to obſerve how hard 
and how often they are ſhaken and turned, and whe- 
ther the motion of the hand be quick or flow; for 
theſe are the cauſes of ſuch a throw, and when taken 


all together, are denominated Chance. As long as we 


are mortal men, that is to fay, very weak and limited 
beings, we ſhall never be a match for what they call 
the Strokes of Fortune. We ought however to ſnatch 
what we can out of the hands of Chance; and to an- 
ticipate events: but our life is ſo ſhort, that we have 
not time to gain ſuch a degree of experience, ag 
might enable us to form a judgment of the future 
with any certainty ; and our underſtanding fo con— 
tracted, that after we have Jaid things together and 


compared them, we ſeldom reaſon right, or draw 


juit concluſions from what we have already ſeen; 
Many contingencies happen which human wiſdom 


cannot poſſibly foreſee. Prince Eugene formed a de- 


ſign of ſurprizing Cremona; an enterprize concerted 
with great prudence, and proſecuted with the utmoſt 


valour; and yet it miſcarried. He and his men were 
let into the town very early one morning, through 


an old aqueduct or common fewer, which was opened 


to him by a Prieſt with whom he held a correſpon- 


dence; and he would certainly have made himſelf 
Maſter of the place, if two unforeſeen accidents had 
not prevented it. For in the firſt place, a reziment 
of Swiſs, which was to be exerciſed that morning 
being under arms much ſooner than uſual, made 
head + him till all the reſt of the garriſon were 
Ee 2 got 
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got together, and came to their relief: and in the 
next, the Guide who was to conduct the Prince of 
| Vaudemont to one of the gates of the town which 
he was to ſtorm, happened to loſe his way, which 
made it too late before that detachment arrived. — 
Another event of the fame kind was the ſeparate 
peace which the Engliſh made with France, towards 
the end of the war, in which they and fome other 
powers had been engaged in, in order to decide the 


diſputes that aroſe concerning the Succefſion to the 


crown of Spain, Neither the Emperor's Miniſters, 
nor the greateſt Philoſopher, nor the moſt able Po- 
litician, could have divined that a pair of gloves was 
to determine the fate of Europe; this however was 
literally fact. The Ducheſs of Marlborough was 
Miſtreſs of the Wardrobe * to Queen Anne, whilſt 
the Duke her huſband was reaping a double harveſt of 
laurels and riches in the plains of Brabant. The 
Ducheſs lupported her Hero's party by the favour 
ſhe was in with the Queen, and the Hero ſupported 
her credit at Court by his victories. The Tory party 
which oppoſed him, and longed for a peace, could 
not by any means carry their point, whilſt the Ducheſs 
had ſuch an afcendant over her Majeſty : but a very 
 rrifling accident at laft proved the cauſe of her falling 
into diſgrace, The Queen had ordered a pair of 
gloves to be made for her, and the Ducheſs beſpoke 
another at the ſame time; but her Grace was in ſuch 
| haſte for hers, that ſhe preſſed the Milliner to let her 
have them before ſhe finiſhed the Queen's, who in 
the mean time grew out of patience : upon which a 
certain Lady , who was an enemy to the Duchels, 
informed her Majeſty of what had paſſed, with the 
addition of ſo many ſpiteful circumſtances, that the 
Queen from that moment began to look uppn her 
Grace as a favourite, whoſe intolence was no longer 
ſupportable. The Milliner being examined upon this 


_ occaſion, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the matter; for 


2 « Grande Maitreſſe de A Reine,” 
8 Mrs. Maſham. 
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ſhe confirmed the ſtory with ſuch malicious aggra- 
vations as exaſperated the Queen to the laſt degree. 


Thus a little drop of leaven proved ſufficient to tour 


the whole maſs of her blood, and provoked her to 
add every mark of reſentment to the mortification of 
a diſgraced favourite. The Tories, with Marſhal 
Tallard at their head, availed themſelves of this 
ſtroke, which was a deciſive one in their favour; for 
with the Ducheſs of Marlborough fell the intereſt 


of the Whig party in England, and that of the Em- 


peror's allies. Such a Joke are all worldly affairs, 
even thoſe that ſeem moſt weighty and momentous ! 
Providence laughs at human wiſdom and greatneſs : 


the moſt frivolous, and ſometimes the moſt ridiculous. 


cauſes ſerve either to fave or deſtroy whole Nations. 
In this inſtance a little peeviſh bickering * betwixt 
two women was the preſervation of Lewis XIV. and 
obliged the Allies that were confederated againſt him 
to agree to a peace much againſt their will, when 
neither his policy, nor forces, nor grandeur, could 
otherwiſe have reſcued him from deſtruction, 

Such events happen now and then, though but 
ſeldom, it mult be owned; and therefore they are not 


of ſufficient weight entirely to diſcredit human wiſe 


dom and ſagacity. They are like thoſe diſeaſes that 
ſometimes interrupt a long courſe of health, which 
however do not prevent a man from enjoying the be- 
nefit of a vigorous and robuſt conſtitution the greater 
part of his life.— It is highly necefſary then that thoſe 
who are appointed to govern mankind ſhould exert 
their utmoſt endeavours to improve thoſe talents of 
judgment and penetration which nature has beſtowed 
upon them. But that alone 1s not ſufficient: if they 
would bid defiance to fortune 4, they muſt learn to 
bend their diſpofition to the temper of the times : 
which indeed is a matter of no {mall difficulty. I here 


* c« Des petites miſeres des femmes.“ 

+ Tt might be here obſerved that his Pruſſian Majeſty makes uſe of 
the word Fortune, though he has but a little betore laid there is no 
ſucaning in it. 7 
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ipeak only in general of two ſorts of Princes, viz. of 
thoſe that are naturally bold and enterprizing, and of 
others who proceed, on the contrary, with care and 
circumſpection in all their actions: and as theſe dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions have a phyſical cauſe, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that a Prince ſhould be ſo thoroughly 
maſter of himſelf as to change his colour, like a Ca- 
meleon, upon every occalion. There are certain con- 


junctures which favour the ambition of Conquerors 


and thoſe daring men who ſeem born on purpoſe to 
excite wars, and cauſe extraordinary revolutions in 
the world; for when a ſtrange ſpirit of giddineſs and 
miſtruſt embroils Princes either in foreign or domeſtic 
wars, it furniſhes an Adventurer with opportunities 
of advantaging himſelf by their quarrels, Of which 
many examples might be quoted, beſides that of Fer- 
nando Cortez, to whom the civil wars which raged 
amongſt the Americans, when he undertook the con- 
quelt of Mexico, were of no {mall ſervice in the ac- 
compliſnment of his deſigns. —There are other ſeaſons 
when the world ſeems inclined to peace, and may be 
governed by mild and gentle meaſures, as a calm ge- 
nerally ſucceeds a ſtorm : and then prudence, cir- 
cumſpection, and negotiation are more efficacious 
than the violence of war, and a Prince may gain that 
by treaty which he could not by the ſword. 
A Sovereign then, in order to avail himſelf of all 


conjunRures, ſhould learn to conform to the times, as 
an able mariner always ſuits his fails to the weather. 
If a General was bold upon ſome occaſions, and cir- 


cumſpect upon others when it was proper, he would 


be invincible. Favius ruined Hannibal by delay. He 


knew very well that the Carthaginians were in want 
of both money and recruits, and that if he would 


but have patience, and fir ftiIl a little while, he ſhould - 


conquer their army without running the riſque of a 
battle; as it muſt of courſe either leparate or die of 
hunger, Hannibal, on the contrary, wanted to come 
to an engagement: his circumſtances obliged him to 
ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke as ſoon as pon in order 
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not only to gain him reputation and intimidate the 
enemy, (as tpirited actions always do) but for the 
fake of other emoluments and advantages which 
uſually attend a victory. If the Elector and Marſhal 
Tallard had not quitted Bavaria in the year 1704. and 
advanced to Blenheim and Hochſtet, they might have 
made themſelves maſters of all Suabia: for the army 
of the Allies not being able to ſupply itſelf with pro- 


viſions in Bavaria, would have been forced to retire 


towards the Maine, and diſband. It was want of 
prudence and circum{pe&tion therefore at a proper 
time that obliged the Elector to hazard a battle, the 
event of which was no leſs memorable than gjorious 
to the German empire, which owed its preſervation 
entirely to it: for the Martha} and the Elector were 
totally defeated, and not only loſt Bavaria, but all 
that Councry which lies betwixt the high Palatinate 
and the Rhine. There is ſcidom much ſaid of ſuch 
as periſh in their raſk undertakings; thoſe only are 
talked of who are favoured in them by fortune: juſt 
as it happens with RAG to dreams 2nd prophecies; 
though thouſands have proved falſe and are ſoon 
forgotten, we remember here and there one that has 
been accompliſhed But the world ſhovld judge of 
events from their cauſes, and not of . from cheir 


events. 


I conclude then that the people run a great riſque, 
and are in continual danger, who are governed by a 
bold enterprizing Prince: and that if a Sovereign, 


who acts with circumſpection and delibertion, is not 


to well formed for great cxploits, he ſcems however 
much better qualified for government. But to make 
them both great men, it is meceſſary they ſhould come 
into the world at a favourable conjuncture, without 
which their reſpective talents will be rather of pre— 
judice than advantage to them. Every reaſonable 
man, but eſpecially thoſe whon God has deſtined to 
govern others, ought to lay down a plan for his con- 
duct, as regular and well connected as a gcometrical 

demonſtration; by following which with ſtrictneſs and 
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_ perſeverance, he will acquire a habit of acting con- 


ſiſtently, and cannot be led aſtray from his main ob- 


jet. By this, he may likewiſe make all conjunctures 


and events ſubſervient to his intereſts, and ever 


thing concur to facilitate the execution of the deſigns 


he has formed. 

But who are theſe Princes from whom we expect 
theſe rare talents? They are but men, and we may 
very well be allowed to ſay that human nature can- 


not completely diſcharge ſo many different duties. 


We may as well ſearch for a Phenix, or the unities 
of Metaphyſicians, as the man that is delineated by 
Plato. It 1s but reaſonable to expect that people 
ſhould be content with the efforts of ſovereigns to ar- 
rive at perfection; thoſe will be the moſt accom- 
pliſhed that leaſt reſemble Machiavel's Prince. It is 
but juſt to bear with their foibles, if they.are ba- 
lanced by a good heart and upright intentions : for 
we ſhould always remember there is nothing perfect 
in this world, and that weakneſs and error are the lot 
of all human kind. That Country is the happielt 


where a mutual indulgence betwixt the Sovereign 
and his Subjects diffuſes that comfort and harmony 


through the community, without which, life would 
be a grievous burden, and the world a valley of tears 
and bitterneſs. e 


c HA p. XxxVI. 


An Exhortation to deliver Italy out of the hands of Bar- 
| 2 barians. 


" FAving maturely weighed what I have ſaid in 
the preceding Chapters, and conſidered ſe- 
riouſly with myſelf whether the preſent conjuncture 
would be a favourable one to a new Prince, if he 
was a man of virtue and prudence, who ſhould en- 
deavour to introduce a form of government into 


Italy, that would do honour to himſelf and be be- 
1 tea + | | neficial | 
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neficial to his Subjects, I think ſo many circum- 
ſtances concur to tavour ſuch an enterprize, that 
no time could ever be more proper for the ex- 
ecution of it. And if it was neceflary, as I have 
ſhewn before, that the Iſraclites ſhould be flaves in 
the land of Pgypt, for the manifeſtation of Moſes's 
power; that the Perſians ſhould be oppreſſed by the 
Medes, to give Cyrus an opportunity of ſhewing his 
magnanimity z and that the Athenians ſhould be in a 
ſtate of diſperſion, in order to diſplay the virtues of 

Theſeus *; it was likewiſe neceſſary for the glory of 
ſome Italian Hero, that his countrymen ſhould be 
reduced to their preſent miſerable condition; that 
they ſhould be greater Slaves than the Iſraelites, more 
oppreſſed than the Perſians, and more diſperſed than 
the Athenians ever were; without any head, without 
laws or civil order, plundered, trampled upon, pulled 
to pieces, over-run, and overwhelmed with every ſort 
of calamity. And though indeed we have ſeen ſome 
perſons of ſuch extraordinary virtue in theſe times, as 
have encouraged us to hope they were raiſed up by 


the hand of Providence for the redemption of our 


Country, yet as they have afterwards been deſerted 
by fortune in the height of their career F, it has 
been left in a manner lifeleſs, and waiting for ſome- 
body to bind up its wounds, to put an end to the 


* See Chapter VI. of the Prince, where theſe three perſonages are 
ſpoken of. | | | | | 
+ ** Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
Who wandering loole about, : 
Grow up and periſh as the Summer flie, 
Heads without name no more remember'd 
But ſuch as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 
To ſome great work, thy glory, | 
And people's ſafety, which in part they effect: 
Yet towards theſe thus dignify'd, thou oft, 
Amidit their height of noon, 3 
Changeſt thy countenance and thy hand with no regard 
Of higheſt favours paſt. | 


From thee on them, or them to thee of ſervice." : 
Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes, v. 674. 


"a | 


nil in armis relinquitur ſpes,” Liv. lib, IX. cap. i. 
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ſufferings of Lombardy, of Naples *, and Tuf. | 
cany , and to heal their ſtripes, which now through | 
length of time have begun to feſter. Every one im. | 
plores Heaven to ſend ſome Redeemer to deliver it 


from the inſolence and cruelty of Barbarians : every 


one is ready to follow the Standard of Liberty, if | 
any man would be brave enough to erect it. Nor can 
we at preſent fix our hopes any where elſe with ſo 
much confidence of ſucceſs as upon your illuſtrious 
family, which being now at the head of the Church, 
and ſo viſibly favoured by God in all other reſpetts, 
may exert its great virtues and good fortune to work | 
out our deliverance, by putting itſeif at the head of 
ſo glorious an enterprize: which yet will ſeem no 
hard matter to be effected, if you conſider the con- 
duct and circumſtances of the Heroes whom I have 
juſt now mentioned. For though indeed their actions 
were great and wonderful, they were {till but men, 
and none of them bleſſed with a fairer opportunity 
of diſtinguiſhing their merit than you are at this time: 


none of them were engaged in a better cauſe, or in 


any undertaking more eaſy to be accompliſhed than | 


this; nor were they more favoured by Providence 


than you . You manifeſtly have juſtice on your | 
fide; for whatſoever is neceſſary is juſt; and it is 


but common compaſſion to take up arms in behalf of 
a people who have no other reſource or hope left 9. 


> Machiavel here ſpeaks to his Patron Lorenzo de Medici. Some 


Aſtrologers in the beginning of Leo the Tenth's Pontificate pretended | 


to foretel, that Julian, his Brother, ſhould be King of Naples, and 
Lorenzo his Nephew, Duke of Milan. Nardi's Hittory of Florence, 


Book VI. | 


The ſame Author ſays, Lorenzo wanted to make himſelf abſolute 


Lord of Florence. | | 
t This ſeems a bold ſtroke, as well as a piece of groſs flattery in 


| Machiavel. to level ſuch perſonages as Moſes and Cyrus with a Go- 


vernor of Florence: as one of them was not only immediately inſpired 
and directed by God, but admitted to talk face to face with the Supreme 


Being, as a man talks with his friend; and the other is called God's 


anointed and his choſen, by the Prophet Ifaiah. Does he not likewiſe 
contradict himſelf preſently after, when he allows that Miracles were 


wrought in favour of Moſes ? 
jñuſtum eſt bellum quibus neceſſarium ; & pia arma quibus nulla 


Every 
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Every thing concurs to facilitate the enterprize, and 
certainly in io happy a diſpoſition of affairs there can 
de no doubt of ſucceſs ; eſpecially if you follow the 
example of thoſe perſons whom I have propoſed for 
your imitation, For though ſome of them, it is true, 
were conducted by the immediate hand of God in an 
extraordinary and unexampled manner, though the 
Sea divided to let them pals through it, though a 
Cloud directed their courſe, though a Rock poured 
out water for them, though Manna was given them 
from Heaven ; yet thore is no occaſion for ſuch mi— 
racles at preſent, as your grandeur furniſhes you with 
ſufficient power and means to execute a plan which 
you ought by no means to neglect, It cannot be ex- 
pected t that God ſhould do every thing for us: we 
are Jett to ourſelves and the free exerciſe of our will 
in many things, that fo we may claim ſome merit from 
our own actions. | 

Ir is no wonder that not one of our countrymen 
whom I have mentioned above, could effect what 
may be hoped from your illuſtrious houſe ; and that 
all military virtue ſeems extinguiſhed in Italy, not- 
withitanding the frequent revolutions and long wars 
that have happened in it: for their diſcipline was 
bad, and there was nobody that knew how to re- 
form it. Nothing conduces to the reputation of a 


J ncw Prince fo much as making new Laws and Inſti- 


tutions, eſpecially if they are good and wholeſome, 
and carry an air of grandeur with them : for then they 


make him revered and eſteemed by every one. And 


without doubt Italy is capable of receiving any new 
form: for there is great vigour in the members, tho? 
they are deſtitute of a proper head : the Soldiers and 
natives in general have more ſpirit and ſkill in arms 
than moſt other people, and generally get the better 
In duels and rencounters, where a few "of a fide are 
engaged : but in an army they make no figure. This 
proceeds from weakneſs and inexperience in their offi- 
ers, who will never be duly obeyed by thoſe that are 


bet- 
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better men than themſelves: and as every one has 
that opinion of himſelf, no Commander has hitherto 


had courage, good fortune, or authority ſufficient to 


make himſelf obeyed as he ought to have been. From 
hence it has come to pals in all the wars which have 
happened for theſe laſt twenty years, that the armies 
which were compoſed of Italians only always behaved 
ill, as we might inſtance at large in the actions that 
happened at Taro, Alexandria, Capua, Genoa, Vaila, 
Bologna, and Meſtri. If therefore your illuſtrious 


family would follow the example of thoſe great and | 


excellent men, who have delivered their Countries 


from the oppreſſion of foreigners, it is neceſſary above | 
all things, as the only true foundation of every enter- 


prize, to provide yourſelves with an army of your 
own Subjects; for you cannot have better or more 
faithful Soldiers: and though every one of them may 
be a good man, yet they will become ſtill better when 
they are all together, and find themſelves not only 
commanded, hut honoured, careſſed, and preferred 
by a Prince of their own, You muſt furniſh your- 
ſelf then with ſuch forces; otherwiſe the valour alone 
of Italians will not be able to ſhake off the yoke of 
ſtrangers : for notwithſtanding the Swiſs and Spaniſh 
Infantry are accounted formidable, they both have 
their defects, and a third fort may be compoſed, which 
will be ſure to defeat them, if ever they ſhould chance 
to engage. The Spaniſh cannot ſuſtain the force of 
Cavalry; and the Swiſs are not invincible, when they 
meet with o her Infantry as refolute as themſelves, 
Experience has fully ſhewn us (and we ſhall always 
find it true) that the Spaniards are not able to cope 
with the French Cavalry; and the Swiſs have been 
beaten by the Infantry of Spain: and though indeed 
there has not been any thorough trial with regard to 
the Swiſs in that point, yet there was a fort of ſpect 
men in the battle of Ravenna, when the Spaniſh la- 
fantry being engaged with the German (which obſerves 
the ſame order and diſcipline with the Swils) the Spa- 


niards 


po 
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niards, by the agility of their bodies, and the protec- 
tion of their bucklers, broke in upon them under 
their Pikes, and made great ſlaughter, with very little 
loſs on their own ſide; for the Germans had no re- 
medy or defence lefr, and would certainly have all 
been cut to pieces, if the Cavalry had not come up 


to their relief. The defects, therefore, of theſe two 


being now diſcovered, it is poſſible to invent a third, 
that may be able to make head againſt Cavalry, and 
not be afraid of any other kind of Infantry; which is 
to be done, not by changing arms, but altering their 
diſcipline. Theſe are ſome of the Inſtitutions that 
give reputation, authority, and an air of grandeur to 
a new Prince. . 1 85 5 3 
Such an opportunity, therefore, ought eagerly to 
be embraced, that ſo Italy, after her long ſufferings, 
may at laſt ſee her Deliverer appear. Certainly it 
cannot well be conceived with what affection, with 
what gratitude, with what joy, with what impatience 
for revenge, he would be received by thoſe Provinces, 
which have bcen ſo long oppreſſed by barbarians. 
Where is the town that would not throw open its cates 
to him? or who are the people that would not take 
pride in obeying him? Could any one be malicious 
enough to oppoſe him; any Italian refuſe to follow 
him, when every one abhors this crucl tyranny? 
Let me therefore conjure your illuſtrious family to 
embark in this undertaking, with that ſpirit and mag- 
nanimity, and with that confidence of ſucceſs, which 
juſt and noble enterprizes always inſpire: that ſo, un- 
der your auſpicious banners, our country may not 
only be delivered out of bondage, bur recover its an- 
cient reputation, and the prophecy of Petrarch in the 
following ſtanza, be at laſt accompliſhed, 155 


Virtà contr' al furore 
Prendera I' arme, e fia il combatter corto, 
Che l' antico valore 

Ne gl Italici cuor' non e' ancor morto. 


When 
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When virtue takes the field, 
Short will the conflict be; 
Barbarian rage ſhall yield 
The palm to Italy. 
For patriot blood ſtill warms Italian veins; 
Though low the fire, a ſpark at leaſt remains. 


EX AME N. CHAP. XXVI. 


Grier ning the different ſorts of Ne exoliation, and what 
may be calied a jujt reaſon fur GOA War, 


TN the courſe of this eſſay, I have pointed out the 
diſingenuity of MachiavePs reaſoning, and ſhewn 
the fallacious manner in which he -ineevoure to 1m- 
poſe upon Princes, by recommending Villains to their 
_ imitation, under the maſk of great men. I have at- 
tempted to take off the diſguiſe of Virtue, which he 
has thrown over Vice, and to correct thoſe errors un- 
der which many people lie in their notions of Po- 
litics. I have repreſented to Sovereigns that true Po- 
licy conſiſts in ſurpaſſing their ſubjects in virtue; that 
ſo they may not be reduced to the neceſſity of con- 
demning that in others which they practiſe them- 
ſelves : and I have made bold to add, that ſuch actions 
as are uſually accounted great and brilliant, are not 
ſufficient to make them truly glorious, except they 
likewiſe tend to the benefit and happineſs of man- 
kind. To theſe conſiderations, I ſhall ſubjoin two 
others; one relative to negotiations, and the other to 
thoſe reaſons for making war which may properly be 

called lawful and juſt. 
Ihe Miniſters that reſide at foreign courts are pri- 
vileged ſpies *, who watch the conduct of thole 


* Sir Henry Wotton ſays, an Ambaſſador i is © Vir bonus peregre miſſus 
ad mentiendum Reipublicz cauſaz” a good man ſent to lie abroad for 
the benefit of his Country:“ for ſo it is tranſlated by ſomebody. But 
| 2 is an ambiguity in the word ies which was not intended in the 
| Latin, 


Princes 
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Princes to whom they are ſent: it is their buſineſs to 
penetrate into their deſigns, to weigh their actions, to 
forelee dangers, and to inform their maſters of them 
in time, Their principal aim ſhould be to preſerve 
amity betwixt Sovereigns; but, inſtead of being 
peace- makers, they often ſtir up wars. They employ 
all manner of flattery, artifice, and ſeduction to draw 
ſecrets of State out of other miniſters : they gain up- 
on the weak by addrefs, upon the proud by adulation, 
and upon the ſelf-intereſted by preſents, In ſhort, 
they often are the moſt dangerous perſons in a ſtate, 
and look upon their employment as a licence for any 
meaſures they may chuſe to adopt. Againft the arti- 
fices of theſe Spies, Princes ought always to be upon 
their guard: and the more important a negotiation is, 
the more narrowly it behoves them to obferve the con- 
duct of their own Miniſters, leſt their virtue ſhould 
be corrupted, When a treaty of alliance 1s on foot, 
a prince ought to exert all his prudence and vigilance, 
and maturely conſider the nature of the engagement 
he is going to conclude, that ſo he may not afterwards 
have realon to complain of any hardſhip or embar- 
raſſment in fulfilling it. For a treaty thoroughly exa- 
mined on.every fide, and in all its conſequences, is a 
very different thing from one that is but ſuperficially 
conſidered: what appears to be a great and real ad- 
vantage at firſt ſight, may prove, upon a nearer view, 
to be only a wreiched palliative, that muſt end in the 
ruin of his ſtate. Beſides theſe precautions, it is neceſ- 
lary to ſee that the Treaty is drawn up in the moſt 
clear and expreſſive terms; a ſcrupulous cavilling 


Grammarian is almoſt as uſeful an aſſiſtant in ſuch caſes, 


35 an able Politician, in order to prevent the ſtale li- 
tigious diſtinction betwixt the /pirit and letter of a 


Treaty being trumped up upon occaſion. It would 


not be a labour unworthy of a Politician to draw u 

a fort of a narrative of the difficulties and diſtreſſes 
nto which many Princes have plunged themſelves 
by precipitation, for the benefic of thoſe that are 


about to enter into treaties and alliances : the pe- 
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ruſal of ſuch a work would give them time and oc. 
caſion to make reflections that might be of ſervice to 
them. 

Negotiations are not always carried on by Miniſters 
with full powers and credentials : perſons are often 
ſent without any public character, either to one Court 
or the other, but to ſome third place, where they 
make propoſals to each other with ſo much the more 
liberty, as the perſons of their Maſters are leſs ex. 
poſed. The preliminaries of the laſt peace betwixt 
the Emperor and France were ſettled in this manner, 
in the territories of Neuweid, without the Princes of 
the Empire, or the maritime powers, being made 
privy to it. Victor Amadeus, the moſt able and 
artful Prince of his time, and one that knew better 
than any how to diſſemble his deſigns, impoſed upon 
Europe more than once by ſuch artifices : particularly 
when he was attended by Marſhal de Catinat, in the 
habit of a Monk, who, under a pretence of being 
employed by that Prince in his ſpiritual concerns, 
found means to draw him off from the Emperor's 
intereſt, and make him a Proſelyte to France. This 
negotiation was conducted with ſo much ſecrecy and 
addreſs by the King and that General, that all Europe 
looked upon the alliance, which ſoon after was con- 
cluded betwixt Savoy and France, as a molt won- 
derful and unexpected ſtroke of Politics *. But l 
do not pretend either wholly to juſtify or condemn 
the conduct of Victor Amadeus, though I have 
quoted him as an example; I may be allowed how- 
ever to admire his policy and addreſs, which, when © 
applied to good purpoſes, are qualifications abſo- © 
lutely neceſſary and commendable in a Sovereign, re 
It may be laid down as a general rule, that none 
but men of the moſt adroit and ſubtle ſpirit ſhould 


be employed in difficult negotiations : ſuch as not ” 
only know how to conduct intrigues, and infinuatefſÞ . 
themſelves into the confidence of others, but are % de 
quick as to diſcern the thoughts of their hearts from Y 


See Age of Lewis XIV. Ch. 16. 4 
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the emotiom of their countenances ; ſo that nothing 
can eſcape. their fagacity and penetration v. Theſe» 
qualities, however, muſt not be too often exerted: it 
is with them as with high ſpices in a ragout, the too 
frequent uſe of which is apt to pall the taſte, and 
makes them loſe their effect upon a palate that has 
been long accuſtomed to them; whereas, integrity 
and plain dealing never loſe their reliſh; they are like 
that ſimple and natural food which agrees with every 
conſtitution, and invigorates the body without inflam- 
ing it. A Prince whoſe probity and good faith are 
publicly known, will of neceſſity have the confidence 
of all others: he will make himſelf happy without 
the aſſiſtance of Kknavery, and powerful by dint of 
virtue alone. The tranquillity and welfare of his 
State are a center as it were, where all the radii of his 
politics unite, and to which all his negotiations ulti- 
mate ten Hf 2 
The peace of Europe chiefly depends upon main- 
taining that due balance, by which the ſuperior power 
of one State is counterpoiſed by the united ſtrength 
of others: if this equilibrium ſhould be deſtroyed, 


it is much to be feared ſome great revolution would +# 
e enſue, and ſome over- grown Monarchy rife out of the 
. wreck of thoſe that have ruined themſelves by diſ- Al 
; union. The circumſtances of the European Princes a 
at preſent ſhould therefore incline them to cultivate 45 


i 2lliances, and to enter into treaties with each other, ; 

of which may enable them jointly to oppoſe the attempts | 

of any. ambitious power they are afraid of; and they # 

i ought always to miſtruſt thoſe that endeavour to ex- F 

cite diſcord and jealouſtes amoneſt them. Let them of 
remember the Conſul, who, to ſhew the advantage of 


* Mr. Voltaire, ſomewhere in his Life of Charles XII. King of = 
Sweden, ſays, © Thar the Duke of Marlborough being ſent to diſco- Pl 
ver, if poſſible, whether that Prince had any deſign of invading Ruſ- 4 
fla, found him poring upon a map of that Country, when he jvas in- . 
troduced into his preience. Upon which; he waved all furtner en- 1 
deavours to ſound his intentions upon that point, imagining he had 4 
fufficicutly diſcovered thein from that circumſtande:“ and fo indeed | 11 
it proved. | | SENT, | fl 

Vor. II. F F union, 9 
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union, took the tail of a horſe in his hand, and en- 
deavoured in vain to pull it off; but when he had 
plucked away one hair after another; as Jong as he 
thought fir, he eaſily pulled off che remainder *. This 
is a leflon that may be recommended to the conſider- 


ation of certain Princes in our times, with no leſs 


propriety than it was to the Roman legions : nothing 
but a ſtrict union amongſt them can make them rel- 
pectable, and ſecure the peace of Europe. 

It would be happy for the World, if there were no 
other means but negotiations to maintain juſtice, and 
re- eſtabliſn harmony and tranquility amongſt nations: 


reaſon then would take place inſtead of arms; and 
men would decide their differences by argument in- 


Read of cutting cach others throats. But ſad neceſ- 
ſity forces Princes to have recourle to ways that are 
more inhuman, There are occaſions which oblige 
them to defend the liberties of people by dint of 
arms, when others endeavour to opprefs them ; when 
it is neceſſary to uſe force and violence to extort that 
which cannot be obtained by gentle means; and to 
commit the cauſe of the injured to the event of a 
Battle. In ſuch cafes a vigorous war is the only ex- 
pedient to reſtore a firm and Jaſting peace : for good 
motives alone make a war juſt or unjuſt ; but the pal 
ſions and ambition of Princes often blind their judg- 
ment, and repreſent the moſt violent and injurious ac- 
tions in the faireſt light. It is a remedy, however, 
that ſhould not be applied, whilſt any other is left: 


and it ought always to be well conſidered, whether it 


is the effect of pride, or the reſult of cool reaſon and 
neceſſity. 

Diefenſive wars are certainly the moſt juſtifiable ; 
but there are others occaſioned by diſputable titles, in 
which princes are neceſſitated to aſſert their rights, 
ſword in hand, and to determine their reſpective pre- 
tenhons by force —A due Precaution and regard to 


| © The old ſtory of the bundle of arrows might have ſerved as well 


here, and 1 15 much better known. 


ſel. 
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ſelf-preſervation, ſometimes likewiſe engage a Prince 


in war; and though indeed ſuch a war may, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, be called an offenſive one, it is neverthelels 
juſt. When ſome enormous over-ſwelled power ſeems 
ready to burſt, and threatens the world with havock 
and deſtruction, it is but common prudence to throw 
up banks to reſtrain the courſe of. the torrent, and 
revent an inundation, whilſt it is yet in our power. 
hen the clouds begin to gather together, when 
thunder and lightning proclaim the approach of a 
ſtorm, the Prince, who is more immediately thteaten— 
ed with the danger, and cannot withſtand it alone, 
ought to enter into alliance with others, the circum- 


ſtances of whoſe affairs may likewiſe make it neceſſary 
for them to join him for their own ſafety, If the 
kings of Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia had confede- 


rated againſt the Romans, the latter could never have 
conquered thoſe nations: a firm alliance amongſt 


them would have fruſtrated thoſe ambitious deſigns, 


the accompliſhment of which enſlaved the Univerſe; 
As it is a point of prudence to chuſe the leſs of two 


evils, when one of them is unavoidable, and to pre- 


fer a certain advantage to one that is uncertain, it is 
better for a Prince to enter into an offenſive war, 
whilſt he is at liberty to make choice, either of the 
olive or the laurel branch, as he pleaſes, than to ſtay 
till his circumſtances are become deſperate, and a 
declaration of war would only ſerve to defer his ruin 
a little while. Ir is a certain maxim that it is better 
to anticipate, than to be anticipated, and wiſe men 
have always availed themſelves of it *, Many 
Princes enter into Treaties with their allies, by which 


they engage to furniſh them with a certain number 


of Auxiliaries in their wars: for, as there is no power 
in Europe that can ſupport itſelf againſt all the reſt 


without allies, they are obliged to ſuccour each other 


% 


The firſt Edition here adds what follows, which js ſtruck out in 
the ſecond, gen faifaat uſage de leurs forces avant que leurs ennemis 
ayent pris des arrangemens capables de leur lier les mains, & de de- 
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truire leur pouvoir.“ 
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in caſe of need, for their own ſafety and preſervation. 
The event determines which of the contracting powers 
reaps the moſt advantage from ſuch an alliance: a 
happy opportunity favours one of the parties at ons | 
time, and another at another. Prudence, honour, © 
and good faith then equaiiy oblige Princes to fulfil 
| their engagements with the moit {crupulous punc- 
1 tuality, elpecially as the welfare of their Subjects 
principally depends upon a religious oblcrvation of 
them. 

All wars, therefore, which are begun with no fur- 

ther view than to repel the violence of uſurpation, to 
maintain one's lawful rights, and to preſerve the li- 
berry of mankind *, are agrecable to juſtice. The 
Sovereigns that are engaged in tuch, cannot rea— 
ſonably be reproached with the blood chat is ſhed : 
neceſſity obliges them to act in that manner; and in 
ſuch. circumſtances war is a leſs. evil than PEACE, 
[Some Princes formerly gave themſelves no trouble 
about alliances, but hired out their Soldiers and 
made a merchand:ze of the blood of their Subjects .] 
But, as the inſtitution of Soldicry is for the defence 
of their country, to hire them out to others like dogs 
or bulls: to be baited, ſcems to me at once to pervert 

the end both of war and negotiation. It is com- 
monly ſaid that ſacred things ought not to be fold; 
can any thing be more ſacred than human blood? 

As to wars about Religion, if they be civil wars, 
they are almoſt always the eficcts of an imprudent 
partiality in a Sovercign, who has been weak enough 
to favour one Sect at the expence of another, and tas 
either too much confined, or two much inc iulged the 
public exerciſe of certain modes of worſhip : but 


* © To preſerve the liberty of 3 is a vague expreſſion, and 

often. made uſe of to ce unten anct deſi:ns of a very different nature A 

* elpecially with regard to the Germanic body. | 
4 + What is included betwixt the two Crochets above runs in the 
1 firſt Edition, © Ce Sujet me conduit naturellement a parler des Princes, 
qui par un negoce ind dans ' Antiquité, tranfiquent du ſang de leurs 


peuples; leur Cour eli comme un encan, ou leurs troupes lont vend ues 
a ceux qui offrent le pos de ſublides.” 


5 CL. eſpe⸗- 
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eſpecially if he has interfered too buſily in party quar= 
rels, which are but ſhort-lived ſparks, when a Prince 
docs not interpoſe on one fide or other, though they 
often break out into a raging flame, when "he. fo- 
ments them by eſpouſing eicher. To maintain civil 
government in due vigour, and to allow a general 
liberty of conſcience; to act like a King rather than 
a Prieſt, is the iure way to prelerve a State from thoſe 
tempeſts, which the dogmatical Spirit of Divines is 


always endeavouring to excite But to enter into fo- ＋ 
reign wars upon the account of Religion, is the i 
heiglit of injuſtice and abſurdity. To march from 4 
Aix. la-Chapclle to convert the Saxons with fire and 1 
ſword, as Charlemagne did; or to fit out a powerful | 


fleet on purpoſe to go and periuade the Sultan of 


Fgypt to turn Chriſtian, were ſtrange expeditions in- | 
deed *; but the rage of Cruſades is now over: Hea- þ 
ven grant ic may never return! — War in general is 1 
the cauſe of many miſeries; the iſſue is ſo uncertain, K 


and the conſequences lo ruinous to a country, that a 


Prince cannot conſider the matter too maturely be- | 
fore he engages in it. For the outrages which his 10 
troops commit in an enemy's country are bur trifling i 
grievances in compariion of thoſe that are felt in his þ 
own +. Certainly if Princes could have a true re- a 
preſentation laid before them of the calamities that 
are occalioned by a declaration of war alone, they _— 
could not help being affected with it. But their ima- ＋ 
gination cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough of itſelf g 


fully to conceive the evils they have never expe- 
rienced, and from which their clevation in a great 
meaſure fecures them. low can they be proper 
judges of the bardew: of thoſe taxes, which lie ſo 
heavy upon the backs of their Subjects; the Joſs of 
he youth of their country, which-1s drained to furuiſh 


; * As the Emperor Charles V. did. | 
+ The following patlage, which is in the felt Ed! ition, is hace track -. 1 
out in the ſecond, “ C'eſt un atte fi grave & de ſi grandi importance de | 1 | 
Pentre prendre, qu'il eſt et Innant que tant de Roys « en ayent pris f i 
{acileimncat la reſolutign.“ | 
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recruits z; the contagious diſtempers that ſweep away 
their forces; the horror of battles, and of ſieges, 
which are ſtill more deſtructive; the deſtitute con- 
dition of the wounded, and ſuch as, perhaps, are de. 

rived of their limbs, the only means and inſtruments 
of their ſubſiſtance; the pitiabie circumſtances of 
helpleſs orphans, that are doomed to be ſtarved by the 
loſs of their fathers, upon whom their ſupport entirely 
depended; and the want of ſo many uſeful men to the 
public, who have been mowed down by an untimely 
death * ? Princes indeed that look upon their Subjects 
as ſo many Slaves, expoſe them without pity, and ſce 
them periſh without regret : but others, who conſider 
all men as their equals in point of humanity, and re- 


gard their people as a body of which they themſelves 


are the ſoul, are, and ought to be very ſparing of their 


blood. 


By way of concluſion to this eſſay, I beg the favour 


of all Sovereigns not to be offended at the liberty which 


I have taken in addreſſing them; as my only deſign 
has been to ſpeak truth, to animate them to virtue, 
and to flatter nobody. The good opinion I entertain 
of thoſe that govern the World at preſent, induces 
me to think them worthy of hearing truths, which 


men neither could nor durit ſpeak to ſuch Monſters: as 


Nero, Alexander VI. Cæſar Borgia, and Lewis XI.; 
but, Heaven be thanked, none of the European Princes 
now are of that ſtamp; and it is giving them great, 
but due praiſe, to ſay that any one has free leave at 
their tribunal, boldly to arraign every thing that de- 

grades Royalty, and is offenſive to Juſtice F,- - 


®* The ſecand Edition here leaves out what follows, „Les Princes 
ui ne ſont dans le monde que pour rendre les hommes heureux, 
8 bien y penſer, avant que les expoſer, pour des cauſes fri- 
yoles & vaines, a tout ce que 'humanite a de plus a redouter.” 
1 Rara temporum felicitas, ubi ſentire qua velis, & quæ ſentias 


giſere licet.”-Tacit Hitt, i 


The Exp of the Prince and the EX Aux. 
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of Lucca. 


Caſtruccio Caſtrican 


or 
Caſtruccio Caſtracani of Lucca, 


Written by NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, and in- 
| ſcribed to his particular friends Z AN OBI BouoN DEL. 
MON TI, and LUGI ALAMANNI, 


TT ſeems very ſtrange, my deareſt friends, when 
we conſider the thing maturely, that almoſt all, or 
at leaſt the greater part of thoſe who have performed 
the moſt heroic actions, and ſhone with the greateſt 
luſtre in their paſſage through the world, have either 
been born of very mean and obſcure parents, or ſuch 
as have been remarkably perſecuted by Fortune: 
ſome of them having been expoſed to wild beaſts in 
their infancy, and others ſo aſhamed of their nativity, 
that they have pretended to be the Sons of Jupiter, 
or ſome other Deity : of which it is needleſs, and 
perhaps would be invidious, to recite inſtances, as 
many will naturally occur to every one's memory. 
But it ſcems by this, as if Fortune had a mind to 
ſnew the World, that it 1s ſhe alone, and not Pru- 
dence, that makes inen great, by exerting her power 
at a time when: Prudence cannot poſlibly be ſaid to 
have any ſhare im it. 
Caſtruccio Caſtracani of Lucca then was one of 
thoſe, who, conſidering the place where he was born, 
and che tines in which he lived, performed very great 


and 


| 
' 
| 
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and extraordinary things: for he was neither more 
happy nor eminent in his birth, than many other 
Heroes, as 1 ſhall ſhew in the Hiſtory of his Life, 
which I intend to write; for I think there are many 
inſtances in it both of great courage and virtue, and 
allo of good fortune, which highly deſerve to be 


made public: and upon that account, I have taken 


the freedom of addreſſing it to you, as perſons that 
take more delight in virtuous actions, than any others 
that Il know. | 78 

The Caſtracani were reckoned amongſt the No- 
bility of Lucca; though indeed (according to the 
courſe of all worldly things) that tamily is now ex- 
tinct. The laſt male of it was one Antonio, who de- 
voting himſelf to a religious life, became Canon of 
St. Michael's in Lucca, and out of reſpect was called 


Meſſer' Antonio. He had no relations left but one 


Siſter, who had been married to Buonaccorſo Cenami; 
but her huſband dying, and ſhe being left a widow, 
had returned to live with her brother, with a reſo- 
Jution not to marry again. Meſſer' Antonio had a 


vineyard at the back of his houſe, which was fur- 


rounded by ſeveral of his neighbour's gardens in ſuch 
a manner, that one might ger into it on any fide 
withour much difficulty. Ir happened one morning 


a little after ſun rife, that Madam Dianora (for that 


was the Siſter's name) going to gather ſome fruit in 
the vineyard, perceived a ruſtling under the leaves 
of one of the vines, and looking more attentively 


that way, at Jaſt thought ſhe heard a ſort of a cry. 


Upon which, running as faſt as ſhe could to the 


place, ſhe diſcovered the hands and face of a new-born 


anfant almoſt covered over with leaves, which ſeemed 
to cry out for help; and though ſhe was ſurpriſed 
and frighted at ſo unuſual a ſpectacle, ſhe took it 
up tenderly in her arms, and carried it into the houſe; 


and after ſhe had waſhed it, and wrapped it in clean 
linen, ſhe preſented it to her Brother on his return 
from his devotions. Antonio, being informed of 


theſe circumſtances, and ſreing the child, was no og 
| ED | aſto⸗ 
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Jiftoniſhed and moved with compaſſion than his Siſter 
TJ had been, and conſidering with themſelves what was 
WT beſt to be done upon ſuch an occaſion, they deter- 
J mined at laſt to adopt it, as he was an Eccleſiaſtic, 
ind ſhe had no children: for which purpoſe, having 
Y taken a nurſe into the houle, they had it baptized by 
de name of Caſtruccio (after their Father) and edu» 


W cated it with as much tendernels as if it had been their 


in the mean time, Caſtruccio became more and 
Y more graceful in his pe: (on every day as he grew up, 


hewing a poignancy of genius, and quickneſs of ap- 


prehenſion, much beyond his years, in learning any 


thing that Antonio thought fit to teach him: ſo thar 


the good man deſigning to make him a Prieſt, and 
to reſign his Canonry and other preferments to him 
ata proper time, gave him ſuch an education, as 


was moſt ſuitable for one that was intended for that 
profeſſion. But when Caſtruccio arrived at the age 


of fourteen, he began to ſhew bur little reliſh for a 
ſpiritual lite, and laying aſide the awe he had till 
then ſtood in of his benefactors, he threw away his 
godly books, and diſcovered a greater inclination to 


ams, which he would often handle with great plea- 


ure, whenever he had an opportunity; delighting 
himſelf likewiſe in running, leaping, wrettling, and 


of courage, dexterity, and bodily ftreogth, far ſu- 
perior to all other boys of his age. As toreading, he 
did not trouble himſelf much about ir, except now 
and then, when he met with a book that treated ei- 
her of war, or the exploits of ſome great and eminent 


an; all which things gave Meſſer' Antonio much 


meaſineſs. | 


There was at that time a Gentleman in Lucca, 


alled Franciſco Guinigi, who far excelled all the reſt 
f his fellow-citizens in riches, intereſt, and polite 
ccompliſhments. He followed the military pro- 
eſſion, and had ſerved a conſiderable time under the 
iconti, Dukes of Milan: and as he was a m__ 
N ö | | | | Ine, 


ſoch like exerciſes, in all which he ſhewed a degree 
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line, he was looked upon as the head of that party WJ bat 
in Lucca, This Gentleman happening to be then at eve 
Lucca, as we juſt now ſaid, uſed to take a walk every e 
morning and evening, with other Citizens, before the MI 10 
Governor's houfe in St. Michael's Square, where he ent 
could not help often taking notice of Cattruccio, who ih! 
uſed to exerciſe himſelf there, amongſt other boys, in 4» 
the manner we have already related: and becauſe be wa; 
ſeemed not only to ſurpals them all, but to aſſume à% pla 
tort of authority over them, which they readily ſub. has 
mitted to, as they ſeemed both to love and admire nt 
| him, he became very curious to know who and what Cit 
that youth was. Being informed cf theſe circum! 
Nances by the by-ſtanders, he grew more deſirous to Gu 
have him near his perſon; and calling him to him up. 
one day, he aſked him, © whether he ſhould not like] fro 
to live in a Gentleman's houſe, who would teach hin] ng 
to ride the great horle, and to handle his arms like bin 
a Soldier, rather than with a Prieft, who would ti: gre 
him to death with - prayers and preaching ?” Upon nd 
the mention of Horſes and Arms, Caſtruccio was |. cot 
molt tranſported out of bis ſenſes; but Franciſco "ig 
perceiving that his modeſty would not ſuffer him to in 
ſpeak out, encouraged the boy to declare his mind ac 
frankly and openly. Upon which, he at laſt told ſel 
him, „that if he had the liberty of chuſing for him- fac 
ſelf, he had much rather be a Soldier than a Prieſt. J hut 
Franciſco was ſo plealed with this anſwer, that in me. 
few days the Canon Antonio was prevailed upon b. affe 
his 1mportunities to put Caſtruccio under his pro clic 
tegion ; eſpecially as he found his natural inclination] Mk“ 
to a military life was fo ſtrong, that it was impoſſible dia 


. $6 aer if, p | yea 
Caitruccio then having taken leave of his old friend his 

the Canon, went home with Franciſco Guinigi; unde on 
tho 


whoſe tuition it is almoſt incredible in how ſhort : 


time he made himſelf a perfect maſter of all tho! fat 
exerciſes and accompliſhments, which are requiſite i ce 
a Gentleman. For in the firſt place, he had learf ru. 
to ride and manage the higheſt ſpirited horſe with wu 

| ut 


| 
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amoſt grace and dexterity; and in tilts and tour- 
gaments, he tar excelled all the youth in the City, 
even at theſe years; ſo that in all the exercites, which 


required either courage, or ſkill, or agility, he had 


10 equal, With all theſe advantages he had a moſt 


engaging addreſs, and never either did or ſaid any 


thing that was rude or dilagreeable to any body. He. 
Aways treated his ſuperiors with great reſpect, and 
was no leſs modeſt amongſt his equals, than com- 
plaiſant and iamiliar with his inferiors. Such a be- 


haviour ſoon gained him the affections and eſteemg 


not only of the Guinigi family, but of the whole 


City of Lucca. 

When he was about eighteen, it happened that the 
Guelf faction drove the Ghibelines out of Pavia: 
upon which occaſion, the Duke of Milan being de- 
frous to re-eſtabliſh them there, ſent Franciſco Gui- 


nigt to their ſuccour, who took Caſtruccio along with 


Lim, as a perſon of whom he had conceived very 
great hopes, and in whom he much confided : and 
mdeed he gave ſo many proofs of his prudence and 
courage in that expedition, that he acquired the 
higheſt reputation, and became talked of, not only 
in Pavia, but all over Lombardy, with great honour 
and reſpect. He returned to Lucca, therefore, with 
ſill more glory than he left it, and had the ſatis- 
faction to find that he had prodigiouſly increaſed the 
number of his friends; as indeed he had neglected no 
means, that were neceſſary, to conciliate to himſelf the 


affections of the people. Soon after, his friend Fran- 


ciſco Guinigi falling ſick, and finding his illneſs was 


likely to prove. mortal, left Caſtruccio tutor and guar- 


dian to his only ſon Paolo, a youth of about thirteen 
years of age, He called him to his bed-ſide before 


his death, and prayed him to take the ſame care of 


his child that he had taken of him, and that if he 


thought there was any ſort of gratitude due to the 
father, he would ſhew 1t to the.ſon. After Fran- 


ciſco was dead, and Caſtruccid thus ſettled in his 


truſt, his power and reputation became ſo great ja 


Luccz, 
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Lucca, that the favour and eſteem which his fellow. Un 
citizens had ſhewn him before, at laſt turned to envy, pl 
and many went ſo far as to calumniate him, as a man be 
that was much to be ſuſpected of harbouring tyran- IF 6 
nical deſigns, and ambitious to enſlave his country, G 
The chief of theſe was Georgio delli Opizi, head of ch 
the Guelf faction in Lucca, who having entertained . ( 
ſome hopes of making himſelf, in a manner, Prince br 
of that City after the death of Guinigi, quickly found U 
Caſtruccio had gained ſuch an intereſt, by the im. f 
rtance of the truſt he was left in, and the influence 25 
which his other good qualities gave him, that he an 
would be a great impediment to his ſchemes, and 1 6; 
therefore took all opportunities of ſpreading ſuch I re: 
reports to his prejudice wherever he went. Caſtruccio, ¶ ba 
therefore, began to be alarmed at theſe calumnies, I ci 
and ſtill more fo, as he apprehended Opizi's intention I re 
was to diſgrace him by this means, in ſuch a manner, th. 
with the Lieutenant whom Robert, King of Naples, pa 

had ſer over them, that the latter might at laſt, per- 
haps, take it into his head to drive him out of the I] of 
Cy. 1 55 
The town of Piſa was then under the government co 
of Uguccione della Fagiuola, originally a native of I ing 
Arezzo, who having been at firſt appointed by the the 
Pifans to command their forces, ſoon after became Þ an, 
their Lord, and having given protection to certain ho 
| Ghibelines, who had been baniſhed from Lucca, Ca- che 
| ſtruccio entered into a ſecret correſpondence with theſe ¶ the 
exiles to reſtore them, if poſſible, by the aſſiſtance of Ly 
„ Uguccione, and even communicated his deſign to 
ſome of his friends at home, who were as jealous as 
| himſelf of the power of the Opizi. Having ſettled 
proper meaſures, therefore, for this purpoſe, Ca- 
{truccio ſecretly began to fortify a certain tower in 
the City, called la Torre delli Oneſti, into which he 
conveyed a ſufficient quantity of ammunition and 
J proviſions; in order, if there ſhould be occaſion, to 
| defend himſelf there for ſome days. On the night 
agreed upon with Uguccione, for the execution of 
- theilt 
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their enterprize, the latter did not fail to be at the 


place of rendezvous betwixt Lucca and the neigh- 


bouring mountains; from whence. upon the proper 
fignal being made, he advanced towards St. Peter's 
Gate, and ſet fire to the Portcullis, Caſtruccio, on 
the other hand, railed a tumult in the town at the 


fame time, and calling the people together to arms, 


broke down the gate on the inſide; after which, 
Uguccione having entered with his men, he not only 
ſoured the whole town, but killed Georgio Opizi 
and all his family, with many others of his friends 
and partizans; and having driven out the former 
Governor, he reformed the ſtate as Uguccione di- 
rected, after a terrible deſolation made in it, for he 
baniſhed above an hundred other families out of the 
City; part of whom took refuge at Florence, and the 
reſt at Piſtoia, two Cities of the Guelf faction, and for 
that reaſon enemies to Uguccione, and the prevailing 
party in Lucca, 


The Florentines, therefore, and ſome other genen 


of the Guelf party, perceiving the Ghibelines began 
to gain ground very faſt in Tuſcany, entered into a 
confederacy to reſtore the Luccheſe exiles ; and hav- 


ing raiſed a powerful army, they cauſed it to enter 


the Vale of Nievole, where they took Monte Catini, 
and afterwards ſat down before Monte Carlo, in 
hopes, if they could reduce that place, of opening 
themſelves a free paſſage to Lucca. Uguccione in 
the mean time, having aſſembled all the Pifan and 
Luccheſe forces, and drawn a good body of German 


cavalry out of Lombardy, went to beat up the Flo- 


rentine's quarters, who having notice of his approach, 


immediately raifed the Siege of Monte Carlo, and 


encamped betwixt Monte Catini and Peſcia. Uguc- 


cione, on the other hand, took poſſeſſion cf the poſt 


which they had quitted near Monte Carlo, at the 
diſtance of about two miles from the enemy; and 
there was ſeldom a day paſſed without a ſkirmiſh be- 
twixt the cavalry of the two armies, though they 
vere not ſupported with much vigour : for Uguc- 

Clone 
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cione being taken ill, the Piſans and Luccheſe did 
not care to hazard a general engagement. And his 
indiſpoſition increaſing, he was forced to retire into 
the town. of Monte Carlo, to take more effectual 
means for his recovery, and left the command of the 
Ane Caſtrusce „mne 
This retreat animated the Guelfs indeed at firſt, 
but proved the ruin of their army in the end: for as 
they ſaw the enemy's forces without a head, as they 
thought, they began to grow careleſs and fecure, and 
to deſpiſe them. Upon which, Caſtruccio perceiving | 
how much they were elated, endeavoured for ſome 
days to:flatter them in their ſecurity; pretending to 
be in great fear of them, and not ſuffering any of his 
men to ſtir out of their entrenchments. The Guelts, 
on the other hand, became every day more inſolent, 
as the enemy appeared more fearful of them, and at 
laſt grew ſo bold, that they preſented themſelves in 
order of battle before Caſtruccio's camp, on purpoſe 
to provoke him to an engagement if poſſible. When 
he had thus in a manner decoyed them into his net, 
and ſufficiently diſcovered the diſpoſition of their army, 
he reſolved to give them battle; and having made a 
ſhort ſpeech to animate his own troops, he told them 
he would enſure them a certain victory, provided they 
would behave themſelves like men, and carefully obey 
his order s. eee eee e 
He had obſerved, that the enemy had poſted their 
chief ſtrength in the center, and were weakeſt in the 
wings: for which reaſon he did quite the contrary, 
placing his beſt men in the wings, and his worſt in 
the center; and marching. out of his entrenchments 
in this order, as ſoon as he came near the enemy, who 
were approaching to brave him with their uſual in- 
ſolence, he ordered the ſquadrons in his center to 
move very ſlowly forwards, and his two wings to ad- 
vance as quick as they could; ſo that when they came 
to action, the wings only of. each army were engaged, 
whilſt the main body on both ſides was at a conſider— 
able diſtance from one another: for Caſtruccio's cen- 
22 ter 
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ter having advanced but very ſlowly, as it was or- 
dered, that of the enemy had a great way to march 
before they could charge it; by which it came to 
paſs, that Caſtruccio's beſt. troops were engaged with 
the weakeſt of the enemy; and their main ſtrength, 
which conſiſted in the center, was wholly unem- 
ployed, being neither able to charge the center of 
the Ghibelines, nor to ſuccour their own wings. 
Thus both the wings of the Guelfs were ſoon de- 
feated, and thoſe in the center ſeeing themſelves left 
utterly naked on each flank, were likewiſe forced to 
fly, without having had any opportunity of giving 
the leaſt proof of their courage. Great was the rout 
upon this occaſion, and the {laughter very conſider- 
able; for above ten thouſand men were killed on the 
Guelf ſide, with many general officers and gentlemen 
of the moſt eminent quality in Tuſcany, beſides ſe- 
veral Princes, who came to their aſſiſtance; amongſt 
whom were Peter and Charles, (one the brother, and 
the other nephew to Robert King of Naples) and 
Philip, Lord of Taranto. On Caſtruccio's fide, the 
number of ſlain did not amount to three hundred: 
but unfortunately, Franciſco, Uguccione's fon, was 
one of them, a gallant young Cavalier, who was killed 
fighting bravely in the firit attack. 
Thus victory increaſed Caſtruccio's reputation to 
ſuch a degree; that Uguccione, beginning to grow 
exceedingly jealous of him, reſolved to deſtroy him 
at all events; for he clearly perceived that the late 
advantage which the other had gained was more likely 
to be of prejudice than ſervice to his affairs. Whilſt 
he was thus meditating his ruin, and waiting for a 
fair opportunity of effecting it, it happened that Pietro 
Agnolo Micheli, a man of conſiderable rank and 
eſteem in Lucca, was aſſaſſinated there by a perſon, 
who fled to Caſtruccio's houſe for refuge after he had 
committed the fact: but the officers of juſtice pur- 
ſuing him thither, were forcibly driven out again by 
Caſtruccio; ſo that the murderer eſcaped. Uguc- 
cione, who was then at Piſa, being informed of this, 
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and thinking he had a plauſible pretence for pu- 
niſhing him, ſent orders to his ſon Neri, whom he 


had entruited with the government of Lucca, to in- 
vite Caſtruccio to ſupper, and when he had him ſafe 
in his houſe, to ſeize upon him and put him to death, 
Caſtruccio, therefore, coming to ſup with Neri, ac- 
eording to his invitation, without either fear or ſuf 
picion of any kind, was immediately made priſoner, 
But as Nert was afraid of putting him to death, with- 
out bringing him to a trial, left it ſhould provoke the 
people to rebel, he deferred his execution till he had 
lent to acquaint Uguecione with what he had done, 
and to deſire his further orders how to proceed in 


the matter: upon which, Uguccione was fo vexed at 
his ſon's timidity and delay, that he inſtantly ſet out 
for Lucca, with four hundred horſe, to ſee Caſtruccio 


ditpatched himſelf. But before he got as far as Bagni, 


the Piſans took up arms, and not only killed his De- 


puty, but all the reſt of his family who were then in 
that City, and made Count Gaddo della Gherardeſca 
their Sovereign. 

Uguccione was not yet arrived at Lucca when he 
heard of this revolt, but he reſolved not to turn back 
again, leſt the Luccheſe ſhould follow the example of 
the Piſans, and ſhut their gates againſt him, if they 
ſhould know what had happened "before he got thi- 
ther. Nevercheleſs, though the Lucchete did not 
hear of it till after his arrival, they thought the con- 
juncture fo favourable for Caſtruccio's Teleaſe, that 
they began firit to aſſemble in little cabals, where 
they talked of the matter without any ſcruple or re- 
ſerve; after which, they raiſed the mob, and at laſt 
took arms, and inſiſted that Caftruccio ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, which Uguccione was obliged to comply 
with, for fear of worſe conſequences. Caſtruccio, 


3 was no ſooner freed from his impriſonment, 


but he aſſembled all his friends, and taking advan- 
tage of the favourable diſpoſition of the people, at- 
tacked Uguccione and his forces; who, having no 
other reſource left, was obliged to quit the City With 
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all his friends, and fled to ſeek protection in Lom— 
bardy under the Lords of Scala, where he died 
not long after in a miſerable and forlorn condition. 


Caſtruccio, who but juſt before had been a pri- 
ſoner, becoming as it were Prince of Lucca in this 


manner, found means, by the aſſiſtance of his friends, 


and the continuance of popular favour, to get him- 
ſelf appointed General of their forces for the enſuin 

year; and being ambitious to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
ſome warlike enterprize, he reſolved to attempt the 
reduction of ſeveral towns, which had revolted from 
the Luccheſe, after the expulſion of Uguccione. 
For this purpole having entered into a confederacy 
with the Piſans, he marched, in conjunction with their 
forces, to beliege Serezana : and, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of it the ſooner, he built a fortreſs 
upon an eminence that commanded the town, which 
he took in leſs than two months. This fortreſs hav- 
ing been ſince much altered and enlarged by the Flo- 
rentines, is now called Serezanella. After which, he 


reduced Maſſa Carrara, Lavenza, and all the Coun- 


try of Lunigiana, with the fame good fortune and 
reputation : and, in order to ſecure the paſles that 


lead from thence into Lombardy, he ſeized upon 


Pontremoli, and drove Anaſtatio Palavicini, the Go- 
vernor, out of the town. At his return to Lucca 
from this ſucceſsful expedition, he was met by all 
the City at his entrance, and thinking it a proper con- 
juncture to aſſume the Sovereign Authority himſelf, 


eſpecially as he had corrupted. Pazzino dal Poggio, 


Pucinello dal Portico, Franciſco Boccanſacchi, and 


Cacco Guinigi, all men of very great credit and re- 


putation in Lucca, he took the government into his 
own hands, and was ſolemnly declared their Prince, 
though with the voluntary approbation and choice of 
the people. 

About this time, Frederic * of Bavaria, King of 
the Romans, coming into Italy to receive che Im- 


* This is a miſtake in Mathiavel. He ſhould have aid Lewis of 
Bavaria, 
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perial crown, Caſtruccio, in order to ingratiate him- 


felt with that Prince, went to meet him upon the 
road with four hundred horſe ; leaving Paolo Guinigi, 


his Lieutenant Governor there, whom he loved as 
| tenderly as if he had been his own fon, out of grati- 
tude to the memory of his father. Caſtruccio was re- 
ceived with much honour by Lewis; who likewiſe 


granted him many privileges, and made him his Lieu- 


tenant in Tuſcany. And as the Piſans had now not 
only mutinied againſt their new Governor, Gaddo 


della Gherardeſca, but driven him out of the town, 


and were ſtill in ſuch fear of him, that they applied 
to Lewis for protection, he made Caſtruccio their 
Governor, whom they willingly accepted, as they 


were in hopes he would be able to defend them 


againſt the reſentment of the Guelfs, and particularly 
of the Florentines, of which they were very appre— 


henſive. But when Lewis returned into Sy 


having left a perſon at Rome to ſuperintend his a 
tairs in Italy, all the Ghibelines of Tuſcany 180 
Lombardy, who adhered to the Emperor's party, 


had recourſe to Caſtruccio as their Chief, promiſing 


him the Sovereignty over their Country, if he would 


reſtore them to it, amongſt whom were Matteo Guidi, 


Nardo Scolari, Lapo Uberti, Gerozzi Nardi, and 


Pietro Buonaccorſi, all Ghibelines, and exiles from | 


Florence. Caſtruccio, therefore, aſpiring to make 
himſelf Lord of all Tuſcany by this addition to his 
own ſtrength, entered into a league with Matteo 


Viſconti, Prince of Milan, and to add more weight 


and reputation to this alliance, he enrolled every 
man as a ſoldier, both in Lucca, and the territory 


round about, that was capable of bearing arms: and 


as there were five gates in that City, he divided the 
town and adjacent country into five diſtricts, diftri- 
buting the inhabitants under different officers and co- 
lours: ſo that he could preſently aſſemble twenty 
thouſand men upon any emergency, excluſive of the 
ſuccours which he could draw from Piſa. 
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Whilſt he was thus fortifying himſelf with al- 
liances, and other military proviſions, it happened 
that Matteo Viſconti was attacked by the Guelfs of 
Placentia (after they had expelled the Ghibeline party 
theie) in conjunction with the forces of the Floren— 
tines, and others, ſent to their aſſiſtance by Robert, 
King of Naples: upon which, Matteo tollicited Ca- 
itruccio to fall upon the Florentines; that fo, when 
they were invaded at home, they might be obliged 
to recal their troops out of Lombardy. Caſtruccio 
accordingly made a fudden deſcent upon the Vale 
of Arno, where he took Fucecchio and St. Miniato, 
and ravaged the whole country in ſuch a manner, 
that the Florentines were ſoon forced to call home 
their troops. But they had hardly got back into 
Tuſcany, before Caſtruccio found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of returning to Lucca, * an extraordinary and 
unexpected event. 


The family of the Poggi were grown exceeding : 


powerful in that City, by having been the chief con- 
tributors to Caſtruccy's aegrandizement: but as they 
thought they had not been rewarded for thoſe ſervices 
according to their merits, they engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy, with ſeveral other families, to excite a re- 


volt and depoſe him. In conſequence of this reſo- 


lution, they and their followers, having raiſed the 


populace early one morning, took arms, and ran in a 


tumultuous manner to the perſon's houſe, whom Ca- 
ſtruccio had appointed Chief Jullice in his abſence, 
2nd immediately murdered him. But, in the midſt 
of their rage, Stephano Poggio, a man in years, and 
of a pacitic diſpoſition, who had not been at all con- 


cerned in the conipiracy, interpoſed his authority, and 


prevailed upon thoſe of his family, that were at the 
head of the tumult, to lay down their arms; which 
they preſently did, at his requeſt; eſpecially as he 
promiſed to be a mediator betwixt them and Ca- 
ſtruccio, and to procure them any realonable fatis- 
faction they ſhould deſire. But Caſtruccio being in- 
formed of Er had happened, immediately returned 
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to Lucca, with part of his forces, leaving the reſt 
under the command of Paolo Guinigi ; and, finding 
the tumult already compoſed, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, thought he had then a fair opportunity of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf more firmly in his new power: 
for which Purpoſe he, in the firſt place, took care to 
ſecure all the ſtrong places in the town, in which he 
_ planted parties of his ſoldiers and friends ſufficient to 
maintain them. Stephano Poggio, however, depend- 
ing upon the obligations under which he thought Ca- 
ſtruccio lay to him, preſently went to wait upon him 
at his Palace, and told him, lie was come, not to aſk 
any favour for himſelf. as he had done nothing to 
offend him; but hoped he would pardon the raſnneſs 
of ſome of his relations, when he conſidered their 
youth, the friendſhip that had ever ſubſiſted betwixt 
them, and the obligations he lay under to their fa- 
mily. To all which, Caſtruccio made anſwer in 
terms of the higheſt oratitude, and told him, he was 
much more pleaſed with the pains he had taken to 
compoſe thole troubles, than he had been offended 
at their temerity in raiſing them; exhorting him to 
ve of good courage, and fear nothing, but to come 
to him e again, and bring all his relations with him, as 
he ſhould take a particular pleaſure in ſhewing, not 
only his clemency, but his liberality to them. Upon 
theſe aſſurances, and the confidence they had in Ste- 
phano's merits, the whole family of the Poggi came 
accordingly to wait upon Caſtruccio: but he, without 
any regard to his promiſes, cauſed them all to be ſent 
to priſon, with Stephano amongſt the reſt, and after— 
wards to be put to death. 
In the mean time, the Florentines had eecovered 
St. Miniato, which determined Caſtruccio to put ar 
end to the war he was engaged in with them; as he 
thought he could not hope tor any great ſucce!s 
abroad, till he had ſettled his affairs more effectualiy 
at home. With this deſign, he firſt endeavoured to 
diſcover how the Florentines ſtood affected to a truce; 
and ainding they were tired of the espeneer of the 
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war, and as much inclined to a truce as himſelf, they 
conciuded one for two years, each fide being allowed 
to keep what they were then poſſeſſed of. Being 
thus freed from this embarraſſment, he began to take 
all poſſible precautions to guard againſt fuch dangers 
for the future, as he had ſo lately eſcaped ; putting 
all thoſe to death, upon one pretence or other, who 
he thought were molt likely to rival or oppoſe him 
in the government; and this he did without mercy : 

others he baniſhed, and ſome he deprived of their 
eſtates; affirming that he had found by experience, 
that he could truſt none of them. And tor his ſtill 


greater {ecurity, he built a Citadel at Lucca, out of 


the materials of thoſe Citizens houles, whom he had 
baniſhed, or put to death. 
Whilſt the truce continued with the Florentines, 


and he was thus employed in fortifying himſelf at 


Lucca, he neglected no other ſteps that could be 
taken for the further increaſe of his power, without 
entering into an open war: and as he was very de- 
ſirous to get poſſeſſion of Piſtoia, out of a periuaſion 
that if he could effect that, it would be the ſame as 
it he had one foot already in, Florence, he made all 
the people of the mountains in Tuſcany his triends, 
by one means or other, and benaved in ſuch a man- 
ner towards the heads of both parties in Piſto!a, that 
each {ide put great confidence in him. That City 
was then divided (as it long had been) into the two 
factions of the Bianchi and Neri: Baſtiano di Poſ- 
{ente, head of the former, and Neri da Gia of the 
latter, both held a ſtrict correſpondence with Ca- 
ſtruccio; and as one of them wanted to get rid of the 
other, after much jealouſy, and many bickerings be- 
twixt them, they at laſt came to an open rupture. 
Jacopo poſted himſelf, with his followers, at the gate 


that leads to Florence; and Baſtiano with his, at that 


which looks towards Lucca; and neither of them 
putting ſo much confidence in the Florentines as in 
Caſtruccio, (whom they looked upon as more expe- 
ditious and experienced in warlike enterprizes) each 
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faction ſent to him in a private manner to follicit his 
aſſiſtance, which he realy promiſed them both; af- 


| ſuring Jacopo that he would come in perſon to ſuc- 


cour him, and Baſtiano, that he would tend his Lieu- 
tenant Paolo Guinigi to his relief. A time being 
fixed upon accordingly, he diſpatched Paolo with 

art of his forces round about by the way of Peſcia, 


| Whilſt he himſelf marched directly to Piſtoia with the 


reſt: and both of them arriving there about mid- 
night, as had been agreed betwixt Caſtruccio and 
Paolo, were received as friends, though at different 

ates. When they had thus gained admittance, upon 
a ſional given by Caftruccio to Paolo, one of them 
fell upon Jacopo da Gia, and the other upon Ba- 
ſtiano di Poſſente, and Killed them both, with many 
of their partizans, making prifoners of the reſt. 
Afﬀter which, they ſcoured the town without the leaſt 
oppoſition, and having driven the former Magiſtracy 
out of the Town-hall, Caſtruccio eaſily prevailed 


upon the people to acknowledge him for their So- 
vereign, partly by engaging to diſcharge all their 


debts, and partly by promiſes of other future bene: 
factions. In the ſame manner he likewiſe ingratiated 
himſelf with the inhabitants of the adjacant territory; 
great numbers of whom had flocked in out of a cu- 
riofity of ſeeing their new Prince: ſo that every man 
returned to his own houſe, not only well ſatisfied 
with the hopes of further kindneſſes, but in admi- 


ration of Caſtruccio's conduct and valour. 


Soon after, there happened to be ſome tumults at 
Rome, upon the account of a ſcarcity of proviſions 
in that City, occaſioned by the removal of the papal 
chair to Avignon, and the averſion the people had 
to a German adminiſtration: and theſe commotions 
daily increaſed to ſuch a degree, thar at Jaſt nothing 
was to be ſeen or heard of there, but riots, and 


murders, and other enormities, which it was not in 


the power of Henrico, the Emperor's Lieutenant, by 
any means to remedy : ſo that he began to grow ex- 
Feedingly * * would call in Robert, 

King 


King of Naples, to drive him out of the City, and 
reſtore the government of it to the Pope. And ſince 
he had no other ally, to whom he could have ſo im- 
mediate recourſe as Caſtruccio, he ſent to deſire he 
would not only ſend him ſome ſupplies, but come 
with them in perſon to his aſſiſtance. Upon which, 
Caſtruccio conſidering, that ſuch an opportunity 
ought not to be neglected, of eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
the Emperor's favour, by the merit of ſerving him 
when he was at ſuch a diſtance, and could have no 
other help; left Paoio Guinigi, his Lieutenant, ar 
Lucca, and marched directly to Rome, with two 
hundred horſe, where he was received by the Governor 
with the higheſt honours, and ſoon retrieved the Em- 
peror's reputation there, and compoled all tumults 
and diſſenſions, merely by his prudence, without 
bloodſhed, or the leaſt violence of any kind. For he 
cauſ-d a great quantity of corn to bs tranſported by 
ſca from the territories of Piſa to Rome, and thereby 


put an end to all complaints and murmurs : after 


which, partly by exhortation, and partly by threats 
of puniſhment upon any future miſbehaviour, he re- 
duced the principal Citizens and ringleaders of the 


late ſedition to their former obedience. Out of gra- 


titude for theſe merits, he received many diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of favour from the Citizens of Rome; 
and amongſt the reſt, was created Senator of their 


City: which office he took poſſeſſion of with great 


pomp and ſolemnity, being cloathed in embroidered 
robes, with two devices wrought in them, the one 
before, and the other behind; the firſt of which was, 
« He is what God has been pleaſed ro make him,” 
and the other, And ſhall be what God will have 
him to be.“ 

In this interval, the Florentines being nettled that 
Caſtruccio had made himſelf maſter of Piſtoia in ſo 
inſidious a manner, durirg the time of the truce, re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to get it into their hands again 
which they thought would be no. difficult matter to 
effect, whilſt he was Otherwiſe employed. Amongſt 
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che Piſtoian exiles who had taken refuge at Florence, 
were Baldo Cecchi and Jacopo Baldini, both men of 
great intereſt and authority, and ready to engage in 
any enterprize that was likely to reſtore them to their 


country. Theſe two held a correſpondence with ſome | 


friends in Piſtoia, by whoſe management, and the aſ- 
 fiſtance of the Florentines, they got into that City in 
the night, where they killed many of Caſtruccio's of- 
ficers and partizans; and having driven out the reſt, 
reſtored the citizens to their former liberty. The 
news of this event arriving at Rome, ſo mortified 
Caſtruccio, that he immediately took leave of the 
Governor, and marched away with his forces, as faſt 
as he could to Lucca, But the Florentines hearing 


of his return, imagined he would not long remain 
quiet there, and therefore, reſolving to ſtrike the firſt 
blow, advanced with a body of forces into the Vale | 


of Nievole, before he was ready to take the field; in 


hopes, if they could ſecure that paſs, they ſhould be | 


able to prevent him from ſending any ſuccours for 
the recovery of Piſtoia: and for this purpole, having 


aſſembled all their friends of the Guelf party, they 


ſent a very conſiderable army into the territories ot 
that City. Caſtruccio, on the other hand, marched 
with his troops to Monte Carlo, and being informed 
where the enemy was encamped, determined to avoid 
any engagement with them, either in the plains of 
Piſtoia, or thoſe near Peſcia, but to draw them to an 
action, if poſſible, in the ſtraights of Serravalle ; 
which if he could do, he made no doubt of defeat- 
ing them, notwithſtanding their army conſiſted of 
forty thouſand men, and his of twelve thouſand only, 


but they were the flower of his troops. And though 


he confided much in their valour and his own abi- 
lities, yet he was afraid, if they engaged in an open 
country, of being ſurrounded by a force ſo much lu- 
perior to his Own. 

Serravalle is a Caſtle betwixt Peſcia and Piſtoia, 
ſituated upon a hill, which on that fide cloſes the 
Vale of Nicvole, not directiy 1 in the high road, Nom: 

about 
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about two muſket ſhots above it. The paſs is rather 


narrow than ſteep; for the aſcent 1s very gradual on 
both ſides, but it is ſo ſtreight, eſpecially on the top of 


the hill, where a river divides itſelf into two branches, 
that twenty men a-breaſt would fill the whole ſpace 


from one ſide to the other. In this place Caſtruccio 
deſigned to engage the Florentines ; that ſo he might 
not only give his ſmall army all the advantage he 
could, but prevent them from diſcovering the num- 
ber of the enemy before they came to action, which 
he thought might diſcourage them. One Manfredi, 
a German by birth, was then in poſſeſſion of the 
Caſtle of Serravalle, who had held it (before Ca- 
ſtruccio made himſelf maſter of Piſtoia) by the com- 


mon conſent of the Piſtoians and Luccheſe, as a place 


to which they both claimed a right: and as he had 
not offended either fide, but obſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality betwixt them, without ſeeming to adhere too 
partially either to one or the other, he was ſtill ſuf- 


fered to continue in it; eſpecially as the place was 


lo ſtrong, that he could not eaſily be forced out of 
it. But upon this occaſion, Caſtruccio knowing the 
importance of that fortreſs, was very deſirous to get 
it into his own hands, and being well acquainted with 


one of the garriſon, he prevailed upon him to diſ- 
patch the Governor, and admit four hundred of his 


men the night before he intended to fight the enemy. 


Having made theſe preparations, he itill continued 


in his camp, near Monte Carlo, without ſeeming in— 
clinable to move from thence, in order to encourage 
the Florentines to purſue their march into the Vale; 


who being eager to remove the war out of the ter- 
ritories of Piſtoia into that quarter, had encamped at 


the bottom of the hill, under Serravalle, with a de- 
ſign to paſs it the next day. But Caſtruccio having 


made himſelf maſter of the Caſtle, without any noiſe g 
or tumult in the night-time, ſilently decamped from 


Monte Carlo about midnight, and arrived with his 
forces early in the morning, at the foot of the hill, 
on the other ſide of Serravalle: ſo that, as it hap- 
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| pened, the Florentines began to march up the ſkirt 
of it on one ſide, at the very fame time that his men 
were aſcending the other. Caitruccio had ordered 
his infantry to advance along the common road, and 
detached a body of four hundred horſe to 1 85 poſt 
on the left near the Caſtle. The Florentines, on the 
other hand, had ſent an advanced guard of four hun- 
dred horſe likewiſe to take poſſeſhon of the top of 
the hill, which was followed by all their infantry, nor 
at all expecting to find Caſtruccio there, as they did 
not know the Caſtle was in his hands: fo that they 
never diſcovered his infantry, till they were fo near 
together, that they had ſcarcely time to lace on their 
helmets, before they were attacked by them. Being 
ſurpriſed in this manner, and taken at ſuch a difad- 
vantage by an enemy that was drawn up in good or- , 
der, and ready prepared for them, they made but a 
feeble reſiſtance, before their whole army was thrown 
into confuſion ; the cavalry falling foul upon the in- 
fantry, and the infantry recoiling upon the carriages 
and baggage; the paſs being ſo Kreighr and crouded 
that the officers could neither get to cheir proper poſts, II 
nor tell what to do in fuch an extremity, nor have put 
it in execution, if they had known: ſo that the horſe f 
which were engaged with the enemy's foot, were all I 
ſoon cut off; and what little ſtand they did make, 
was owing rather to the ſituation they were in, than T 
to any bravery of their own; for having the moun- ny 
tains on each flank, their own friends all in confuſion I __ 
in the rear, and the enemy in front, they could not I K 
poſſibly run away, But Caſtruccio perceiving it + 
would be a long time before he could cut his way 
| | through them in that narrow defile, cauſed a thou- th 
| | land of his foot to march round by the Caſtle, who ay 
_ having joined the four hundred horſe, which he had y 
| ſent that way before, came down the hill, and fell 
8 upon the enemy's flank with ſuch fury, that they # 
could not ſtand the ſhock, but were totally routed, ef 
rather by the incommodiouſheſ: of the ground, than 1 
the number of the enemy. Thoſe chat were in the 
rear, 
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rear, therefore, began to fly, and make room for 


the reſt; and diſperling themſelves over the plain be- 
twixt Serravalle and Piſtoia, every man provided for 
himſelf as well as he could. 

This defeat was great and bloody. Many general 
officers were taken priſoners; amongſt whom were 
Brandino de Roſh, Franciſco Brunellcſchi, and Gio- 
vanni della Jofa, three noble Florentines, with a great 
number of other Tulcans and Neapolirans of dit- 


tinction, whom King Robert had ſent to the aſliſtance 


of the Guelfs. Upon the firſt neus of this over- 
throw, the Piſtoians immediately drove all that were 
friends to that party out of the City, and voluntaril 

ſubmitted to Caſtruccio, who purſuing his ſucceſs, 
ſeized upon Prato, and all the Caſtles upon the plain, 

on both ſides of the Arno, and encamped with his 
army on the plain of Perettolo, about two miles from 
Florence; where he continued ſeveral days to divide 
the ſpoil, coining money in contempt of the Floren— 
tines, making horſe and foot races, and exhibiting 
other ſpectacles and diverſions to entertain his ſoldiers 
after fo great a victory: in the mean time, he was 
tampering with ſome of the principal Citizens in 
Florence, to open him one of the gates of that City, 
and to let him into it in the night— Te ; but the con- 


ſpiracy being diſcovered, thoſe that were concerned 


in it were ſcized and put to death, among whom 
were Tomaſo Lupacci and Lamertuccio Tretcobaldi. 
The Florentines, therefore, being dilmayed at this 
defeat, began to deſpair of preſerving their liberties; 
and ſeeing. no other remedy, ſent Ambaſſadors to the 


King of Naples, with an offer of the Sovereignty of 


their City, if he would take it under his protection: 
which he readily accepted, not only upon account of 
the great honour they did him, but becauſe he knew 
of what confequence it was to his own affairs, that 


the Guelfs ſhould ſtill be ſupported in ſuch a manner, 


as to be able to maintain their ground in Tuſcany: 
upon which conſideration, he ſent his ſon Carlo with 
tour thouſand horſe to their relict, on condition that 

they 
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they ſhould pay him the yearly ſum of two hundred 
thouſand florins. 

In the mean time, however, they were in ſome 
meaſure freed from the terror of Caſtruccio's arms, 
he being obliged to quit their territories, and march 
with his army direCtly to Piſa, in order to ſuppreſs a 
conſpiracy hatched againſt him there, by Benedetto 
Lanfranchi, one of the heads of that City; who, not 
being able to bear that his country ſhould be in ſub. 
jection to a Luccheſe, formed a deſign of ſurpriſing 
the Citadel, and when he had driven out the gar- 
riſon, to kill all Caſtruccio's friends in that City, 
But as the number of perſons that are truſted with 
ſecrets of that kind is generally too ſmall to carry 
ſuch undertakings into execution, whilſt he was en- 
deavouring to engage more accomplices in the con- 
ſpiracy, he found that ſome of them had betrayed 
him, and diſcovered the whole to Caſtruccio; of 
which perfidy Bonifacio Cerchi and Giovanni Guidi, 
two Florentine exiles then at Piſa, were ſtrongly ſul. 
peed. However that might be, Benedetto was ap- 
prehended and executed for it, all the reſt of his fa- 
mily ſent into baniſhment, and many others of the 
principal Citizens beheaded. Caſtruccio, therefore, 
perceiving that he could not depend upon the af— 
fections, either of the Piſans or Piſtoians, began to 


take all poſſible means, both gentle and violent, to 


ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch machinations for the fu- 


ture; which gave the Florentines time to recruit their 


forces, and receive the ſuccours they had been pro- 
miſed from Naples : after the arrival of which, under 
the conduct of Prince Carlo, they reſolved not to 
loſe a moment; and having called in almoſt every 
Guelf in Italy to their aſſiſtance, they formed a very 
conſiderable army, conſiſting of above thirty thouſand 
foot, and ten thouſand horſe. After their forces were 
thus aſſembled, their firſt deliberation was, whether 
they ſhould begin with the ſiege of Piſa or Piſtoia: 
at laſt, the former was agreed upon, as they thought 
they were more likely to ſucceed in that enterprize 
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than the other, conſidering the late conſpiracy there, 


which was ſo recent, that in all probability, it had 


left ſome ſeeds of difcontent and revenge, which 
might produce a revolt in their favour, and that the 
reduction of Pifa muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
that of Piſtoia, 


In purſuance of this reſolution, their army took the 
field in the beginning of May, in the year 1328; and 


having preſently made themſelves maſters of Laſtra, 


Signa, Monte Lupo, and Empoh, they ſat down be- 


fore St. Miniato. Caſtruccio, on the other hand, hav- 
ing received intelligence how great a force they had 
railed againſt him, was ſo far from being daunted, 


that he thought the time was now at hand, when 
Fortune deſigned to make him maſter of all Tuſ- 


cany; being perſuaded the Florentine army would 
make no better proof in their expedition againſt Piſa, 


than they had done at Serravalle, and that, if they 


were defeated again, they would not be able to repair 
their loſs as ſoon as they had done before, if ever 


they did at all. Full of theſe hopes, he aſſembled 
an army of twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand. 


horſe, and encamped near Fucecchio; having firſt 
thrown a ſuccour of five thouſand foot into Piſa, un- 


der the command of Paolo Guinigi. 


Fucecchio is naturally one of the ſtrongeſt for- 


treſſes in the territories of Piſa, being ſituated betwixt 
the Arno and the Guſciana, and upon an eminence 
which is a good deal higher than the plain: ſo that 
whilſt he kept poſſeſſion of that poſt, the enemy could 


neither prevent him from being ſupplied with pro- 
viſions from Lucca or Piſa, (except they divided their 
forces) nor could they either come to attack him 
there, or march towards Piſa, without manifeſt gif 


advantage, For in the latter caſe, they muſt put 


themſelves betwixt Caſtruccio's army and the forces 
that lay at Piſa; and in the former, they could not 
paſs the Arno, (as they muſt ao to give him battle) 
whilſt he occupied thoſe quarters, without expoſing 


themſelves to very great danger. Caſtruccio, there- 


fore, 
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fare, in order to draw them into a ſnare, had en- 


camped with his army, not immediately upon the 


banks of the Arno, but nearer the walls of Fucecchio; 


leaving a conſiderable ſpace void betwixt his camp 
and the river, in hopes that would allure them to at- 


tempt a pailage. 


After the Florentines had taken St. Miniato, they 


conſulted for ſome time, What was next to be done, 
and whether they ſhould lay ſiege to Piſa, or march 
directly to fight Caſtruccio: at laſt, after they had 


thoroughly conſidered both ſides of the queſtion, they 
determined upon the latter. The Arno, at that time, 


was fo low, that it might be forded, though not with- 
out ſome difficulty; for the water was ſtill high 


enough to take the infantry up to their ſhoulders, 
and the cavalry to their ſaddle ſkirts, On the morn- 


ing of the tenth of June, however, the Florentines 


having drawn up their army in good order, began to 
aſs the river with part of their horſe, and a body of 


ten thouſand foot, Upon which, Caſtruccio, who 
. was ready prepared for this event, and had narrowly 


obſerved their motions, immediately advanced, and 


fell upon them with five thouſand foot, and three 


thouſand horſe, before one half them had paſſed; 


having firſt placed a thouſand of his light- armed in- 
fanty a little higher up the ſtream, and as many more 
at ſome diſtance upon the banks below. The Flo- 
rentine infantry found themſelves ſo embarraſſed in 
the ford by the depth of the water, and the weight 


of their arms, that many of them could not gain the 


oppoſite ſide : and the horſe, which had already got 


cover, had broke up the bed of the river in ſuch a 


manner, that it made it exceeding difficult to be 
forded by the reſt, ſome of them plunging in the 


water and throwing their riders, and others ſticking 
fo faſt in the mud, that they could not diſengage 


themſelves : ſo that the Florentine Generals perceiv- 


ing it was impoſſible that the whole army ſhould 


pats at that place, ordered the remainder of their 
forces to march higher up the river, in hopes of find- 
) ing 
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ing a ſhallower and more convenient ford. But there 
they were encountered again by the foot, which Ca- 
ſtruccio had poſted at thi: place, who, being lightly 
armed With targets and lances, fo galled their horics 
about their heads and breaſts, and ſet up ſuch ſhouts, 
that they were frighted, and inſtead of advancing, 
recolled upon each other, and threw every thing into 
confuſion. : 

In the mean time, the conflict etwixt Caſtruccio's 
forces, and thoſe that had paſſed the river, was very 
ſharp and obſtinate; many were kilied on both ſides, 
whilit every man exerred his utmoſt efforts to over— 
power his enemy. Caftruccio wanted to drive the 
Florentines back again into the Arno; and they, 
on the other hand, were no leſs eager to gain as 


much ground upon him, as might make room for 


the reſt of their troops to form, as ſoon as they could 
get out of the water, The leaders likewiſe, on each 
fide, did not a little contribute to this obſtinacy, both 
by their exhortations and example. Caſtruccto told 
his men, that the enemy's army was compoled of 
ſuch ſort of ſoldiers as they had beaten but a little 
while before at Serravalle : whilſt the Florentine of- 
ficers repreiented to their forces, how infatnous it 
would be for ſo numerous an army to be worſted by 
one that was every way inferior to it, But Caſtruccio 
perceiving that each {ide maintained their ground, 


though both began to grow equally faint and tired 


with the length of the battle, and had many killed 
and wounded, cauſed another body of five thouſand 


foot to advance; and having led them up to the rear 


of thoſe that were engaged, ordered the latter to 
open, and wheel off to the right and left, which gave 
the Florentines an- opportunity of puſhing forwards, 
and gaining a little ground indeed, at firſt; but when 
thoſe that were already wearied out, came to be en- 
gaged with freſh men, they could not ſtand before 
them, but were obliged to retreat, and throw them- 
ſelves into the river. There was yet no great ad- 


vantage gained on either ſide betwixt the cavalry of 
Vol. „ H h e the 
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the two armies: for, as Caſtruccio well knew the 


enemy was much {ſuperior to him in that reſpe&, he 
had ordered his officers to act upon the defenſive onl 

againſt their horſe, in order to gain time till he had 
beat their foor, which he made no doubt of, and then 
he thought he ſhould be more able to cope with their 
cavalry. And this ſucceeded according to his wiſhes : 
for when he ſaw their infantry repulſed, and puſhed 
back again into the river, he preſently joined his own 
cavalry, and falling upon that of the enemy with the 
united force of his horſe and foot together, ſoon put 
them to the rout. The Florentine Generals, there- 
fore, perceiving the obſtacles their cavalry had met 
with in fording the river in that place, endeavoured : 
to find a paſſage for a body of their infantry a little 
lower, in order to attack Caſtruccio in flank :; but as 
the banks were high and difficult of aſcent, and oc- 
cupied by Caſtruccio's forces, they failed in that at- 
tempt allo: ſo that their whole army was defeated, | 


with great glory and reputation to Caſtruccio; for | 


out of ſo large a number, hardly a third part eſcaped, 
Many of the Florentine Commanders were taken pri- | 
ſoners: Prince Carlo, indeed, had the good fortune 
to ſave himſelf by flight, and got ſafe ro Empoli, to- 
gether with MicheP Agnolo Falconi, and Taddeo | 
delli Albizi, the Florentine Commiſſaries. Great was 
the booty, and greater the ſlaughter, as may well be 


ſuppoſed upon fuch an occafion : for of the Floren- F 


tine army, twenty thouſand two hundred and thirty- 
two men were left dead upon the ſpot, and of Ca- 
ftruccio's, about fifteen hundred and ſeventy. 
Hut Fortune now beginning to grow jealous of his 
glory, put a ſtop to his career, at a time when he 
would certainly have accompliſhed the great deſigns 
he had long been revolving in his mind. For being 


oOver- heated and fatigued with the length of a battle, 
which had laſted a whole day, he rode, all covered 


with duſt and ſweat, as ſoon as it was over, to the 
gate of Fucecchio, where he ſtopped, partly to te- 
ceive his Soldiers at their return from the field of 


battle, 
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battle, and to congratulate them upon a victory which 


was owing to their valour; and partly that he might 


be near at hand to remedy any ſudden accident or diſ- 
order, if the enemy ſhould chance to rally and make 


| head again; for it had always been his cuſtom to be 
the Grit on horſeback, and the laſt that diſmounted, 


But whilſt he was waiting there, and expoſed to an 


_ vawholeſome ſouth wind, which often ariſes from the 


waters of the Arno, he was ſuddenly ſeized with cold 


chill, attended with a ſhivering fit; of which he made 


ſo little account, having been long uſed to all man- 
ner of hardſhips and fatigues, that for want of pro- 
per care it proved fatal to him. For the night fol- 


lowing he was attacked with a ſevere fever, which 
increaſed every hour to ſuch a degree, that his Phy- 


ſicians had no hopes of his recovery: upon which, 
Caſtruccio himſelf being ſenſible of the danger he 
was in, {ent for Paolo Guinigi, and ſpoke to him in 
this manner. © Could I have foreſeen, dear Son, 


that Fortune would thus have cut me off in the 


middle of my courſe, and at a time when 1 flattered 
myſelf with immortal glory and renown in my future 
undertakings, from the uncommon ſucceſs with which 
my arins have hitherto been crowned, I would not 
have been fo ſollicitous to extend my conqueſts. For 


if I had left you in poſſeſſion of a ſmaller territory, 


1 ſhould, likewiſe, have left you fewer enemies, and 


leſs expoſed to envy, Had I been content with the 


Sovereignty of Lucca and Piſa, without aſpiring to 
that of Piſtoia, and provoking the Florentines by ſo 


many injuries and inſults as I have done, I might 


have made both thoſe States my friends, and not only 
have led a more peaceable and quiet, if not a longer 
life, but have left you poſſeſſed of a dominion, not 


ſo extenſive, perhaps, but certainly more ſecure and 


better eſtabliſhed. But Fortune, who takes upon 
herſelf to govern all worldly affairs, neither gave me 


penetration ſufficient to ſee into her wiles, nor time 


enough to get the better of her malevolence. Tou 


muſt have heard from many (and I was never ſo un- 
H ha grateful 
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grateful as to deny it) how I came into your Father's 


houſe, whilſt was yet but a boy, and deſtitute of 
all means that could inſpire me with any hopes of 
ever gratifying the impulſe of a generous mind; and 
that I was educat:d and cheriſhed by him, in as ten- 
der a manner as if I had been his own child; fo that 
it is wholly owing to his tuition and example, that J 
have been able to exert any virtues, which I may 


have been thought to poſſeſs, and to advance myſelf 


to that degree of reputation and grandeur, in which 
you have ſcen me. When he lay upon his death-bed, 
he committed both your perſon and fortune to my 
care and good faith; and 1 have always diſcharged 
both thoſe truſts with that honour and fidelity to 
which | thought myſelf ſo highly obliged. I have 
not only preſerved to you the inheritance of your 
father, but that 1 might alſo leave you the fruits of 
my own labours and ſucceſs, 1 never engaged in ma- 
trimony ; leſt if I ſhould have children of my own, 
my natural affection for them might either impair my 
attachment to you, or diminiſh the gratitude which 
I owe to his bounty. But if it gives me great plea- 
ſure to leave you in poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable 
ſtate, it fills me with no lefs concern, when I reflect 
at the fame time, that I leave you but weak and un- 

ſettled in it; for you may aſſure yourſelf, that Lucca 
will not bear much longer to live in ſubjection to you: 
and as for Piſa, the inhabitants are naturally ſo fickle 
and perfidious, that though they have been Jong ac- 
cuſtomed to ſervitude, they will always diſdain the 
yoke of a Luccheſe, The Piſtoians, likewiſe, are as 
little to be depended upon; becaule they are not only 


divided amongft themſelves, but exceedingly exaſ- 


perated at the injuries we have fo lately done them. 


' Your neighbours the Florentines alſo, though not a 


little irritated at the war I have been carrying on 
againſt them, are yet very far from being ſubdued ; 
and I make no doubt but they will rejoice as much 
at the news of my death, as if they had conquered 
all Tuſcany, The Prince of Milan and the Em- 
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peror are at fo great a diſtance, ſo flow in their mo- 
tions, and ſo dilatory in their ſuccoute, that you can 
put no great confidence in them. Youu have nothing 
to truſt to but your own conduct, the memory of my 
atchievements, and the reputation we have gained by 
our late victories; of which if you make a prudent 
ule, they will be of no ſmall ſervice to you in con- 
cluding an honourable peace with the Florentines 
who being daunted at preſent by ſo recent a defeat, 
will naturally defire an accommodation, I indeed 
took all means to provoke them to a rupture, becauſe 
I thought nothing could contribute ſo much to my 
advancement : but let 1t be your principal endeavour 
to make them your friends, as nothing can fo ef- 
fectually conduce to your intereſt and lecurity, as a 
good underitanding with them. Ir is a matter of 
great importance in human affairs, for a Prince to 


kaow himſelf, and to weigh his own abilities as well 
as the ſtrength of his State ; that ſo, if he finds he is 


not qualified for warlike undertakings, he may apply 
| himlelf to learn the art of ruling in peace. It is my 
advice, therefore, that you would well cor fider this, 


and endeavour by thoſe means to enjoy the fruit of 


my labours (as you eaſily may if you tollow theſe pre- 
cepts) in ſafety and tranquillity: and then you will 
lie under this double obligation to me, that I have 
not only left you a flouriſhing State, but ſuch in- 
ſtructions alſo as will not fail to ſecure it to you.“ 
When he had finiſhed theſe exhortations, he ſent 


for ſuch of the Citizens of Lucca, Pila, and Piſtoia, _ 
as had fought under his banners, and after he had 
both recommended Paolo Guinigi to them as their 
Sovereign, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and obliged them 


to take an oath of allegiance to him, he departed this 
life; as much admired by his very enemics, and la— 
mented by his friends, as any Prince that ever lived. 
His exequits were celebrated with great pomp and 
ſolemnity, and his corpſe interred in the Church of 
St. Francis at Lucca. Paolo Guinizi, fucceeded him 
indeed in his dominions, but his abilities were not 


. equal 
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equal to thoſe of Caſtruccio, nor was his fortune ſo 
favourable; for he ſoon loſt Piſtoia, and afterwards 
Piſa, and with great difficulty kept Lucca, which, 
however, continued in his family to the fourth ge- 
neration. 

From this ſhort account of Caltruccio's life and 
actions, it may appear, that he was not only deſervedly 
looked upon as a very extraordinary man in his own 
times, but might juſtly have been fo eſteemed in for- 
mer ages. His ſtature was higher than ordinary, 
and his limbs admirably proportioned to each other: 
beſides which, he had ſomething ſo engaging in his 
countenance, and received every body with ſo much 
complaiſance and affability, that no one ever went 

diſſatisfied out of his preſence. His hair, which he 
always wore cropt ſhort above his ears, rather in- 
clined to red, and he conſtantly went bare-headed in 
all ſorts of weather. He was grateful to his friends, 
terrible to his foes, an impartial diſtributor of juſtice 
amongſt his Subjects, full of wiles and ſtratagems 
when he had enemies to deal with, and ſeldom had 
recourle to open violence, when he could carry his 
point by craft or circumvention ; as he uſed to ſay, 
that ſucceſs, by what means ſoever procured, was 
equally glorious. No man ever took wiſer meaſures 
to prevent difficulties and dangers, or behaved with 
more intrepidity and preſence of mind when they 
could not be avoided : for it was a maxim with him, 
that a man ought to try all things, and be diſmayed 
at nothing ; ſince it was plain that God was a friend to 
the brave, by employing them as inſtruments to cha- 
ſtiſe cowards, He was very quick, and ſometimes ra- 
ther ſatirical in his jokes ard repartees; and as he 


never ſpared any one, ſo he never was offended when 


others took the ſame liberties with him : ſome of his 
witty ſayings are {till remembered *, He bought a 


* It is well if the Reader can find much wit in theſe ſayings; for 
certainly ſome of em appear very flat, and others to be of much 
higher date than Caſtruccio's time. Might not one, therefore, very 
well apply to Caſtruccio (or perhaps more truly t. to Machiavel bimſelt) 


bird 
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bird one day for which he gave a crown ; and one of 
his acquaintance laughing at him, and ſaying, he 


what Gnatho ſays to Thraſo in Terence? “ Tuumne, obſecro te, hoc 
dictum erat? vetus credidi. Plus millies jam audivi.“ © Pray Sir, is 
this your own yoke ? I thought it had been an old one, for I have 
heard it above a thouſand times. - The paſſage mentioned in the Life 
of Machiavel, relating to the fineſſe which he made uſe of in compoſ« 
ing the Life of Caftruccio Caſtracani, and referred to by Mr. Bayle in 
the Suite du Menagiana, is as follows. Leonard Aretin etoit un des 
ſavans qui ſe ſont le plus diſtinguez dans le temps du repouvellement 
des lettres: mais il a fait un choſe qui ne lui eſt pas honorable. II 
trouva un manuſcrit Grec da Procope de bells Gothico. Il le traduiſit 
en Latin, & fit paſſer cet ouvrage comme s' il eut ete de lui. Mais 
depuis on trouva d'autres manuſcrits du meme ouvrage de Procope, 
& la ſupercherie de Leonard Aretin fut decouverte. Machiavel s' 
prit plus adroitement dans une ſemblable affaire. Un manuſcrit des 
Apothegmes des Anciens de Plutarque lui etant tombe entre les mains, 
il en prit ce qui lui plut davantage, & ne croyant pas qu une ſimple 
traduction lui fit aſſez d'honneur dans le monde, & ne s'accommodant 
pas d'ailleurs d'une impoſture auili groſſiere & auſſi facile à decouvrir 
que celle de Leonard Aretin, il agit à la verité plus finement gu lui, 
mais non pas plus conſciencieuſement. I] entrepit la Vie de Caſtruceio 
Caſtracani, & là mit dans la bouche de ſon Heros la plus part des 
bonnes choſes que Plutarque rapporte des Anciens: encore a-t- il de- 
guisé ſa mauvaiſe foi, & n' a pas pouſse Pimpudence ſi Join que Leo- 
nard Aretin l' a pouſſeè. © Leonard Aretin was one of the Literati, 
that diltinguiſhed themſelves molt at the reſurrection of Letters, He 
was guilty of an action, however, that did him but little honours 
For happening to meet with a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the Gothic war, 
written in Greek, by Procopins, he tranſlated it into Latin, and pub— 
liſhed it as his own work. But unfortunately for him, ſeveral other 
manuſcripts of the original were found ſoon after, and the theft 
was detected. Machiavel took a more adroit way upon a like oc— 
caſion. A manuſcript of Plutarch's Apothegms of the Ancients, fall- 
ing into his hands, he picked out ſuch as he liked beſt: but as he 
thought a mere tranſlation of them would gain him no great degree 
of reputation in the world, and probably was afraid to venture at an 
impoſture ſo groſs and eaſy to be diſcovered as Aretine's, he ated 
more cunningly, though not more conſcientiouſly, than the other 
had done. For having undertaken to write the Life of Caſtruccio Ca- 
ſtracani, he put moſt of the ſnrart things, which Plutarch reports to 
have been ſaid by the Ancients, into the mouth of his Hero: ſo 
that he threw a little ſort of diſguiſe over his plagiariſms, and was nat 
quite ſo impudent and barefaced in his roguery as Aretine. Suite du 
Menagiana, p. 100,101, The Edition of the Menagiana, from which this 
aſſage is extracted, is in four Volumes, printed at Amſterdam in 1713. 
The ſecond is called Suite du Menagiana. The two laſt have a different 
title, and are called Menagiana, en, Les Bons Mots & Remarques hiſto. 
riques, morales, & d' erudition du Monſieur Menage, recueillies par ſes 
amis. But they are rather remarks upon Menage's remarks, and very 
often corrections of them made by his friends: from whence we may 
ſee that he was frequently miſtaken. For the two laſt Volumes 
are merely corrections of the two firſt: ſo that the corrections equal 
Menage's obſervations, at leaſt in bulk, though not in number. In- 
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would not have given above a penny for it himſelf, 
Very likely, anſwered Caitruccio; and if you had 
given no more, you would have paid dearer for it 
than I have done; for I do not value a crown {o 
much as you do a penny,—He grew ſo tired of the 
importunities of a flatterer, who teazed him every 
day to grant him a particular favour, that at laſt he 
ſpit in his face, and bid him go about his buſineſs, 
The flatterer, however, was ſo tar from being daunted 
at this rebuff, that he calmly wiped his face, and 
faid, © A Fiſherman often wades up to the neck in 
water and mud to catch a pitiful chub; and ſhall I 


be aſhamed of a little clear ſpittle, who am catching 


a whale?” Upon which, Caſtruccio, either in admi- 
ration of his patience and perſeverance, or perhaps, 


to get rid of ſo troubleſome a lollicitor, at laſt granted 


deed the two firſt, (and the firſt eſpecially) conſiſt of ſo many frivolous 
articles, that moſt of them are not worth reading, muck lets being re- 
marked upon. The corrections are ſaid to be, (though not ſolely, 
yet chiefly) by Bayle's great friend at Geneva, Moniteur Munnoye, to 
whom he was obliged for many curious articles and remarks in bis 
Dictionary. Let us ſce what he ſays of the above quoted paſſage con- 
cerning Machiavel, in the fourth Volume of the Menagiana, page 86. 
% Les Apothegmes de Plutarque etoient connus, traduits, & impri— 
me z, long tems avant que Machiavel eut ecrit. L'emploi qu'1l a fait 
de ces bons mots n'a et que dans Ja vue de divertir fes Jecteurs & d' 
embellir ſon ouvrage, a peu pres comme a depuis fait le Manſo dans 
la vie du Taſſe, quoique c' ait ete juſtement ce qui a rendu ces deux 
Ecrivans ridicules. I! eſt de plus a remarquer, que quand Machiavel 
auroit etele premier 2 qui le Manuſcrit de Plutarque feroit tombe entrę 
les mains, il n' auroit pas ete capable d'en entreprendre une tra- 
duction, lui qui a peine entendoit le Latin.“ © Plutarch's Apothegms 
of the Ancients were not only commonly known, but had been tranſ- 
lated and publiſhed long before MachiavePs time. The ule that he 
made of them, was only to divert his Readers and embelliſh his work, 
_ as Manſo did afterwards in his Life of Taſſo; though they both ex- 

oſed themſelves to ridicule by it, Beſides, ſuppoſing that Machiavel 
| had been the firſt perſon that got poſſeſſion of Plutarch's Manuſcript, 
he would not have been capable of tranſlating it, as he was ſo far 
. from underſtanding the Greek tongue, that be could hardly read 
Latin.“ — The Editor of this trauilation had not been able to meet 
With the Menagiana, when he ſent the Life of Machiavel to the Preſs ; 
but as he has ſince obtained this extract from them, by the kind aſ— 
ſiſtance of his two learned and worthy friends, the Rev. Mr. Winter, 
Rector of All Saints in Derby, and the Rev. Mr. Edward Beresford, 
Fellow of St. John's College in Cambridge, the Reader is here pre- 
ſented with this Anecdote and the remark upon it; which, per- 


haps, he may think more properly inſerted in this place, than in 


his 


the aboye-mentioned Life of Machiavel. 


* 
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his requeſt and diſmiſſed him. Somebody reproach- 


ing him with living in too great ſplendor, he told him 


he thought there could be no fin in that; for if there 
was, the Saints would not ſuffer their Holidays to be 
celebrated with ſo much luxury and magnificence. — 
As he was taking a walk through the ſtreets one day, 
he happened to ſee a young man come out of a 
bawdy houſe, who yet had the modeſty to bluſh when 
he met Caſtruccio; Friend, ſaid he, you have more 
reaſon to be aſhamed when you go into ſuch houſes, 


than when you come out of them.—A perfon aſking 


him to untie a Knot, that was very faſt and artfully 
knit together; you Simpleton, anſwered he, do you 
think I have nothing elſe ro do but trouble myſelf 
about puzzling trifles &? Seeing a perſon at dinner, 
ſomewhere, who ſet up for a Philoſopher, he told 
him, that people of his profetlion were like Dogs, 

that frequented the houſes of ſuch as fed them beſt, 
| Nay, replied the Philoſopher, we are rather like 
Phyſicians, who go to the houſes of thoſe that have 
moſt occaſion for them.—Returning from Leghorn 
to Piſa by water, he happened to be caught ia a ſtorm, 


at which he ſeemed to be a little frighted : and ſome- 


body that was in the veſſel rallying him upon it, and 
laying he could not help being ſurprized, that ſuch a 


* Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas, 
Et Stultus labor ineptlarum. 


The Original here ſays, “O Sciocco, credi tu che io voglia ſciorre una 
cola, che legata mi dia tanta briga.” Which, perhaps, ought to have 
been tranſlated thus, © You Simpleton, do you think Iwill ever looſe 
a thing, that gives me ſo much trouble when it is faſt tied up?” The 
old tranſlation runs in this manner: “ He was always of opinion, that 
a Conqueror ought not to give too much liberty to his new Subjects: 
which upon a time he explained very ſubtiily to ſome who under- 
food him, Having a knot given him that was very faſt tied, he was 


deſired to undo it: and having tried a good while to no purpoſe, My 


friend, ſaid he aloud, if a thing that is tied can give me ſo much trouble, I 

all be much worſe aulen it 1s once t96Jed.”” Whether fo large a Peri- 
phrafis is allowabie in a Tranflator (who has taken many other ſuch 
liberties of {ill greater extent in this piece) I lay not: nor do I pre- 
tend to affirm that I have hit off the Author's meaning in a better 
manner. Ihe matter (which is of no great importance indeed) is 
left to the decition of others, if they think it worth their while to 
trouble their heads about it, Scilicet id curat populus, f 


man 


dancing, drinking, play, and other ſuch diverſions, 
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man as Caſtruccio ſhould betray any ſigns of fear, 


when he himſelf was not at all afraid; Caſtruccio 
ſaid, he did not wonder at that, as every man valued 
his life according to its worth. Being aſked what a 
man ought to do to gain eſteem, he anſwered, When 
you are invited to a feaſt, take care that you do not 
ſet one log of wood upon another.—A perſon boaſt. 
ing how much he had read, Caſtruccio told him, it 


would have been more to his credit if he had remem- | 


bered but one half of it, —A hard drinker bragging 


one day, that though he drank ever fo large a quan- 


tity he never was drunk, Caftruccio ſaid, Sir, you 


have no more reaton to value yourſelf upon that ac- 

count than a beaſt has.—One of his acquaintance, 
upbraiding him with an amour that he was engaged 
. , 


in, and ſaying, it was a ſhame to be fo bewitched by 


a woman; he rephed, Friend, you are miſtaken, [ 1 


have bewitched her.—Another blaming him for being 


too delicate and expenſive in his eating, he ſaid, I 


ſuppoſe then, you would not ſpend ſo much yourſelf 


in that article. By no means, anſwered the other, 


If that be the caſe, replied he, you are rather to be 


pitied as a Miſer, than I as an Epicure.—Being in- 


vited to dine with Taddeo Bernardi, one of the moſt 
opulent and elegant citizens in Lucca, he was re- 
ceived in a room hung with the richeſt tapeſtry, and 


floored with Moſaic work, which repreſented ſeveral 


ſorts of trees, flowers, and ſhrubs, in the moſt vivid 
colours; and looking about him as if he wanted to 


ſpit ſomewhere, but durſt not, he at laſt ſpit full in 


Taddeo's face: at which Taddeo being exceedingly 
affronted, as well he might, Caſtruccio endeavoured 


to excuſe himſelf by ſaying, Indeed, Sir, I could 


not find any place to ſpit in, that I thought would 
give you leſs offence. Somebody aſking him, in what 
manner Julius Cæſar died? Juſt in the ſame manner, 
ſaid he, that I would wiſh to die myſelf —One of 
his Officers inviting him to meet ſome Ladies at his 
houſe, where they afterwards ſpent the evening in 


as 
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as ſeemed rather inconſiſtent with his dignity, he 


was gently reprimanded by a friend, who told him, 


He would loſe his reputation by it: to which Ca- 
ſtruccio made anſwer, That a man who was reckoned 

wiſe all day, would never be thought a fool at night. 
A certain perſon requeſting a favour of him, and 


Caſtruccio pretending not to hear him, the other caſt 
himfelf at his feet : and Caſtruccio rebuking him for 
his meanneſs, he replied, Sir, it is entirely owing to 


yourſelf ; for as you did not ſeem to hear me before, 


] thought your ears might have lain nearer the ground: 


at which he was ſo far from being diſpleaſed, that he 
granted him more than he deſired. Another perſon 
teazing him for a boon in a moſt importunate man— 
ner, at laſt added, but I doubt I have treſſpaſſed upon your 


patience, Sir. Not at all, friend, ſaid he, for I did 


not attend to one word that you have been ſaying.— 


A third Sollicitor having much diſguſted him by his 


awkward and impertinent manner of addreſs, he de- 
fired him to ſend ſomebody elſe to ſollicit for him, 
the next time he ſhould have occaſion to aſk any fa- 
vour.— He uſed to ſay, The road to hell muſt cer- 


tainly be a very eaſy and ready one to hit, as it was all 


the way down hill, and people went thither with their 
eyes ſhut.—He told one that had been a very handſome 
boy, and was afterwards as handſome a man, That he 
had done too much miſchief: for whilſt he was a boy, 


he debauched men from their wives, and now he was a 


man, he debauched women from their huſbands. See- 
ing an envious man laugh one day, he aſked him, 


Whether he laughed becauſe things went well with 


himſelf, or ill with other people ?—Whilſt he was un- 
der the tuition of Franciſco Guinigi, one of his com- 
panions aſking him, What he would take to let him 
give him a box on the ear? A Helmet, ſaid Ca- 
ſtruccio. Having put a Citizen of Lucca to death 


who had contributed much to his advancement, he 
was reproached with treating an eld friend with ſo 


much ſeverity. To which he made anſy er, that it was 


a miſtake, for he was a new enemy. —He ulcd to ſay, 
That 


AY 
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That thoſe who praiſed matrimony, but never would © 
marry, were like men that loved failing, but did not 
care to venture upon the Sea. — tie often wondered 


that men, who would ring a glaſs or an earthen vefſe], 
when they bought it, to try whether it was not cracked, 
ſhould content themſelves with only looking at the 
woman they deſigned to marry,—Somebody aſking 


him, How he would be buried when he died? With | 


my face downwards, laid he: for I am ſure this coun- 
try will be turned upſide down after I am dead. —Be- 
Ing aſked by another perſon, Whether he had ever 


any thoughts of turning Monk for the Salvation of 


his Soul? He ſaid, e never had: for he thought it 
very ſtrange if Friar Lzzarone ſhould go to Heaven, 
and Uguccione della Fagiuola to Hell. Happening 
to be preſent when it was diſputed at what tinte it 
was moſt wholeſome to eat, he faid, He thought it 
was beſt for rich men to eat when they were hungry, 

and for poor men when they could get meat As he 
always hated indolence, he could not forbear aſking 
one of his friends who uſed to make his ſervant button 
his cloaths for him, Why he did not likewiſe make the 

man cut his meat, and put it into his mouth ?—A cer- 


tain perſon having written over his own door, God 


preſerve this beuſe from regu. 63: [16 laughed very heartily, 


and ſaid, Then the maſter bond elf muſt never go into 
it.— Paſſing by a ſmall houſe which had a very large 


portal, he aid, If great care is not taken, this houſe 


will run away through the gateway. —Being engaged 
in a diſpute with an Ambaſſador from the King of 
Naples, concerning the eſtates of ſome Exiles which 
had been confiſcated, and growing a little warm in 
the matter, the Ambaſſador aſked him, If he ſtood in 


no awe of his Majeſty? Awe of his Majeſty, fa' d he? 


Pray is the King your maſter a good man, or a bad 
man? A good one to be ſure, anſwered the Ambaſ⸗ 
ſador. Why then, replied he, ſhould I be afraid of 
any good man? Many other of his ſayings might here 
be HS. ky if further proofs of his wit and greatnels 
of mind were wanting; but let theſe ſuffice, He lived 
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to the age of ſorty-four, and behaved with the mag- 
nanimity of a Prince in every viciſſitude of his fortune, 
And as there are many monuments of his proſperity 
ſtill in being, he likewiſe left ſome traces of adverſity 
behind him : for he cauſed the hand cuffs which he 
had worn, when he was impriſoned by Uguccione 
della Fagivola, to be hung up in the moſt public room 
Jof his houſe, (where they are ſtil] to be ſeen) to ſhew 
that he was not aſhamed to have it known that he had 
FJ once been in affliction. To conclude, having equalled 
the great actions of Philip of Macedon, and Scipio 
the Roman, he died at the ſame age that they did; 
and it he had been born either at Rome or Macedon, 
J inſtead of Lucca, it is very probable he would have 
far ſurpaſſed them both. | 
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 VirfLLozzo VITELLI, OLIVEROTTO DA FraMo, 
PaoLo URsINI, and the Duke of GRAvINI. 
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VITELLOZz :zO ViITELLI, OLIVEROTTO DA FERMo, 
PAOLO URSINAI, and the Duke of Gravina. 


A FTER the revolt of Arezzo, and ſome other 
A towns 1n the Vale of Chiana, from the Floren- 
tines, they made ſuch heavy complaints to Lewis XII. 
King of France, againſt Duke Valentine, that he 
found himſelf obliged to wait upon his Majeſty, (who 
was then 1n Lombardy) i in order to exculpate himſelf : 
and ſtopping at Imola, in his return from thence, he 
there laid a ſcheme to diſpoſſels Giovanni B-n! voglio : 
of Bologna, and to make ir the Capital of the States 
which he had lately acquired in Romagna. But the 
Vitelli and Urſini, and their friends, having intelli— 
gence of this deſign, began to be apprehenlive that 
the Duke would grow too powerful, and that when 
he had taken Bologna from the Bentivogli, he would 
endeavour to rain them alſo, and make himſelf ſole 
Arbiter of Italy. Upon theſe conſiderations, they 
thought proper to hold a Diet at Magione, in the ter- 
ritories of Perugia; at which place Cardinal Urſini, 
Signior Paolo, the Duke of Gravina, (all of the ſame 
family) Vitelozzd Vitelli, Oliverotto da Fermo, Gian— 
paolo Baglioni, Lord of Perugia, and Antonio da 
Venafro, Miniſter from Pandolpho Petrucci, Lord of 
Siena, all met together, and entered into a conſulta- 
tion, what mealures they ſhould take to curb the 
Vor-II. e 11 Duke's 
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Duke's ambirion and greatneſs, which otherwiſe muſt 
prove fatal to them as well as others. The reſult of 
their deliberations was, to aſſiſt the Bentivogli, and 
endeavour to prevail upon the Florentines to join 
them: for which purpoſe, they ſent Ambaſſadors to 
both; promiſing ſuccour to one, and exhorting the 
other to unite with them againſt their common enemy. 
The news of this meeting being foon carried all 
over Italy, ſuch of the duke's Subjects as were dil- 
contented under his government (amongſt whom were 
the inhabitants of the Duchy of Urbino) began to 
conceive hopes of a change in their favour : and 
taking the opportunity, whilſt things were yet in ſuf- 
pence, ſome of them entered into a conſpiracy to 
ſurprize the Caſtle of St. Leo, then in the duke's 
hands; which was to be executed in this manner: 
the Governor of the Caſtle was at that time going to 
repair it, and having cauled a great quantity of tim— 
ber to be brought thither for that purpoſe, the con- 
ſpirators contrived that ſome of the largeſt beams 
ſhould be unloaded upon the draw. bridge; by which 
it was ſo incumbered, that the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
could not poſſibly pull it up, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion. When they had effected this, they ſuddenly 
entered the place in the night, and made themſel ves 
maſters of it: which was no ſooner known, but the | 
whole country round about it took vp arms, and 
called in their old duke, in hopes of receiving fur— 
ther aſſiſtance from the members of the Diet, which 
had been held at Magione; who, being informed of 
this revolt, thought it was an opportunity not to be 
neglected, and having raiſed ſome forces, immediately 
took the field, in order to reduce any other town, 
that ſhould ſtill continue firm to Duke Valentine. 
They likewiſe ſent a new Embaſſy to importune the 
Florentines, in the molt preſſing manner, to alliti 
them in their endeavours to deſtroy the common [n- 
cendiary, to acquaint them with the advantage they 
had already gained, and to repreſent to them, that, 
if they ſlighted ſo fair an opportunity, they mak ne- 
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ver expect ſuch another, But the Florentines, out of 
the ancient hatred they bore to the Vitelli and Urſini 
upon many accounts, not only refuſed to join them, 
but ſent their ſecretary Niccolo Machiavelli to the 
Duke, with an offer of their protection and aſſiſtance 
againſt his new enemies. He was then at Imola, and 
in great diſtreſs, as part of his forces had mutinied 
and deſerted him: ſo that he was left in a manner dil- 
armed, and at a time too, when a war was juſt going 
to break out upon bim. But taking courage from 
the offers which the Florentines had made him, he 
reſolved to ſpin out the war with what few troops he 


had, and to amuſe the enemy with overtures of agree- 


ment, whilſt he endeavoured to raiſe more forces: 
for which purpole he ſent, in the firſt place, to deſire 


ſuccour from the King of France; and in the next, 


he railed all the recruits he poſſibly could, by giving 


large advance-money and good pay to any man, but 


eſpecially horſemen, that would enter into his ſervice. 

In the mean time, however, the enemy had taken 
the field, as we ſaid before, and advanced towards 
Foſſombrone; where a body of the Duke's troops 
made a ſtand, but were ſoon routed by thoſe under 
the Vitelli and Urſini. The news of this defeat de- 
termined the Duke to ſtop the progreſs of the war at 
any rate, by a treaty of peace: and as he was a per- 


fect maſter of diſſimulation, he left no ſort of artifice un- 
tried which might contribute to that end; inſinuating, 
that tho' they had begin a war ag unſt him without the 


lcaſt provocation on his lid e, he was willing not only 
to forget and forgive thole iajuries, but to make then 


a prelent of the States he had acquired in that quar- 


ter; that for his own part, he deſired nothing more 
than the bare title of a Prince, and would chearfully 


| give Up the power to them: by which means, he 


wrought fo eftegtually upon their credality, that they 
agieed to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and ſent Signior 


Paolo Urſini to treat with him of peace. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe amicable 2ppearances, he ſtill continued 
his preparations for war, railing forces with all poſſible 
I-42 dili- 
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diligence, and diſtributing them privately in different 
towns all over Romagna. whe 
During this negotiation, he received a reinforce- 1 
ment of five hundred French lances; and though he 
found himſelf then ſtrong enough to face the enemy, 1 
yer he thought it a ſafer and better way to procecd, 1 
rather by circumveniion than open violence, and C 
therefore reſolved not to break off the treaty he had 
begun with them: in which he proceeded with ſo 
much ſceming candour and diſintereſtedneſs, that a 
peace was ſoon concluded; by the articles of which, 
he agreed. to pay them their penſions as uſual, and 
made them a preſent of four thouſand ducats in ready 
money: he likewiſe not only promiſed to give Gio— 
vanni Bentivoglio no further diſturbance at Bologna, 
but contracted a family alliance with him, and ex- 
cuſed them all from coming at any time to wait upon 
him in perſon, except they pleaſed to do it volun- : 
tarily and without compullion. On the other hand, = 
they promiſed to reſtore the Duchy of Urbino, and | 
-whatever elſe they had taken from him, and to ſerve 
him in any future expedition, and never to make 
war upon any other State, or enter into the ſervice of 
another Prince without his content and approbarion. 
A peace, therefore, being agreed upon by both ſides 
on theſe terms, Guidobaldo, the old Duke of Ur- 
bino, was obliged to retire once more to Venice, 
Having taken care to have all the fortreſſes and ſtrong- 
holds in that ſtate demoliſhed before he left it: for,: 
as he plainly ſaw that the fidelity and affection of the 
inhabitants was ſtill unſhaken, he reſolved that thoſe 
laces ſhould not fall into the enemy's hands, which. 1 50 
he could not defend himſelf, and might enable them, | 5 
if they were left fortified, to bridle and oppreſs his ä 
friends “. 555 2300 
But Duke Valentine having concluded this treaty, 
and quartered all his own forces and French auxili— 
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* See Chap. XX. of the Prince; and Chap. XXIV, Book II. of the 
Political Diſcourſes. | | NR | 
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aries in the different towns of Romagna, left Imola 
about the end of November, and went to Ceſena, 
where he ſtaid ſeveral days, to conſult with ſome De- 
puties that had been ſent thither by the Vitelli and 
Urſini, who then lay with their forces in the Duchy 
of Urbine, what enterprize they ſhould go upon 
next: but nothing certain being determined upon, 
Oliverotto da Fermo was diſpatched to acquaint him, 
that if he approved of it they would invade Tuſ— 
cany; it not, they might probably ſucceed in an at- 
tempt upon Sinigagha. To this the Duke made an- 
ſwer, that he could wiſh they would not think of 
any expedition againſt Tuſcany, as the Florentines 
were his good friends and allies; bu: that he would 
willingly concur with them in the other propoſal. 
Upon which, they ſoon after laid ſiege to Sinigaglia, and 
took the town in a few days; but the Caſtle ſtill held 
out againſt them: and as the Governor of it refuſed 
to deliver it up to any other perſon but the Duke, 
they ſent to deſire he would come thither himſelf. 
The Duke, therefore, thought this a very favourable 
opportunity for the execution of his ſecret deſigns; 
eſpecially as they could not have any ſuſpicion of 
them, ſince he went thither, not of his own accord, 
but at their particular requelt and invitation: and to 
lull them into ſtill greater ſecurity, he diſmiſſed his 
French auxiliaries, and ſent them back again into 
Lombardy, except a hundred Jances that were under 
the command of his brother-in-law, Monſieur de 
Candale. With thele hopes he left Ceſena, about the 
middle of December, and came to Fano, where he 
made ule of all the artifice he was maſter of, to pre- 
vail upon the Vitelli and Urſini to ſtay at Sinigaglia 
till he came thither; hinting at the {ame time, that if 
they behaved with ſo much reſerve and ſuſpicion, the 
treaty betwixt them could not be of any long du- 
ration; and that for his own part, he was a man of 
that frank and open diſpoſition, that he cordially de- 
fired to join counſels as well as arms with his friends. 
Vitellozzo, however, who had been ſufficiently warned 

e from 
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from the death of his brother, how dangerous a 
thing it is to offend a Prince, and then to put one's 
ſelf in his power *, ſeemed very averſe to any ſuch 
meeting; but was prevailed upon at laſt by the re- 
peated importunities of Paolo Urſini (whole conk- 
dence the Duke had gained by great bribes and ſtill 
greater promiſes) to ſtay with him till the Duke ar- 
rived, 

The Duke having gained this point before the day 
fixed for his departure from Fano, (which was the 
thirtieth of December) communicated his deſign to 
eight of his moſt intimate Confidants (amongſt whom 
were Don Michael + and Monſignor d'Euna, after— 
wards a Cardinal) who had orders to place themſclves 
two by two, on each ſide of Vitellozzo Vitelli, Paolo 

_ Urſini, Oliverotto da Fermo, and the Duke of Gra- 
vinaz when they came out to meet him; aſſigning 
every two their particular man, whom they were to 
amuſe in converſation all the way back again to Si- 
nigaglia, with a ſtrict injunction not to part with 

them upon any account till they bad conducted them 

| to the Duke's lodgings, and ſeen them in ſafe cuſtody 

| there. In the next place, he ordered all his forces, 

both horſe and foot, which amounted to two thouſand 
of the former, and ten thouſand of the latter, to 
rendezvous by break of day on the laſt of Decem- 
ber, upon the banks of the Metauro, (a river about 
five miles from Fano) and to wait there till he joined 
them. os 
Arriving there accordingly at that time himſelf, he 
drew up his army; and having firſt cauſed about 
two hundred horſe to advance towards Sinigaglia, he 
commanded the foot to move after them at ſome little 
diſtance, and brought up the reſt of the cavalry him- 
telf in the rear. Fano and Sinigaglia are two cities 


See the Prince, Chap. VII. and VIII. | 

+ Alias Michelotto. One of the moſt infamous Cut throats of that 
age. He was the head of a gang of Aſſaſſins and Poiſoners that were 
kept in pay by Cæſar Borgia, and had been emploved by him to 
murder has elder brother the Duke of Gandia, and many others, 
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in la Marca d'Ancona, ſituated upon the coaſt of the 
Adriatic, at the diſtance of about fifteen miles from 
each other; in ſuch a manner, that in travelling from 
the former to the latter, the ſkirts of ſome mountains 
on the right hand are ſo near the ſea. that in ſome 
places they are almoſt waſhed by the ſalt water; and 
in others, where they are at the greateſt diſtance, 
they are not two miles from it. Sinigaglia itſelf is 
not much above a muſket- ſhot from the foot of theſe 
mountains, and within leſs than a mile of the ſea; a 
{mall river running cloſe to the walls that are next 
the road which leads to Fano. So that to come at 
the town, you mult travel a conſiderable way along 
the bottom of the hills, tül you arrive at the river; 
and then turn to the left for the ſpace of a muſket- 
ſt.ot along the bank of it, where there is a bridge 


which leads, though not directly in a ſtraight line, to 


one of the gates of the town: but before yoe get 
to the gate, there is a little Suburb with a ſmall 
i1quare in it, one ſide of which is made by the 
river. 

The Vitelli and Urkai having determined to wait 
upon the Duke in perſon, and to receive him with all 
poſſible reſpect, had cauſed ail their own forces to re- 
tire into certain neighbouring caſtles about fix miles 
trom Sinigaglia, in order to make room for the 


Duke's; except thole under the command of Oli- 


verotto da Fermo, which conſiſted of a thouſand foot 
and a hundred and fifty horſe, and were quartered in 
the Suburb abovementioned, Things being in this 
ſituation, Duke Valentine drew near the town: but 
when his advanced guard of two hundred horle ar- 
rived at the bridge, they did not pals it, but made 


a halt, and facing about, opened to the right and 


left to let the infantry pals, who immediately marched 


into the town. Upon which, Vitellozzo Vitelli, ſig- 


nior Paolo Urſini, and the Duke of Gravina being 
now aflured of the Duke's approach, preſently 
mounted their mules, and went out to meet him, at- 
tended only * a few horſe: Vitellozzo, who had 
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only thrown a cloak round him, without any ſort of 
armour under it, ſeemed to be very motanchsy and 
dejected, as if he had a ſuſpicion of his approving 
deſtiny ; at which ſome could not help being af 
deal ſurpriſed, who had been witneſſcs of hin fort or 
bravery and conduct: it is ſaid, that when e itt 3:5 
family to go out and meet the Duke, he to k a 0 
lemn leave of them, as if he expected never to |c© 


them again; earneſtly recommending then ani the:r 


intereſts to the care of his principal officers, and 
exporting his children and grandchildren to remember 
the virtues and magnanimity rather than the foſtune 
of their Anceſtors. | 

As ſoon as they met the Duke, they ſaluted him 
with much civility, and were very graciouſly re- 
ceived by him; after which, thoſe that had been ap- 
Pointed to take charge of them, immediately placed 
themſelves on each ſide of their man. But the 
Duke perceiving that Oliverotto da Fermo was not 
there, (as he had ſtaid behind to exerciſe his men 
and keep them under arms to receive the Duke in 
the ſquare of the Bourg, where they were quartered) 
made a private ſignal to Michelotto, (who was one 
of the two that were to have watched Oliverotto) 
to take care that he did not eſcape. Upon which, he 
rode forwards to Oliverotto as faſt he could, and told 
him, he had better draw off his men into heir quar- 
ters again, leſt they. ſhouid be occupied by the Duke's, 
who was near at hand, and would take it well, he 
thought, if he would come out to welcome him, as 
the reſt of his friends had done. Oliverotto, there- 


fore, thinking this no bad advice, ſent his men back 
into their quarters, and returzed with Michelotto to 


meet the Duke, who, as ſoon as they drew near to- 
_ gether, called to him by name, and ſaid, he was 


heartily glad to meet himagain as a friend: upon which, 


Oliverotto having made his obeilance, returned the 


compliment, and joined the reſt of the company. 


But as ſoon as they got into the town and had dil- 


mounted, they werc "introduced Into a private apart- 


ment 
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ment in the lodgings which had been prepared for 
the Duke; who, having taken effectual care to ſe- 
cure them there in the firit place, immediately mounted 
his horſe, and ordered their ſoldiers to be C itarmed 
and plundered. Thoſe accordingly that belonged to 
Oliverotto, being upon the ſport, were inſtantly 
ſtripped : bur the others, who had been under the 
command of the Urſini and Vitelli, being quartered 
at a greater diſtance, and hearing of the misfortune 
that had befallen their leaders, had time to unite, 
and by dint of courage and g diſcipline, bravely 
fought their way thro zh an enemy's country, in 
ſpite of al} op polition, till they arrived ſafely in their 
own. The Buke's ſoldiers, nowever, not content 
with ſtripping Ouverotto's men, began to pillage the 
town; and it the Duke had not taken timely care to 
prevent it, by killing ſeveral of them with his own 
hand, they would certainly have ranſacked it from top 
to bottom. 2 

But when night came on, and ail diſturbances were 
compoted, the Duke having reſolved to put Vitel- 
I6z20 and Oiivercto to death, had them conducted 
into another room, where he oruered them both to 
be ſtrangled, It was ſomeriing remarkable, that 
when they came to die, neither of them ſhewed the 
the leaſt ſign, either in the words or actions, of that 
ſpirit, Which they had given iv many proofs of in the 
courie of their lives: Vitellozzo belecching the Duke 
that he would ſupplicate the Pope to grant him a ple- 
nary indulgence for his fins *; whilſt Oliveroito hum 
bly begged his pardon for the injdries he had done 
him, a and laid ail the blame upon Vitellozzo. Sig- 


2:3 
— 


* „ V7 ond one imagine, (ſays Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of 
Europe, Vol II. p. 123.) that Witelli, when he was expiring, begged 

of his murderer to obtain a pienaty indulgence for him, from the Pope 
his tather, in the article of death ? And yet this is mentioned by co- 
temporary writers. Nothing ſurely can be a greater proof of human 
weakneſs, or the power of ſuperſtition. If Cæſar Borgia had died 
before Alexander VI. of the poiſon which they are ſaid to have pre- 
pared for the Cardinals, whom they had ins ited to ſupper, and to 
have Grant themſelves, J ſhould not have been ſurpriſed tnat Borgia, 
at his lall ga'p, had aixed a ane . of his father.“ 


nior 
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nior Paolo Urſini, and the Duke of Gravina were 
kept alive, but cloſely confined in the Caſtle of Pieve, 
till Duke Valentine had advice from Rome tha: the 
Pope had ſecured Cardinal Urſini, the Archbiſhop of 


Bees and Jacopo da Santa Croce: after which, 


he cauſed them likewiſe to be ſtrangled. on the eigh⸗ 
tcenth of January. 
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Conſatution and Affairs of K rance. 


HE Crown and Kingdom of France may juſtly 

be eſteemed much richer and more powerful at 
preſent * than ever they were before, for the follow- 
ing reaſons.—In the firſt place, the crown deſcending 
by lineal ſucceſſion, is become richer; becauſe, when 
the King has no ſons to ſucceed him in his own pri- 
vate inheritance and eſtate, they are annexed to the 
crown. And as this has often been the caſe, the 
crown is become exceeding powerful by the addition 


of many territorities which have devolved to it in 
ſuch a manner; particularly the Duchies of Anjou, 


Milan, and Orleans; the firſt of which it has lately 
got poſſeſſion of, and the two laſt muſt ſoon fall to it, 


as the preſent King has no ſons to inherit them. So 


that almoſt all the ſtates and great towns in France 
have now changed their maſters, and are veſted in 
the crown. 

Another circumſtance which adds conſiderably to 
the French King's ſtrength, is, that whereas the King- 
dom formerly was not entirely dependent upon him, 
but divided, and in ſome meaſure ſubject to ſeveral 
powerful Barons, who often were ſtrong and inſolent 
enough to take up arms againſt their Prince (as the 
Dukes of Guienne and Burgundy in particular uſed 
to do) thoſe Barons are at preſent reduced to ſtrict 
obedience and dependence upon the King. —Beſides, 


in former times, the neighbouring Princes were fre. 
quently encouraged to invade France by the Dukes 


of Bretagne, Guienne, Burgundy, and the Counts 


That is, about two banded and fifty years ago, 
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of Flanders, who were always ready to open a back- 
door, and give them reception; thus, when the Eng- 
liſh were at war with the French, they commonly were 
aided by the Duke of Bretagne ; as the Duke of Bur- 
gundy likewiſe was by the Duke of Bourbon: by which 
the Kings of France were often reduced to great diſ- 
treſs. But at this time, Bretagne, Guienne, the Bour- | 
bonnois, and greater part of Burgundy being united to | 
the crown, are become very loyal and faithful; and fo 
far from being diſpoſed to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to | 
any neighbouring Prince who ſhould attempt to invade 
France, that they ſhould oppoſe him with all their 
might: all which being deducted from the ſtrength of | 
a foreign enemy, and thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, 
muſt be conſidered as a vaſt addition to that of France. 
The fourth reaſon is, that the richeſt and moſt 
potent of the French nobility being now of the Royal 
blood, the crown, in caſe of a failure in the right 
line, muſt deſcend to ſome or other of them. Upon 
which account, they all keep firmly united to it, in 
hopes that, ſome time or other, either they them- | 
ſelves, or their poſterity, may poſſibly ſucceed to the 
throne: and therefore they find it their intereſt as 
well as their duty to be very obſequious, and {up- 
port their Prince to the utmoſt of their power; leſt. 
upon any act of diſobedience, they ſhould be declared 
rebels, and loſe their right of ſucceſſion; as it had 
like to have happened to the preſent King, who was 
taken priſoner at a battle in Bretagne, where he was 
engaged on the Duke's fide againſt the French: for, 
after the death of Charles VIII. it was warmly de— 
bated in the Aſſembly of the States General of the 
realm, whether he had not forfeited his right to the 
crown by rebelling againſt it: bur the Duke of 
Angouleme (who would have been the next heir to 
the crown, in caſe they had ſet the Duke of Orleans 
aſide) being then but an infant, and the other, en- 
abled by his great riches to gain a conſiderable party 
in the ſtates, he had the good fortune to ſucceed, 
which otherwiſe he could not have done. 
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The laſt circumſtance which makes the King and 
Kingdom ſo ſtrong, is, that the eſtates and territories 
of the Barons in France are not divided amongſt 


their children as in Germany and many parts 'of 


Italy, but always deſcend to the eldeſt lon, who 1s 
the lawful heir: fo that the younger children, being 
Jetr without any fortune of their own, except what 
little aſſiſtance their elder brother is pleaſed to give 
them, for the moſt part betake themſelves to a mi- 
litary life, in hopes of raiſing a fortune that wa 
and hence it comes to pals, that the French 1 45 
d' Armes, being cempoled of theſe younger brothers 
of great families, are reckoned the beſt ſoldiers in the 
world, and commonly rile to the h. gheſt preterments 
in the army. 

The infantry of France is but indifferent! : for as it 
is a long time ſince they were employed in any ſer— 
vice, they muſt be ſuppoſed to have little or no ex- 
perience. Beſides, they are compoſed altogether of 
peaſants, and pitiful mechanics, who, having been 


long uſed to live in the moſt ſervile and abject ſub- 
jection: to the Nobleſſe, at laſt become diſpirited, 


and always behave like cowards and poltroons when 
they come to action: of which a thouland inſtances 


might be given. The King, therefore, makes little 


or no account of them, and ſeldom or never employs 
them. Indeed there are ſome regiments of Gaſcon in- 
fantry in the ſervice, who are ſomething better than 
the reſt; for, as they live near the confines of Spain, 
they ſeem to have caught a little of the Spaniſh diſ- 


cipline and ſpirit: and yet, from what has been ſeen 


of them for many years paſt, they have behaved 
more like free booters and marauders, than good ſol- 
diers. In defending or aſſaulting towns, however, 
they make tolerable proof ; bur in the field they are 
good for nothing: in which they are very unlike the 
Germans and Swils;.. who have no equals in open 
action, though they are very little eſteemed when they 
are made ule of either to ſtorm or defend a fortified 
place, The reaſon of Which I take to be, that the 


method 
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method of fighting and diſcipline is very different in 
theſe two caſes: and, upon this conſideration, the 
King of France always employs either Swiſs or Ger- 
man infantry in the field; becauſe his Gendarmerie 
cannot be perſuaded to put any confidence in the 


Gaſcons in time of action. But, if his infantry was 


as good as his Gens d'Armes, he would be able to 
make head againſt all the Princes in Europe. 

The French are naturally rather fierce and im- 
petuous than truly courageous ; and if their firſt charge 


is well ſuſtained, they ſoon loſe their ardour and grow 
as faint-hearted as women: they are likewiſe fo im— 
patient of hardſhips and -fatigue, that it is ſeldom 


long before they begin to grow weary, and fink un- 
der them: ſo that if an enemy ſhould chance to at- 
tack them in thole circumſtances, they are eaſily van- 
quiſhed. Of this they gave many remarkable proofs 


during their ſtay in the Kingdom of Naples; and a 


more recent one at Farigliano, where their forces 
were ſo much ſuperior in number to thoſe of the Spa- 
niards, that it was hourly expected they would have 


1wallowed them up. Nevertheleſs, when winter came 
on and the rainy ſeaſon ſet in, they began to deſert 


one by one, and take ſhelter in the neighbouring 
towns, where they thought they could live with more 
comfort and ſecurity: ſo that their camp was in a 
manner abandoned, and thoſe forces that ſtill con— 
tinued there in ſo murinous a temper, that being at- 
racked by the Spaniards, they were preſently beaten, 


contrary to the opinion and expectation of every 


one. The Venetians might have ſucceeded as well 


as the Spaniards had done, without running any riſk 


at all of loſing the battle of Vaila, as th-y did to 


their prejudice, if they would have had the patience 
to wait upon the French only ten days longer: but 
Bartolomeo d' Alviano their General, being a haſty 


impetuous man, raſhly attacked them before their 
natural ardour had begun to abate, and thereby loſt 


the day. The ſame thing would have happened 


again at the battle of Ravenna : for if the Spaniards 
wn had 
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had not been too eager to engage the French there, 
but kept aloof and hovered about their camp at a 


proper diſtance, they muſt certainly have reduced 


them to the laſt degree of diſtreſs; ſince there was 


very lirtle diſcipline obſerved at that time in the 


French army, which was likewiſe in great want of 


proviſions, whillt the Venerians cut off all ſupplies 


from Ferrara, and the Spaniards themſelves had it in 
their power to have intercepted any that might be 
ſent from Bologna. Burt as they imprudently neg- 


lected this advantage, the French beat them both, 


though they bought the victory very dear: and the 
battle would have been ſtill more bloody, if the 
ſtrength of each army had been compoled of the 
ſame fort of Sol. ery : but the flower of the French 


forces conſiſting chiefly of cavalry, and that of the 


Spaniards in their infantry, the ſlaughter was not ſo 
great as It otherwiſe would have been. Whoever 
therefore has to deal with the French, muſt either 
carefully endeavour to avoid an engagement with 
them whilſt they are in the full tide. of their courage, 
and to wear out their ardour by patience and delay; ; 
or reſolve to bear the fury of their firſt onſet with 
firmneſs and reſolution; and then he will be ture to 
defeat them. For the obſervation which Julius Cæſar 
long ago made upon the Gauls their Anceſtors, fill 
holds good with regard to the French at this day, 
viz, that they were more than men at firſt, and aticr- 
wards leſs than women *, 


* Much the ſame was Cad of them by our late warlike and glorious 
King George II. when he led on his troops at the battle of Dettinge nz 
« Charge home, my brave Soldiers, they are Frenchmen, and "will 


ſoon run away when they come to be puthed with the bayonet,” Vol- 


taire, however, in his General Hiſtory of Europe, Part IV. Chap. 2. 


ipeaking of the Battle of Marignan, which happened in the year 1513, 


ſays, „ Of all the Battles fought in Italy, this was the bloodieſt and 
longeſt. The French and Swiſs being mised together in the obſurity 
of the night, were obliged to wait for day-light to renew the en- 
gagement. The King flept upon the carriage of a Cannon within fifty 
paces of a Swiſs Battalion. In this engagement thote people always 
attacked, and the French acted upon the defenſive. Ihis, in my 
opinion, is a ſufficient proof that the French have, alſo that patient 


courage, which ſometimes is as neceſſary as the impetuous ardour ge- 
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The great extent of the kingdom of France, and | 
the many fine Kivers that water it, contribute like— 
wiſe to make it fertile and opulent. Proviſions and 
Manutactures are exceeding cheap there; which is 
owing to the great ſcarcity of money amonglt the 
Jower people, who are hardly able to ſcrape lo muck 
together at the year's end as is ſufficient to pay theix 


Landlords, though their rents are very moderate, 


This ſcarcity of money ariſes from the great plenty of 


corn which 1s yearly produced; for every farmer ſows 
full as much as he can conſume in his own family: 
ſo that if any of them ſhovid have occaſion to ſell a 
buſhel or two of wheat in his own village, he would 
find nobody to buy it. And as to the Gentry, they 
have no occaſion to ſpend the money which they re- 
ceive from their tenants in any thing but cloaths; 
having cattle, pouitry, game, aſh, veniſon, and all 
manner of other proviſions In great quantities upon 
their own eſtates. All the money therefore centers 
in their hands, which makes them very. rich indeed; 
whilſt few of the country propie have a ſhilling in 
their pockets. 

The Clergy are poſſeſſed of two fifths of the wealth 
of the whole kingdom. Several Prelates enjoy tem- 
poral 25 well as tpicitual revenues; and having all 
other nece{iarics from their eſtates in greater abun- 
dance than they want, the money that comes into 
their hands, ſcldom or never goes out of them again, 
according to the avaricious diſpoſition of that order, 
The rents ariling from the eſtates that belong 0 


; 


1 Sd them. 1 was very extraordinary in a young prince 
(Francis 1.) only one .and twenty years of age, not 0 loſe his preſence 
of mind in ſo long and bloody an action.“ 

One might obſeive here that Machiavel is guilty of an error in 
aſcribing to Cæſar the character above given of the French: for it is 
Livy's. That Hiſtorian's words are as follow. . Romani apud Fa- 


dium arcebant magis quam inferchant pugnam: extrahebaturque in 


quam maxiine ferum diet certamen, quia ita perſuaſum erat Puci, & 


bamnites & Gallos primo impetu feroces eſſe, quo ſultinere ſatis ſit; 


longiore certamine ſenſim reſidere Samnitium animos : Gallorum qui- 
dem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque æſtus fluerez primagque 
cor um 1 ella luſquam wirorum, f + oper minus 129 8 feminarum ele.” 


Lib, X. Cap. 28. 
Chap- 
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Chapters and Colleges are generally laid out in Jewels, 
paintings, plate, and other ornaments for the deco- 
ration of their Churches and Chapels: ſo that the 
treaſures hoarded up by the Prelates in their own 
coffers, and thoſe expended on the Churches, added 
to their other poſſeſſions, amount to an infinite ſum. 


The Miniſtry and Privy Council conſiſt for the 
moſt part of Churchmen: of whom the temporal 
Lords are not at all jealous, as they know the exe- 


cutive part of the adminiſtration muſt fall to their 
Share. Both ranks therefore are contented, one 


with giving Counſel, and the other with putting it in 


execution. Sometimes, however, ſome of the oldeſt 
and moſt experienced Generals are admitted into the 


Council, when military enterprizes are to be concerted 


there, in order to aſſiſt the others in ſuch matters as 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand themſelves.— 
The Chapters of the ſeveral Cathedrals in France have 


the appointment of their reſpective Biſhops upon the 


vacancy of any See; a Perlen that was long ſince 


granted them by the Pope * : ſo that upon the death 


of their Biſhop or Archbiſhop, the Canons aſſemble 
to chuſe another. From hence diviſions often happen 
amongſt them in the election of a ſucceſſor; as ſome 


endeavour to advance themſelves to thoſe dignities | 


by bribery, and others by dint of merit alone. The 


Monks likewiſe have the privilege of chuſing their 
Abbots : but the inferior Benefices are diſpoſed of by 


the Biſhops to whom they pleaſe. But if at any 
time the King has a mind to break in upon this pri- 


vilege, and nominate a Biſhop himſeif, he muſt do it 


by force; otherwiſe they will not give him poſſeſſion: 
20 if they are at laſt compelled to receive the Pre- 
late ſo appointed, they are ſure to expel him whenever 


the King dies, and to reſtore the perſon whom they 
had choſen themſelves. 


* And OY” RO by ſeveral of their Kings in an inſtrument called 


the Pragmatic Sanction, But is now no longer obſerved. 
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The French are naturally as covetous of other 
people's wealth, as prodigal of their own, When 
they have ſtripped a man at play, br by any other 
means, they will preſently afterwards ſpend not only 
all they have won, but their own money too in fea(t- 
ing and making merry with him. But the Spaniards 
are of a very di frerent turn: for if they happen to 
get any thing of you, you mult never expect to ſee 
the leaſt part of it again, or to ſhare 1 in the enjoy- 
ment of it. 

This nation ſtands in great awe of the Engliſh, 
on account of the miſerable havock and devaſtation 
they tormerly ſuſtained from them : indeed the very 
name of an Engliſhman ſtill carries terror with it 
there. But this proceeds from their not knowing how 
much the circumſtances of the Kingdom are altered 
from what they were in thoſe times: for at preſent 
France is much. better fortified, more inured to war, 
and firmly compacted in itſelf; as it is now in poſ- 


0 ſeſſion of thoſe States (particularly the Duchies of 
Bretagne and Burgundy) which always uſed to ſide 


with the Enemy, Whereas the Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, are at this time in a manner entirely undiſ— 


ciplined; for it is ſo long ſince they were engaged in 


any war, that there 1s hardly a man amonglt them 
that has ever faced an enemy : beſides, there is no- 
body now left but the Arch Duke of Auſtria to abet or 
aſſiſt them in their invaſions, 
They would likewiſe have much-reaſon to be afraid 
of the Spaniards on account of their vigilance and 
circumſpection. But whenever the Spaniſh King in- 
vades France, he is ſure to encounter ſo many ob- 


ſtacles in his way, that the enterprize muſt be very 
difficult and dangerous: for it is ſo long a march 


from the interior parts of Spain to the paſſes over 
the Pyrenean mountains which divide the two king- 


doms, and the country ſo barren all the way, that if 


the French take proper care to defend thoſe paſſes 


againſt them, they muſt ſuffer great inconveniencies, 


whether they make their attempt on the ſide of Per- 
pignan 
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pignan or Guienne, both from the want of proviſions. 


and reinforcements; the latter of which they could 
not receive in time at ſuch a diſtance, if they ſhould 


be wanted; nor would there be any poſſibility of ob- 


taining the former elſewhere; almoſt all that tract 
of land being uninhabited on account of its ſterility; 
and the ſmall compaſs that is not ſo, hardly pro- 
ducing ſuſtenance enough for the inhabitants. 
For theſe reaſons, the French are under no appre- 
henſions from the Spaniards on that ſide. Nor have 


they any occaſion to fear the United Provinces: be- 


cauſe that climate is ſo cold that it does not produce 
the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially corn and wine, in 
ſufficient quantities to ſupport the natives; who there- 
fore are obliged to furniſn themſelves with ſuch pro 

_ viſions from Burgundy, Picardy, and other Provinces 
of France, Beſides, the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries hive wholly by Merchandize and Manu- 
factures, which they vend chiefly, if not altogether at 
the fairs in France, particularly at Lyons and Paris: 


for they cannot diſpoſe of them in the parts near the 


Sea-coaſt, nor upon the confines of Germany, as 
more of thoſe Manufactures are worked up there, 
than in the United Provinces themſelves. So that 
whenever their commerce with France is at a ſtand; 
they have no market for their Manufactures, and 
_ conſequently cannot ſupply themſelves with victuals. 
Upon theſe conſiderstions they will never embark in a 
war with France, except they are compelled to it by 
_ abſolute neceſſity. 

The French, however, have ſufficient reaſon to 


keep a watchful eye upon the Swiſs, on account of 


their vicinity, and the ſudden invaſions they are ſub- 
jet to from them; in which they are ſo alert and 


expeditious, that it is often a very difficult matter 


either to foreſee or prevent them. But theſe, indeed, 
may be more properly called incurſions or depre- 
dations, than a regular war: for as they have rei— 
ther cavalry nor artillery, and the frontier towns in 
that part of France which lies next them are pretty 
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well fortified and garriſoned, they ſeldom make any 
conſiderable progreſs. Beſides, the Swiſs are more 
expert in battles and field encounters than in Sieges; 
and the French upon thoſe confines are very un- 
willing to come to any open engagement with them; 
for as they have no infantry that is able to face the 
Swiſs foot, they know very well that their cavalry will 
be of little ſervice without it. The country like- 
wiſe is ſo mountainous, that their cavalry could not 
exert their proper ſtrergth: and the Swiſs, for their 
part, do not care to quit the confines and leave 
thoſe fortified towns behind them, leſt their proviſions 
ſhould be intercepted, and their retreat cut off when 
they were got down into the plains, 

France is pretty well ſccured on the fide towards 
Italy by the Alps which ſeparate them, and by the 
ſtrong places they have at the foot of thole moun- 
tains. . Whoſoever therefore attempts to invade France 
from that quarter, will have many impediments, and 


much oppoſition to ſtruggle with in paſſing the Alps: 


after which, the country is ſo barren that his forces 
muſt be in great danger of being ſtarved, if they ei- 
ther leave thoſe fortified towns upon their back (which 
would be madneſs) or fit down in form to beſiege 


them. But, indeed, there is no Italian Prince that 


1s now equal to ſuch an enterprize; as Italy is not 
at preſent united in the ſame manner as it was under 
the Romans. 

This kingdom is alſo very ſafe from any . on 
the South part of it, which is bounded by the Me- 


diterranean, and has many ports that are always full 
of men of war, or other ſhips belonging to private 
Subjects, which ſufficiently tecure it from a ſudden 


invaſion: and againſt one that is foreſeen it is eaſy to 
provide, as the Whole country has notice to riſe on 
ſuch an occaſion, and the King keeps garriſons of horſe 
in all the towns upon that coalt ready to ſcour it at a 
moment's warning. | 

His Majeſty is not obliged to 8 5 at any great ex- 


| pence in garriſons; tur as his Subjects are very ob- 
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ſ*quiaus, he has no occaſion for many fortreſſes for” 


the defence of the kingdom.—The Commonalty of 


France are very dutiful and obedient, and hold their 
King in great vencratiog. Proviſions are ſo cheap 
that they live at 4 very ſmall expence; and moſt of 
them have ſome little inheritance of ther own. Their 
cloathing 1s generally coarſe and ordinary : neither the 
men nor women wear any fort of ſilk ;” tor indeed the 
Nobleſſe would not ſuffer it. —According to the laſt. 
computation,” there are eighteen Archbiſhopricks in' 
France, a hundred and forty- ſix Biſhopricks, ſeven- 
teen hundred thoufand Pariſhes, and ſeven hundred' 
and forty Abbies, beſides many Priories, the number 
of which I do not certainly know: nor could I ever 
get an exact account of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary revenues of the crown. For though I have 
made many enquiries concerning that matter, I never 
could receive any further information, than that they 


were as much as the King pleaſed to make them, I 
have been told, however, that one part of his ordinary 


revenue arifivg from Gabels upon bread, wine, fleſh,* 
and other proviſions, amounts to ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand crowns; and that the extraordinary is raiſed* 
by taxes, - which he lays upon the people according 
to his pleafure: but it they fall ſhort, he has re- 
courſe to loans, Which are very ſeldom repaid. The 
Letters iſſued out for that purpoſe run in this man- 
ner. Our Sovereign Lord the King recommends. 
himſelf to you, and havi ng occaſion for money, prays, 
you to lend him the ſum mentioned in this letter.” 

This being complied with, the money is paid into' 
the hands of the Receiver, there being one ap- 
pointed in every town to collect the revenues ariling 


trom taxes, gabels,- loans, &c. according to the or- 


ders given by the King, whoſe will and pleaſure is 
the only rule they are to oblefve in theſe matters, — 
The Barons take half the produce of the lands oc- 
cupied by their tenants, in corn, wine, cattle, &c. 
be ſides ſix or eight Sols “ every quarter for hearth⸗ 


5 A French Sol 1 is not three fartbis gs ſterling. 1 
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money; but they have no power. of laying taxes or 
raiſing loans upon them, except the King gives his 
conſent to it, which, is very rarely. His Majeſty ex- 
empts his Barons from all Duties, except that upon 
Salt; nor does he ever lay any or tax upon them, ex- 
cept in caſes of the moſt urgent neceſſity . 

in diſburling the expences that attend a war or 
other extraordinary occaſions, the King iſſues an or- 
der to the Treaſurers to pay his troops, which they 
do by the hands of Commillaries or Muſter-maſters, 
His Gentlemen and Penſioners have a ticket for their 
pay from the General Receivers at the end of every 
month, which are diſcharged quarterly by the Re- 
ceiver of the Province where they live. There are 


I France is divided at preſent into twenty-five general Govern- 
ments, over every one of which, an Officer, called an Intendant, is 
appointed by the King, with a power of controlling the Governor 
and all other officers of Juſtice, and of preſiding over the Receiver 
General of his Generality. The whole number of Pariſhes contained 
in all theſe Generalities, amounts to no more than thirty-eight thou- 
fand five hundred and two, in which are comprehended one million 
five hundred eighty-five thouſand one hundred and twelve families 
that are liable to pay the Taille or land-tax, which is only levied upon 
thoſe that hold by baſe tenures, and tradeſmen, the Nobility, Clergy, 
and Gentry being exempted from this tax. The Citizens of Paris 
and ſome other free cities are likewiſe exempted from it. The Tail- 
Jon, which the Nobility are obliged to pay as well as the Commons, 
is only another Jland-tax, which amounts to about a third part of 
the former. The Gabels are the Duties upon Salt, The Aids arife 
from Cuſtoms and Duties upon all other Merchandize. The other 
taxes are the Capitation or poll tax; the tenths of all offices, employ- 
ments and eſtates ; the fifteenth penny, from which neither the No- 
biliy nor Clergy are exempted; the tenths and free gifts of the Clergy, 
who are allowed to tax themſelves, but it is expected they ſhould pay 
as much as the laity at leaſt and laſtly, the crown-lands, rents, fines, 
and forfeitures, when added to the ſale of all the offices of Juſtice, 
bring in a conſiderable revenue; the whole being computed at fifteen 
millions ſterling. Beſides which, vaſt ſums are frequently extorted 

by raiſing or lowering the current coin of the Kingdom at pleaſure, 
by compounding debentures and Government Bills, and other op- 
_ preflive means. In ſhort, the Kingdom is but one great farm to the 
crown. The whole produce of the country is in the King's power, 
if he thinks fit to demand it; though he chuſes to take what part of 
it he pleaſes in this manner. It is computed that there are about 
ſeven hundred and fifty great Convents of Monks in France ; two 
hundred of Nuns; above ten thouſand other leſs Convents ; upwards 
df two hundred thouſand Monks and Nuns; and that the revenues ot 


the Clergy and Religious Houſes of all kinds amount to twenty-tix 
millions ſterling per annum. | 


8 two 
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two bands of Gentlemen, each of which conſiſts of 


an hundred, and has its own Captain: their pay is 
twenty crowns a month. The number of Penſioners 
is not certain, nor the value of their penſions the 
ſame: ſome have more, ſome leſs, as the King pleaſes: 

but they all live in hopes of better preferment, as that 
is not looked upon as a certain eſtabliſhment, It is 
the office of the General Receivers to lay a certain 
tax upon hearths and other articles by the King's or- 
der, for the payment of his ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expences; and to fee that thoſe payments be 
made in due time, according to the method above- 
mentioned. The Treaſurers keep all the money, and 
diſburſe it as they are ordered. 

The Chancellor's power is uncontrolled ; he can 
either pardon or condemn in capital caſes, without 
the King's conſent; he can fix a ſhort day for the 
final determination of a cauſe betwixt litigious and 


3 obſtinate clients; he can collate to certain benefices 


with the King's conſent : for thoſe are granted by the 
King's Patent under the great Seal, of which the 
Chancellor is Keeper. His Salary 1s ten thouſand 
francs * per annum : and he has eleven thouſand more 
to keep a table for the entertainment of ſuch Coun- 
ſellors and other Officers and Gentlemen as belong to 
his court, who often dine and ſup with him.—The 
ſum, which the French King yearly paid to the King 
of England, amounted to fifty thouſand francs: it 
was to indemnify him for certain expences which his 


father the late King Henry VII. of England had been 
at in the Duchy of Bretagne: but this is now paid no 


longer. — There is an Officer in France called the 


High Seneſchal, who preſides over all the provincial 
Seneſchals or Bailiffs, whoſe power extends over the 


Militia both ordinary and extraordinary, of which he 
is the General. 


The Governors of the ſeveral Provinces are ap- 


pointed and paid by the King, who either changes 


A franc is a livre, or twenty ſols. 


them. 
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them every year, or continues them for life, as he 
thinks proper: all the Lieutenants and deputy Go- 
vernors allo have their commiſſions from him: for he 
alone either ſells or gives away every office and em- 
ployment in the kingdom. An Aſſcmbly of the States 
General of the realm is held every year, either in Ja- 
nuary or Auguſt, or October, as the King plealcs, 
When they are met, an eftimate of the expences of 
that year is laid before them by the Intendants of the 
Finances, and a proportionable revenur raiſed to de- 
fray them. Here likewiſe the number and value of 
Penſions is augmented or diminiſhed according to the 
King's directions,—T here is no certain account of the 
number of Penſioners, or the proviſion made for 
them: but whatever it may be, it is not ſubject to 
the inſpection of the Chamber of Accounts; the 
King's warrant is ſufficient for the payment of it: 
though the proper duty of this Chamber is to audit 
the accounts of all ſuch as have any thing to do with: 
the diſtribution of the public revenues, elpecially the 
Intendants of the Finances, the Treaſurers and Re- 
cee. 4 
There are five Parliaments; namely, thoſe of Paris, 
| Rotien, Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, and Dauphine; from 
which there is no appeal *. The Principal Univer- 
ſities are four, viz. thole of Paris; Orleans, Bourges. 
and Poitiers; after which, we may-reckon thoſe of 
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France was formerly divided into twelve Provinces, each of which 
had a Parliament whoſe conſent was neceſſary to make laws and raiſe 
| 7 monty; but the Cardinals, Richlieu and Mazarine, who made their 
Maſters abſolute Sovereigns, deprived the Parliaments of their ſhare 
in the adminiſtration: ſo that they are now only aſſembled to paſs the 
arrets or laws which the King 3s pleaſed to ſend them, and they dare 
not refuſe it. But in civil cauſes theſe Parliaments are ſtill the laſt re- 
ſort ; for the Court does not' interfere in thoſe matters. They conſiſt 
of a certain number of Preſidents and inferior Judges, who purchaſe 
their places openly of the crowi That of Paris is the molt con— 
fiderable. Hither the King frequently comes in perſon, and ſees. his 
royal acts recorded. This Parliament 2onfifts of the Dukes and P-ers 
of France, beſides the ordinary Judges, and takes cognizance of all 
offences committed by Peers, where the King does not iſſue a ſpecial 
commiſſion to try them. The others are excluded from taking cog- _ 
 nizance of any cauſes which relate to the Crown; or the Peers of 
$ the realm, | . 
| | | Tours 
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Tours and Angiers; but they are of little account 
The Univerſity of Paris is ſupported by the rents 


accruing from the College eſtates; though but very- 


poorly. 

The King puts narriſotis and artillery into what 
towns ſoever he thinks fit; and in ſuch numbers and 
quantities as he pleaſes: though indeed all towns 
have ſome few picces of artillery of their own, and 
the number of them is much increaſed within theſe 
two years, in many places of the kingdom, ſeveral 
having been lately caſt at their own expence : to de- 
fray which, they lay a ſmall toll upon cattle and corn 
in time of peace. The principal garriſons are quar- 
tered in Guienne, Picardy, Burgundy, and Pro- 


vence; which are either changed or augmented as 


occaſion requires, —Upon enquiry, I find that the 
King has as much money for the expences of his 
houfhold and privy purſe, as he is pleaſed to de- 
mand. There are tour hundred Archers appointed 
tor the guard of the King's perſon; of whom one 
hundred are Scots: the pay of each man ts three hun- 
dred francs a year. and a livery. Beſides theſe he has 
a body guard; of which four and twenty are always 
upon duty near his perſon: their yearly pay is four 


hundred francs a man. The former, at preſent, are 


commanded by. Monſieur d' Aubigny Curſol; the Jat- 
ter by Captain Gabriel, He has likewiſe a guard of 


Swiſs foot; a hundred of whom had twelve francs a 


month, and two liveries every year, that is, one for 


ſoramzer, and the other for winter. In the time of 


Charles VIII. their liveries were of filk, and their 
number amounted to three hundred ; but their pay 
was only ten francs a month.—T here are thirty-two 


Harbingers, whole buſineſs it is to prepare lodgings 


for the Court when it removes from one place to an- 
other. Their pay is three hundred francs and a li- 


very every.year. They have four Marſhals ever them, 


+ There are now Eighteen in all, | 


each 


* — P ˖* ͤ· — 
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each of whom has {ſix hundred francs a year, When 


the Court is upon. the road, they divide themſelves f 


into four parties: one Marſhal (or his Lieutenant in 


by 
5 


Fg 
82 
by, 


caſe he cannot attend himſelf) ſtays at the place 
from whence the Court departed laſt, to take care 
that the perſons in whoſe houſes the followers of the 
Court were lodged, are duly paid and ſatisfied : an- 
other waits upon the King himſelf: a third is ſent 
forwards to provide for his reception at the place 
Where he is to lie the next night: and the fourth, to 
prepare for him the day after. By which means, 


things are conducted with ſuch regularity, that every | 


man, even the loweſt perſon in the train, preſently 
knows his proper quarters when he arrives at the end 


of his journey.—The Prevot de PHotel is an officer | 


of the crown who conſtantly attends the King's per- 


ſon. His power is very great: for in all places whi- 


ther he waits upon the Court, his juriſdiction is con- 


fidered as the higheſt ; and the inhabitants of that 


country may appeal to him for juſtice if they pleaſe, 
as ſuperior to their own Governor : even the parlia- 
ments themſelves cannot reverſe his ſentence in capital 
cauſes. His Salary in ordinary is fix thouſand francs 
per annum. He has under him two other judges in 
civil cauſes, each of whoſe Salaries is ſix hundred 
francs; and a Lieutenant, in criminal matters, with 
thirty Archers, all paid by the King. So that he 
preſides both in civil and criminal cauſes; which he 
diſpatches in ſo expeditious a manner, that as ſoon as 
the parties are brought face to face before him, and 


he has heard both ſides, he immediately determines 


the matter. | e 
There are eight Maſters of the King's Houſhold : 
but their Salaries are not fixed; ſome of them having 


a thouſand francs, ſome more, and others leſs, as the 


King pleaſes. There is likewiſe a Grand Maſter, 


who has a Salary of eleven thouſand francs : his au- 


thority, however, reaches no further than over the 
other maſters —The power of the high Admiral of 
Ee 9 France 
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France extends over all the naval armaments and ports 
of the kingdom. He may either take up or build 
all manner of Shipping and Veſſels, and diſpoſe of 


them as he thinks fit. His yearly Salary is ten thou- 


ſand francs, —The number of the Knights of the 
King's Order 1s not fixed; for his Majeſty creates as 
many as he pleaſes. At their creation they take an 
oath always to be true to the crown, and never to 
take up arms againſt it upon any account whatſoever. 
This honour is always conferred upon perſons of the 


higheſt diſtinction; and they cannot be deprived of 


if by any thing bur death. Their penſion, for the 
moſt part, is four thouſand francs; though ſome of 
them have leſs.— The Office of the Chamberlains is 


to wait upon the King, to take care of his apart- 
ments, to walk before him when he comes out of 


them, and to give him counſel: indeed they are 
commonly perſons of the greateſt reputation in the 
kingdom. Some of them have Salaries of ſix, ſeven 
or eight thouſand francs a year, and others none at 


all; as the King frequently beſtows that honorary 


title upon ſome foreigner of eminent worth. They 
are exempt from all ſor:s of Gabels, and have a con- 
1 fiderable ſum allowed for the expences of their table, 
which is next to that of the King. The Grand 


Ecuyer, or Maſter of the Horſe, conſtantly attends 


upon the King : he has twelve Equeries under him, 
as the High Seneſchal, the Grand Maſter of the 
Houſhold, and the High Chamberlain have their 
reſpective Subordinates. His office is to ſee that the 
King's ſtables, horſes, and furniture are properly taken 
care of, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in mounting and dif- 
mounting when he goes out on horſeback, and to 


carry the Sword of State before him upon public oc- 
caſions.— The Lords of the King's Council all have 


penſions of ſix or eight thouſand francs, as his Ma- 
_ jeſty pleaſes. The principal of them at preſent are 

the Archbiſhop of Paris, the Biſhop of Beauvais, the 
Bailiff of Amiens, Monſieur de Buſſi, and the Lord 


High 
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High Chancellor. But in fact, Monſieur Rubertet 
and the Archbiſhop of Paris rule every thing. No 
table has been kept for them ſince the Cardinal of 
Rouen died: for when the Lord Chancellor is abſent, 

they always dine and ſup with the Archbiſhop of Pa- 
ris.— The claim which the King of France lays to the 
Duchy of Milan, is founded upon the fellowing pre- 
\ tenſions. Giovanni Galeazzo Viſconti, Duke of Mi- 
lan, had two daughters, and I know not how many 
ſons : one of theſe daughters, whole name was Va— 
lentina, married Lewis Duke of Orleans, grand fa- 
ther to the preſent King. Duke Giovanni was ſuc- 
ceeded at his death by his fon Philip, who died with- 
out lawful male heirs, and left only a natural daugh- 
ter, married to Count Franciſco Sforza, who after- 
wards ſeized upon the Duchy, unlawtully as the 
French pretend, becauſe they ſay it ought to have 
deſcended to the heirs of the ſaid Valentina, The 
Duke of Orleans, however, after this marriage, 
quartered the Milaneie arms, which ate a Snake, 
with the Lilies of France; and they ſtill continue fo. 
—Every Pariſh in France raiſes a Soldier called a 
Frank Archer, whom they are obliged to pay weil, to 
keep a good horſe for him, and to furniſh him with 
all neceſſary armour, whenever the King calls for 
him to attend his Majeſty in his wars, either within 
the kingdom or abroad, 1 hey are always ready, 
therefore, to march into any Province that either is 
or expects to be invaded : jo that, according to the 
number of the Pariſhes, theſe Archers muſt amount 
to ſeventeen hundred thouſand *®. The Harbingers 
are obliged by their office to provide lodgings tor thoſe 


It is ſurprizing that Machiavel could give credit to fo exaggerated 
an account, and that he could relate it without any ſort of animad- 
verſion, or ſo much as hinting that he had it only from hear-hy For 
it the number of Pariſhes was ſo great, and each of them obtiged to 
furniſh an Archer, and pay him WELL too; admitting their pay was 
but mer.;y equal to that of the Swiſs guards abovementioned, it 
would am. unt to more money than probabiy there was at that time in 


all Europe. | 5 
| that 
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tnat attend the Court; and every man of Subſtance 
in the country where they happen to be, commonly 
takes ſome or other of them. But to prevent all 
complaints either from the Lodgers, or thoſe that en- 
tertain them, there is a general rate eſtabliſhed by 
the King upon theſe occaſions, that is, a Sol per day 
for a chamber with a bed, chairs, table, blankets and 


| ſheets, which laſt are to be changed ar leaſt once in 


eight days. Every man likewiſe pays two deniers * 
a day for vinegar, ſalt, napkins, towels, and other 


table linen, all which are changed twice a week, or 


oftener if it is required, as there is great plenty of 
linen in that country. Beſides this, the maſter of the 
houſe is to have their beds well made, and their rooms 


ſwept and kept clean, They alſo receive two deniers 


a day for the ſtabling of each horſe : for which they 
are not obliged to furniſh any ſort of provender, or 
to do any thing but clean their ſtalls, Some of theſe 


gueſts indeed are favoured by their Hoſts, and pay 


leſs : but this is the common allowance made by the 
Court, þ 
- "The pretenſions which the Engliſh have to the 


Crown of France, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, I find 
to be as follow. Charles VI. of France gave his 


daughter Catharine in marriage to Prince Henry, ſon 
and heir to Henry VI. of England. In the marriage 


contract (wherein no mention at all was made of the 


Dauphin, who was afterwards Charles VII.) beſides 
the dower which he gave his daughter, he appointed 
Prince Heary heir to the Kingdom of France after 
his death; and in caſe that Prince ſhould die be- 
fore him and leave legitimate Sons, thoſe Sons were 
to ſucceed to the Crown of France. But this did 
not take lee! ; as It would not only have been de- 
priving Charles VII. of his juſt right, but a manifeſt 


violation of the fundamental laws ot the Kingdom. — 
The Engliſh pretend, on the other hand, that Charles 


* Adenier is the twelith part of a S0', 


6 | VII. 
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ERMANY is certainly a very powerful Nation, 
and abounds in men, money, and arms. There 
is not fo much as one Free Town, or Imperial City (as 
they are ſometimes called) but has a great deal of 
money in its treaſury : it is generally ſaid that Straſ- 
bourg alone has ſeveral millions of Florins in bank. 
The reaſon of this is, that thoſe Free Towns are at 
little or no expence in any thing, but in laying up 
military ſtores and making good their fortifications : 
and when theſe are once put in a defenſible condition, 
they colt but little to Keep them ſo. I he proviſion 

made for this purpoſe is ſuch, that they always have 
victuals, firing, and other ſtores beforchand, in their 
Magazines, tufficient' to ſerve them a whole year. 
Their manufactures likewiſe enable them to employ 
all their poor, and ſuch as live upon their own la- 
bour, during the time of a Siege, though it ſhould 
laſt twelve months, without any burden to the public. 
Their Soldiery is not very expenſive to them; for all 
the inhabitants that are capable of bearing arms have 
proper weapons put into their hands, and are well 
diſciplined in the uſe of them: and on holidays, in- 
__ Read of other diverfions, ſome of them are cavght 
to handle the pike, ſome the muſket, and others the 
exerciſe of different kinds of arms; in which, thoſe 
that excel are honoured with ſome prize, or other 
mark of diſtinction, which is the chi-f part of the 
public expence. So that in every Free Town the 
Treaſury 1 is rich &. 
The private people amongſt them are a rich. 

becauſe they live frugally, and ſpend very little in 

their cloaths, buildings, or houſhold furniture. If 
they have bread and meat enough, and a ſtove to 


* See the tenth Chapters of the Prince and Examen. 
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VII. was not legitimate. There are two Archbiſhop- 


ricks, twenty-two Biſhopricks, and fifty-two thouſand 
_ Pariſhes in England F. 


+ There are now twenty-four Biſhopricks, and but nine thouſand 
two hundred and eighty- four Pariſhes in England: nor were there ever 
any more. The author, therefore, might here hkewile have ſpared 
himſelf this miſtakes. eſpecially as he does not profeſs to give his 
Readers a Sketch of England, but of France alone. 


=—_ 
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ERMANY 1s certainly a very powerful Nation 
G and abounds in men, money, and arms. Ther 
is not fo much as one Free Town, or Tuperial City fas 
they are ſometimes called) but has a great deal of 
money in its treaſury : it is generally fa: d that Straſ- 
bourg alone has ſeveral millions of Plorins in bank. 
The reaſon of this is, that thoſe Free Towns are at 


little or no expence in any thing, but in laying oy 


military ſtores and making go: od their fortifications : 

and when theſe are once put in a defenſible condition, 
they coſt but little to keep them ſo. ] he proviſion 
made for this purpoſe is ſuch, that they always have 
victuals, firing, and other ſtores beforchand, in their 
Magazines, tuficient to ſerve them a whole year. 


Their manufactures likewiſe enable them to employ. 
all their poor, and ſuch as live upon their own la- 


bour, during the time of a Siege, though it ſhould 
laſt twelve months, Without auy burden to the public. 
Their Soldiery is not very expenſive to them; for all 
the inhabitants that are capable of bearing arms have 
proper weapons put into their hands, and are well 
diſciplined in the uſe of them: and on holidays, in- 
ſtead of other diverſtons, ſome of them are taught 


to handle the pike, ſome the e muſker, and others the 


exerciſe of different kinds of arms; in which: thoſe 
that excel are honoured with ſome prize, or other 
mark of diſtinction, which is the chief part of the 
public expence. So that in every Free Town the 
Treaſury 1s rich &. 

The private people amoneſt them are alſo rich, 
becauſe they live frugally, and ſpend very little in 
their cloaths, buildings, or houſhold furniture. If 
they have bread and meat enough, and a ſtove to 


* See the tenth Chapters of the Prince and Examen. 
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warm themſelves in cold weather, they are contented, 
and deſire nothing more, Their cloaths in general 


do not colt them above two florins in ten years +; 


none of them giving themſelves the leaſt trouble in 
ſceking after any thing but what they immediately 
want; and their wants are much fewer than ours. 
Hence it comes to pals that very little money goes 
out of, Germany, every man being contented with 
what his own country produces: on the contrary, a 
great deal is brought into 1t by thoſe that come thi- 
ther to buy their manufactures, with which Italy is 
in a manner wholly ſupplied ; and their gains are very 
conſidetable, as their exports are altogether manu- 
factured by themſelves, and the materials of which 
they conſiſt are bought exceeding cheap at the firſt 
band. Thus they live in their native liberty and ſim- 
plicity-:, tor which reaſon they are always loth to ſerve 


as Soldiers, except they are tempted by extraordinary 


pay; and that is not always ſufficient, unleſs they are 
like wiſe in ſome. meaſure obliged to it by their Go- 


vetrnors. The Emperor therefore has more occaſion 
for money in his wars than almoſt any other Prince: 
for the more eaſe men enjoy, the more unwilling they 


are to turn Soldiers 


As things are now circumſtanced in Germany, the 
Free towns and the Princes of the Empire muſt 
unite their forces wich thoſe of the Emperor, before 
he can hope to ſucceed in any enterprize of impor- 
tance; but if they cannot both agree to act in con- 


cert with him, it is ſufficient for his purpoſe if either 


ide join him. Neither of them, however, deſire to 


ſee his power any greater: for if he ſhould once get 


+: This ſeems. incredible, as a $traſbourg Florin is valued at no 


achiavel probably ſaid ter florins in two years, 
verted. But all phe printed copies that the Editor of this tranſlation 
has been able to get a 

In dieci anni.“ i, e. Nee two florins in ten years upon their 
backs.“ The value of money u as much greater, it is certain, at that 
time, than it is t” peefent; but not 111 


e Wold SY Us; «4 . pot- 
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poſſeſſion of the Free towns, he would quickly over- 
power the Princes, and reduce them to {uch a degree 


of Subjection, that he might afrerwards employ their 


whole ſtrength whether they would or not; as Lewis 
XI. of France did, who having got the Free States 
of that Kingdom into his hands, ſoon found means 
to ſubdue ſome of his Barons, and to take off the 


heads of others; by which he reduced them all to 
that abject and ſervile condition they are in at pre- 


ſent.— The very ſame would happen to the Free 
towns, in caſe the Emperor ſhould humble the 
Princes firſt. But ſuch 1s the diverſity of intereſts 
and humours in this country, that the Free towns 
and the Princes can ſeldom or never agree in anv 


thing: it may be ſaid in general, however, that they 


all regard the Swiſs as their common enemies; and 
that the Emperor looks upon the Princes in parti- 
cular with a jealous eye. Now it may appear ſtrange 
perhaps, that the Swiſs and the Free towns ſhould. 
not accord, as they both have the ſame views; that 
is, the preſervation of their liberty, and to defend 
themſelves againſt the ambition of the Princes. But 
this may be eaſily accounted for, when we conſider 
that the Swiſs are not only as jealous of the Princes 
as the Free towns are, but cannot endure any ſort 
of Nobility or Gentry whatſoever : and indeed they 


have none of either kind in their own country, but 


live in perfect liberty and equality, without ſhewing 
the leaſt deference or diſtinction to any man, except 


their Magiſtrates. This levelling diſpofition makes 


the Nobility and Gentry who reſide in the Free towns 

ſo afraid of the Swiſs, that they make it their con- 
ſtant endeavour to foment ſuſpicions and animoſities 
by all manner of artifices betwixt them and their 


countrymen, Beſides which, there is a natural fort 
of envy betwixt the Soldiery of thoſe towns and the 


Swiſs, becauſe the former think they are not ſo much 
eſteemed : ſo that whenever they happen to ſerve to- 
gether in the ſame army, they are ſure to quarrel, and, 
perhaps, come to blows. N = 
= | Llz 5 There 
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There is little or no occaſion to add any thing cons. 


cerning the 11] will which the e of the Empite 
bear to the Free towns as well as to the Swiſs, or of 


the jealouiy with which the Emperor looks upon 


thoſe Princes; as theſe things are already ſufficiently 
known to the world. But it muſt not be omitted, 
that the Emperor being more afraid of the Princes 
than of either of the ocher two, and not able of him- 
ſelf to curb their power, has ſometimes had recourſe 


to the Free towns, and ſomeumes even to the Swiſs 


themſelves (in whom he has ſeemed to put ſome de- 
grce of confidence of late) for ſuccours to humble 

them. So that when all thele general averſions and 
difenfions are. conlidered, as well as the particular 


piques ng ſuſpicions that ſubſiſt, not only betwixt 


the Princes, but even betwixt the Free towns them- 
iclves, it mul ſcem a vel difficult matter to unite 
the Empire in ſuch manner as to be of any great ſer- 
vice to an Emperor, that has any enterprizc of mo- 


ment upon his hands. And though any one that re- 


flects upon the itrength of Germany 1 in general, may 


be inclined to think the Emperor 1 is capable of doing 


vaſt things, becauſe there is no Prince at preſent chat 


either can or dare oppole him, as there uſed to be 
formerly: yet let him conſider, at the ſame time, 
that if he is not oppoſed, it muſt ſtill be a great diſap- 
pointment and impediment to him not to be aſſiſted 
by ſuch Princes. For, admitting that no one Prince 
is now powerful enough to make war upon him, or 
openly to thwart his meaſures, he may however re— 
fuſe to furniſh him with ſupplies; or if he dares not 


do that, he may break his word, or at leaſt be ſo di- 


Jatory in ſending them, that they will be of no ule: 
and any one of theſe ſteps is ſufficient to embarraſs, 
or even defeat moſt enterprizes. Accordingly, when 
the Emperor at firſt determined to march into Italy, 
in ſpite of the French and Venetians, the Free towns, 
in a diet held ar Conſtance, promiſed to furniſh him 
with a very conſiderable army of foot, beſides three 


q aid horſe : but after all, the forces which they 


ſent 
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ſent him, never amounted to five thouſand in the 
whole. For when thoſe arrived that were promiled 
by one town, others were returning home, upon a 
pretence that the time was expired which they had 
contracted for: ſome again ſent money inſtead of fol- 
diers; and ſeveral made other excules : 19 that, as 
he was never able to collect forces ſufficient at one time 


to proceed in that expedition, it entirely miſcar;ied, 


The Free towns contributed much more without 
doubt to the ſtrength oi Germany, than the Princes, 
who are of two ſorts, that is, temporal and ſpiritual. 
The temporal are reduced to a very low ebb of 
power, partly by adhering to the ancient cuſtom of 
dividing their dominions amongſt their children (for 
every ſon has a ſhare of the Principality at the death 
of his father) and partiy by the Emperor, who at 
laſt has found means to humble them by the aſiiſt- 
ance of the Free towns: ſo that they are but feeble 


_ allies. As to the Eccleſiaſtical Princes, if they are 


not hurt by the diviſion of their inheritances, they 
are brought ſo low by the ambition of the great 
towns in their ſtates, (which 1s continualiy fomented 
by the Emperor) that they have but little power over 
thoſe towns. Hence it comes to pals, that being di- 
vided at home, they could not give the Emperor 
any conſiderable aſſiſtance, even if they were ſo in- 
clined. But to proceed to the Free and Imperial 
towns, which are the main ſtrength of the Empire; 

as they are opulent and well governed: Theſe com- 


munities are ſo far from being ambitious to make 


any new conqueits, that they are become much 
cooler than they uſed to be in the defence of their 


own liberties: and what they do not aſpire to them- 
ſelves, they are not very forward in endeavouring to 
procure for others. Beſides, as there are ſo man 

of them, and every one independent on the reſt, their 


ſupplies (when they vouchſafe to ſend any) are too 


tardy to be of any material ſervice: of which we 
had a ſufficient proof not many years ago, when the 


Swils invaded Suabia, and the ſtates of the Emperor 


Maxi- 
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Maximilian. For his Imperial, Majeſty having a: 


greed to join forces with the Free towns to repel the 
common enemy, they promiled to furniſh him with 
fourteen thouſand men: but he never had one half 
of that number at the ſame time; becauſe the ſups 


plies that had been ſent him by one community, were 


marching home again, before thoſe that were ſent by 
another could poſſibly arrive. So that the Emperor 
deſpairing of ſucceſs was forced to come to an ac- 

commodation with the Swiſs, by ceding the territory 


of Baſil to them. If they are ſo cool, therefore, in 
their own intereſts, it cannot be expected they ſhould 
be any warmer in the concerns of others, 

All theſe circumſtances. being auly conſidered, it 


will appear that though Germany is naturally very 


powerful, the Emperor is but little the better for it: 
and the Venetians, who from their commerce with 


the Free towns, feem to be more thoroughly appriſed 
of this than any other people, have always behaved 
with great petulance in all their proceedings with the 
Emperor. But if they had thought they had any 


reaſon to fear him, they would have endeavoured to 
ſooth him either by preſents, or ceding ſome territory 


or other to him; and if they had imagined the whole 
power of the Empire could be united againſt them, 
they would not have dared to provoke it. But as 
they know that is impoſlible, it makes them ſtill 
more arrogant: being certain they ſhall have ſuffici- 
ent opportunities of taking advantage of circum- 
ſtances and conjunctures that muſt be favourable to 


their deſigns upon any rupture. If then it often 
happens in a ſingle city, that what concerns every 
one, is taken care of by nobody, it cannot be thought 
ſtrange that this ſhould be more generally the caſe in 


ſo large an Empire compoſed of ſuch diſcordant 
members, Beſides, the Free towns well know that 


they ſhould not be at all the better for any new ac- 
guiſition either in Italy or. elſewhere, though the 
Princes poſſibly might; ſince the latter would have it 
in cheir power to go and reſide there, and 
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fruit of their conqueſts in perſon, which a Community 


could not do: and where the reward of many is to 
be engroſſed by a few, the majority ſeldom care to be 
at an equal expence with them in making ſuch ac- 
quiſitions. We may venture then to lay it "down as a 


certain truth, that though the ſtrength of this Em- 


pire is very great, yet it is fo circumſtanced that it 
cannot be effectually exerted. If any one is of a 


different opinion, let him firſt maturely weigh the 


' reaſons I have here already aſſigned for this, and then 


conſider with himfelf what remarkable exploit this 
great power has been able to perform for many years 
paſt : after which, he will ſee how little confidence is 


to be put in its ſtrength. 


The German cavalry are well mounted and armed 
in the upper part of their bodies, but both their men 
and horſes are heavy: they are not able, however, 
ro cope either with the French or Italian Gens &armes. 
This does not proceed from any defect in the men, 


but from their not covering their horſes in a proper 


manner, and putting little faddles upon their backs 
without any peaks to them; ſo that upon the ſlighteſt 
ſhock they are preſently diſmounted. Another cir- 
cumſtance which makes them inferior to moſt other 
cavalry, is, that the men wear no ſort of armour on 
their legs or thighs, and therefore being ſeldom able 
to ſuſtain the firſt onſet, (in which the excellence and 


chief uſe of cavalry is ſuppoſed to conſiſt) they can 


afterwards make no uſe of their ſhort weapons : and 


as both they and their horſes are liable to be wounded, 


the men not being armed in the lower part of their 


5 bodies, and their horſes not covered as they ought to 
be, it is in the power of any foot ſoldier either to 


unhorſe or run them through with his pike, if he 

leaſes. Beſides, their horſes being ſo heavy, are very 

clumſy and aukward either in wheeling or making any 
other motions that are neceſſary upon ſuch occaſions. 
Their infantry indeed is excellent, the men bein 


perſonable and well-fized, and not like the Swiſs, 


who are little, rough, ill looking fellows: few of 
: 2 n 6444388 nne 5 5 a9 them 
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them carry any other arms than a pike and a ſhort 
{word, that they may be the lighter and more active, 


not being afraid of any thing but artillery, againſt 


which, they ſay, no fort of arms or armour would 


be a ſufficient ſecurity. All other weapons and in- 


ſtruments of war they deſpiſe; for they ſtand ſo firm 
and compact together in their ranks, that it is not 
poſſible either to break or come any nearer them than 
the heads of their pikes: ſo that they are admirable 
forces in a field battle; but in ſtorming or defending 


fortified towns they are of little account: and it may 
be ſaid in general, that when they are put out of 


their wonted diſcipline and manner of fighting, they 
are good for nothing. Of this there have been many 
inſtances in their wars with the Italian Princes, par- 
ticularly at the ſiege of Padua, (and other places that 
might be mentioned if there was occaſion) where they 
behaved very indifferently ; on the contrary, no forces 


in the world could have behaved better when they 


were engaged in the open field. For in the battle 


that happened at Ravenna betwixt the French and 


the Spaniards, if the former had not been ſupported 
by the German pikes, they muſt certainly have loſt 
the day, Whilſt the cavalry on each fide were warmly 
engaged, the Spaniards had thrown the French and 
Gaſcon infantry into ſuch diſorder, that they would 


have been not only routed, but all taken prifoners or 


cut to pieces, it they had not been timely ſuccoured 


by the German battalions. And in the laſt war which 


his Catholic Majeſty made upon the French in Guienne, 
it was obſerved, that the Spaniards were more afraid 


of a body of ten thouſand German foot that were then 


in the French King's ſervice, than of all the reſt of 
his infantry ; upon which account they carefully de- 
clined all opportunities of coming to an engagement 
with them, 


The END of the SECOND VOLUME. 
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